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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T H E firft Edition of the following Work 
was printed in the end of the year 
1775, and in tbd * beginning of the year 
1776. Througii the greater part of the 
Book, therefore, whenever the prefent ftate 
of things 13 mentioned, it is to be underftood 
of the ftate they were in, cither about that 
time, or at feme earMer period, during the 
titne I was employed in writing the Book. 
To this third Edition, however, I have made 
feveral additions, particularly to the chapter 
upon Drawbacks, and to that upon Bounties; 
likewife a new chapter entitled, ^be Conclu- 
fion of the Mercantile Syjlem; and a new 
article to the chapter upon the expences of 
the Ibveieign. In all thele additions, /be 
prefent fate of things means always the ftate 
in which they were during the year 1783 
and the beginning of the prefent year 1784. 
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1 K TO T H IS 

NATURE AND CAUSES 

OP T H f 

WE A LT H OF NAT IONS. 


INTKODUCTIpN AND PLAN OF THE WORK, 

T he annual khour of every nation is the 
fund which originally fupplies it with 
all thf ncceniiries and conveniencies of 
life which it annually confumes, and which con- 
lift always either in the immediate produce of 
that labour, or in. what is purchafed with tliat 
produce from other nations. 

According therefore, as this produce, or what 
is purchafed with it, bears a greater or fmaller 
proportion to the nuinber of thofe who are to 
confume it, the nation will be better or worfe 
fupplied with all the necefkries and conveni¬ 
encies for which it has occafion,. 

But this proportion muft in every nation be 
regulated by two different circumftances; iirft, 
by the (kill, dexterity, and judgment with which 
VoL. L B , its 
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Its labour is generally applied j and, fecondl/, 
by the proportion between the number of thofe 
who are employed in ufeful labour, and that of 
thofe who are not fo employed. Whatever be 
the foil, climate, or extent of territory of any 
particular nation, the abundance or fcantinefs ot 
its anrtual fupply mud, in that particular fitua- 
tion, depend upon thofe two circumftances. 

The abundance or fcantinefs of this fupply too 
feems to depend more upon the former of thofe 
two circumftances than upon the latter. Among 
the favage nations of hunters and fiHiers, every 
individual who is able to work, is more or Icfs 
employed in ufeful labour, and endeavours to 
provide, as well as he can, the necefiaries and 
conveniencies of life, for himfclf, or fuch of his 
himily or tribe as are either too old, or too young, 
or too Infirm to go a hunting and Hihing. Such 
nations, however, are fo miferably poor, that, 
from mere want, they arc frequently reduced, or, 
at lead, think themfelves reduced, to the necef- 
fiiy fometimes of direi 9 :ly Jedroying, and fome- 
times of abandoning tlieir infants, their old peo¬ 
ple, and tliofe'gifted with lingering difeafes, to 
perillr with hunger, or to be devoured by wild 
beads. Anio^ig civilized and thriving nations, 
on the contrary, though a great number of people 
do not labour at all, many of whom confume the 
produce of ten times, frequently of a hundred 
times more labour tiian the greater part of thofe 
who work j yet the produce of the whole labour 
of the focicty is fo great, that all are often abun¬ 
dantly fupplied, and a workman, even of the 
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loweft and poorsft orderj if he is frugal and in- 
tiuftrious, tnay enjoy a greater fliare of the ne- 
ceflaries and convcniencies of life than it is pof- 
fible for any favage to acquire. 

The caufes of this’ improvement, in the pro¬ 
ductive powers of labour, and the order, accord¬ 
ing to which its produce is naturally diftributed 
among the different ranks and conditions of Aen 
in the idciety, make the fubjeCk of the Firld Book 
of this Inquiry. 

Whatever be the aftual ftate of the Ikill, 
dexterity, and judgment with which labour is 
applied in any nation, the abundance or Icanfi- 
nefs of its annual fu pply mu ft depend, during the 
continuance of that ftate, upon the proportion 
between the number of thofe who are annually 
employed in ufeful labour, and that of thofe who 
are not fo employed. The number of ufeful and 
productive labourers, it will hereafter appear, is 
every where in proportion to the quantity of ca¬ 
pital ftock which is employed in fetting them to 
work, and to the particular way in which it is 
fo employed. The Second Book, therefore, treats 
of the nature of capital ftock, of the manner in 
which it is gradually accumulated, and of the 
difterent quantities of labour which it puts into 
motion, according to the diJFerent ways in which 
it is employed. 

Nations tolerably well advanced as to (kill, 
dexterity, and judgment, in the application of 
labour, have followed very different plans in the 
general condudt or direftion of it; and thofe 
plans have not all been equally favourable to the 
B 2 greatnefs 
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fntro^ft-^ greafnefs of its produce. The policy of foinc 
nitions has given extraordinary encouragemen& 
to the induftry of the country ; that of others to 
the induflrv of towns. Scarce any nation has 
dealt equally and impartially with every fort of 
induftry. Since the downfal of the Roman em¬ 
pire, the policy ofl-'.uropc has been more favoiir- 
nbte to arts, manufaftures, and commerce, the 
indullry of towns ; than to agriculture, the in¬ 
duftry of the country. The circumftances which 
feem to have introduced and eftabliflred this po¬ 
licy are explained in the Third Book. 

Though thole different plans were, perhaps, 
iirft introduced by tlie private interefts and pre¬ 
judices of parcierdar orders of men, without any 
regard to, or forefight of, their confcquences 
upon the general welfare of the fociery ; yet tliey 
.have given occafion to very different theories 
of political ceconomy; of which fome magnify 
the importance of that induftry which is carried 
on in towns, others of that whiclr is carried on in 
the country. Thofe theories have had a confi- 
dcrable influence, not only upon the opinions of 
men of learning, but upon the public condudf of 
princes and fovereign Ifates. I have endeavour¬ 
ed, in the Fourth Book, to explain, as fully and 
diftinftly as I can, thofe different theories, and 
the principal effects which they have produced in 
different ages and nations. 

To explain in what has confifted the revenue 
of the great body of the people, or what has been 
the nature of thole funds, which, in different .ages 
and nations, have fupplied their annual confuinp- 

tion, 
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the obje< 5 t of thefe Four firft: Books. The , 
Fifth and iafl Book treats of the revenue of the 
fovereign, or commonweakh. In this Book I 
iiave endeavoured to Ihow; hrft, what are the 
neceffary' cjtpences of the fovereign, or common¬ 
wealth ; which of tiiofc t'xpcfices ought to be de¬ 
frayed by the general contribution of the whole 
lociety; and wiuch of them, by that of fomc par¬ 
ticular part only, or of fome particular members 
of it: fecondly, what are the different methods 
in vdiich the whole fociety may be made to con¬ 
tribute towards defraying the expences incum¬ 
bent on the' whole fociety, and what are the 
principal advantages and inconveniencies of each 
of thofe methods : and, thirdly and laftly, what 
are the reafons and caufes which have induced 
almoft all modern governments to mortgage 
fome part of this revenue, or to contraft debts, 
and what have been the effedts of thofe debts 
upon the real wealth, the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the fociety. 
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Of the Caufes of Improvement in the produc¬ 
tive Powers of Labour, and of the Order 
according to which its Produce, is naturally 
(liftributed among the different Raiiks of 
the People. 

C H A ?, I. 

0/ the Divifmi of Lahoui-. 

T he greaccfl: improvement in the produc¬ 
tive powers of labour, and the ^greater 
part of the flcill, dexterity, and judgment with 
which it is any where dlrefted, or applied, feem 
to have been the effeils of the diyifion of la¬ 
bour. 

The effects of the diviHon of labour, in the 
general buflnefs of fociety, will be more eafily 
underftood, by confidering in what manner it • 
operates in fame particular manufactures. It is 
commonl y hippofed to .cafr jed^urtheft i n 
feme i n g o nes; not perhaps that it 

really is carried ftu^ier in them than in others of 
more importance: but in thofe trifling manufac¬ 
tures which are deftined to fepply the fmall 
wants of but a fmall number of people, the whole 
nurhber of workmen muft neceflarily be fmall j 
and thofe employed in ever)'' different branch of 
the work can often ..^loHetfled into the fame 

workhoufci 
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workhoufe, and placed at once under the view of 
the fpedbitor. In thofe great manufadlures^ on 
the contrary, which arc detlincd to fupply the 
great wants of the great body of the people, 
every different brancli^of the work employs fo 
great a number of workmen, that it is impofliblc 
to colleft them all into the fame workhoufe. We 
can fcldom fee more, at one time, than thofe em¬ 
ployed in one Angle branch. ”1 liough in Inch 
manufadurcs, therefore, the work may really be 
divided into a much greater number of parts, 
than in thofe of a more trifling nature, the divi- 
lion is not near fo obvious, and has accordingly 
been much Icfs obferved. 

To take an example, therefore, from a very- 
trifling manufadiire; but one in which the diyi- 
fion of labour has been very often taken notice 
of, the trade of the pin-maker i a workman not 
educated to this bufinefs (which the divifion ot 
labour has rendered a diftinft trade), nor ac¬ 
quainted with the ufeof the machinery employed 
in it (to the invention of which the fame divi¬ 
fion of labour has probably given occafion), 
could fcarce, perhaps, with his iitmoft induftry, 
make one pin in a day, and certainly could not 
make twenty. But in the way in which thfs 
bufinefs is now carried on, not only the whole 
w'ork is a peculiar trade, but it is divided into a 
number of branches, of which the greater part 
are likewife peculiar trades. One man draws 
out the wire, another ftraights it, a third cuts it, 
a fourth points it, a fifth grinds it at •the top for 
receiving the head; to make the head requires 

B 4 two 
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two or three diftinft opcratioriB •, to ptit it on, is 
a peculiar buflnefs, to whiten die pins is another j 
it is even a trade by itfelf to put them into the 
paper j and the important bufinefs of making a 
pin is, in thia manner, divided into about eigh¬ 
teen diftinft operations, which, in fome manu- 
faftories are all performed by diftinft hands, 
though in others the fame man will fometimes 
perform two or three of them, I have feen a 
fmall manufactory of this kind where ten men 
only were employed, and where fome of them 
confequently performed two or diree diftinct 
operations. But though diey were very poor, 
and therefore but indid'erently accommodated 
with the necefiary machinery, they could, when 
they ejtcfted themfelves, make among them 
about twelve pounds of pins in a day. There 
are in a pound upwards of four thou fan d pins of 
a middling fizc. Thofe ten perfons, therefore, 
could make among them upwards of forty-eight 
thoufand pins in a day. Each perfon, therefore, 
making a tenth part of forty-eight thoufand 
pins, might be confidered as making four thou¬ 
fand cigTu hundred pins in a day. But if they 
had all WTought feparacciy and i.ndependentiy, 
ftnd without any of ihem haying been educated 
to this peculiar bufinefs, they certainly could not 
each of them have made twenty, perhaps not one 
pin in a day j that is, ceytainly, not the twp 
hundred and fortieth, perhaps not the four thou- 
fand eight hundredth part of what they are at 
prefent capable of performing, in confeqiience of 

a proper 
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^ p-"oper divHion and coinbination of tlielr differ- 
en: operation.^. . ; 

everjr otlier art. and manufadture, thecffcdls 
iividon of .labour are fifnilar to what they 
this very trifling one j though, in many of 
the labour can neither be fo much Itibdi- 



vided, nor reduced to fo great a iimplicity of 
operation. The divlfion of labour, however, fo , 

' far as it can be introduced, o,ccaiions, in every 
art, a proportionable increafe of the produftiyc 
i powers of labour. The reparation of different 
trades and employment.^ from one anotlicr, feetns 
to have taken place, in co.'ifequence of tliis ad¬ 
vantage, This reparation too is generally carried 
furtheft in thofe countries which enjoy the higheft 
degree of indulby and improvemenr; what h the 
work of one man in a rude Hate of fociety, hting 
generally that of feveral in an improved onei 
In every improved fociety, the farmer is gent;- 
(Taily nothing but a farmer; the manufa£turer, 
nothing but a manufafturer. The labour too 
which is neceffary to produce any one complete 
manufaihirc, is almoft always divided among a 
great number of hands. How niar4y different 
trades are employed in each brand; of the linen 
and woollen rnanufaflures, front the growers of 
the flax and the wool, to the bleachers and 
fmoothers of the linen, or to tlie dyers and dreff- 
ers of the cloth! The nature of agriculture, in¬ 
deed, does not admit of fo many -fubdivifions of S 
labour, nor of fo complete a feparation of one i 
bufinefs from another, as manufactures. It is ! 
impoflibic to feparatc fo entirely, tiie bufinefs of 
3 ll'-e 
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0 K the grazier from that of the corn-farmer, as the 
trade of the carpenter is commonly feparated 


from that of the fmith. The fpinner is almoft 
always a diftinct peribn from the weaver; but 
the ploughman, the harrower, the fower of the 
feed, and the reaper of the corn, are often the 
t ianie. The occafions for thofc different forts of 
i labour‘returning with the different fcafons of the 
I year, it is impofribk that one man Ihould be con- 
1 ilantly employed in any one of them. This im- 
poffibility of making fo complete and entire a fe- 
paration of all the different branches of labour 
j employed in agriculture, is perhaps the reafon why 
■ the improvement of the produftive powers of la¬ 
bour in this art, does not always keep pace with 
their improvement in manufactures. The moft 
opulent nations, indeed, generally excel all their 
neighbours in agriculture, as well as in manufac¬ 
tures i but they are commonly more diftin- 
guilhed by their fuperloricy in the latter chan in 
the former. Their lands arc in general better 
cultivated, and having more labour and expcncc 
bellowed upon them, produce more in propor¬ 
tion to thfi'cx;;^;nt and naiuriil fertlUty of the 
ground, Btt^his fuperiority of produce is fel- 
dom much than in proportion to the fupe¬ 
riority of labour and cxpence. In agriculture, 
the labour of the rich country is not always 
;nuch more productive than that of rhe poor; or, 
at leaft, it is never fa much more productive, as 
it commonly is in manufactures. I'he corn of 
the rich country, therefore, will not always, in 
the fame degree of goodnsfs, come cheaper to 


■ ^ 
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market than that of the poor. Tite corn of Fo* ^ a p. 
land, in the fame degree of goodnefs, is as cheap *—v—' 


as that of France, notwithflranding the fuperior 
opulence and improvement of the latter country. 
The corn of France is, in the corn provinces, 
fully as good, and in moft years nearly about the 
fame price with the corn of England, though, iti 
opulence and improvement, France is pdrhaps 
inferior to England. The corn-lands of Eng¬ 
land, however, are better cultivated than thofe of 
France, and the corn-lands of France are faid to 
be much better cultivated than thofe of Poland. 
But though the poor country, notwithlbanding 
the inferiority of its cultivation, can, in fome 
meafure, rival the rich in the cheapnefs. and 
goodnefs of its corn, it can pretend to no fuch 
competition in its manufiidlures j at leaft if thofe 
manufactures fuit the foil, climate, and fituation 
of the rich country. The filks of France arc 
better and cheaper than thofe of England, be- 
caufe the fUk manufacture, at kaft under the 
prefent high duties upon the importation of raw 
filk, does not fowell fuit the climate of England 
as .that of France. But the han^warc and the 
coarfe woollens of England are b^und all com- 
parifon fiiperior to thofe of Fraftoc, and much 
cheaper too in die fame degree of goodnefs. In 
Poland there are faid to be fcarce any manufac¬ 
tures of any kind, a few of thofe coarfer houfehold 
manufactures excepted, without which no coun¬ 
try can well lubfift. 


This great increafe of the quantity of work, 
which, in conkquence of the divifion of labour, 

the 
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rfie fame nujr^ber of people are capable of pcr^ 
forming, is owing ro 'three di^ercnt cir^um^ 
ftancesi firft, to the increareoF destenty in every 
particular workman j fecondly, to the faving of 
the time which is cyinmonly iofl; in pafling from 
one fpccics of work to another; and laftly, to 
the invention of a great number of machines 
•which facilitate and abridge labour, and enable 
ojie man to do die work of many. 

First, the improvement of the dexterity of 
the workman necelTarily iricreafes the’quantity of 
the work he can perform; and the divifion of 
labour, by reducing every man’s bufinefs to fome 
one fimple operation, and by making this ope¬ 
ration the foie employment of his life, nccelTii- 
rily incrcafes very much the dexterity of the 
workman. A caramon fmith, who, though ac- 
culVomed to handle, the hammer, has never been 
ufed to make nails, if upon fome particular oc- 
cafion he is obliged to attempt it, will fcarce, I 
am allured, be able to make above two or three 
hundred nails in a day, and thofe too very bad 
ones. A fouth -(yho has been acGuftomed to 
make nails, but •whofe foie or principal bufinefs 
has not beenf hat of a nailer, can feldom with his 
ucmolt diligence make more than eight hundred 
or a thoufand nails in a day. I have teen feve- 
ral boys under twenjy years of age who had 
never exercifecl any other trade but that of mak¬ 
ing nails, and who, when they exerted them- 
fclves, could make, each of tltem, upwards of 
two thoufand tlv.ee hundred nails in a day. The 
making of a nuil, however, is by no menm anp 
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of the fimpleft operation's. The fame pcrfun 
blows the' bellows, ftirs or rrierids the fire as there 
is occafion, hears the iron, anti fbrge.s every part 
of the nail: In fotging the head too he is 
obliged to change' his tools. The dittiercnt ope¬ 
rations into v/hich the making of 3'pin, or of a 
metal button, is fubciivided,' are all of them 
mvich more firoplcj and the dexterity of the per- 
fon, of whofe life it has been the foie bufinefs to 
perform diem, is ufualiy much greater. The ra¬ 
pidity with which feme of the operations of thole 
rnaij\jfa£h.ires arc performed, exceeds what the 
human hand could, by thofe who had never feen 
them, be fuppoled capable of acquiring. 

Secondly, the advantage which is gained by 
faving the time commonly'loft in paffing front 
one fort of work to another, is much greater 
than we flioukl at firft view be apt to imagine ir. 
It is iinpofTible to pafs -Very quickly from one 
kind of work to another, that is carried on in a 
dilFercnt place, and with quite different tools. 
A country weaver, who cultivates a finall farm, 
muft iofe a good deal of time in pafling from his 
loom to the field, and from the field to his loom. 
When the two trades can be carried on in the 
fame wmrkhoufe, the lofs of time is no doubt 
much lefs. It is eVen in this cafe, however, very 
confiderable. A man commonly faunters a little 
in turning hi's hand from one fort of empioymeni: 
to another. When he firft begins the new work 
he is feldom very keen and liearry ; his mind, as 
they fay, docs not go to it, and for fome time he 
rather trifles than, applies to good, purpole. The 

habit 
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BOO K" habit of fauntcring and of indolent carele/s ap- 
plication, which is naturally, or rather ncceffa- 
rily acquired by every country workman who is 
obliged to change his work and his tools every 
half hour, and to apply his hand in twenty dif¬ 
ferent ways almolt every day of his life j renders 
him almoft always flothful and lazy, and inca¬ 
pable of any vigorous application even on the 
tnoft prelTing occalions. Independent, therefore, 
of his deficiency in point of dexterity, this caufc 
alone mull; always reduce confiderably the quan¬ 
tity of work which he is capable of performing. 

Thirdly, and laflly, every body muft be fen- 
fible how.much labour is facilitated and abridged 
by the application of proper machineiy. It is 
unnecclTary to give any example, I fhall only ob- 
lerve, therefore, that the invention of all thofe 
machines by which labour is fo much facilitated 
and abridged, feems to have been originally 
owing to the divifion of labour. Men arc much 
more likely to difeover eafier and readier me¬ 
thods of attaining any objeft, when the whole 
attention of their minds is di redded towards that 
fmgle objeft, than when it is diffipated among a 
great variety of things. But in conlcquence of 
the divifion of labour, the whole of every man’s 
attention comes naturally to be directed towards 
fome one very fimple objeft. It is naturally to 
be expefted, therefore, that Ibme one or other of 
thofe who are employed in each particular branch 
of labour Ihould fiwn find out eafier and readier 
methods of performing their own particular 
work, wherever the nature of it admits of fuch 

, improvement. 
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iinprovemear, A great pare of the machines 
made ufe of in thofe maniifaftures in which la¬ 
bour is moft fubdivided, v/ere originally the in¬ 
ventions of common workmen, who, being each 
of them employed in fome'very fimple operation, 
naturally turned their thoughts towards finding 
out eafier and readier methods of performing it. 
Whoever has been much accuflomed to viut focli 
manufaftureSj hnuft frequehtly have been lliewn 
very pretty machines, which were the inventions 
of fuch workmen, in order to facilitate and 
quicken their own particular part of the work. 
In the firft fire-engines, a boy was confiantly em¬ 
ployed to open and fhiit alternately the comimi- 
nication between the boiler and the cylinder, ac¬ 
cording as the pifton either afeended or de- 
feended. One of thofe boys, who loved to play 
with his companions, obfdiwed that, by tying a 
firing from "the handle of the valve-whlch opcned 
this communication tq anodrer part bf the ma¬ 
chine, the valve v/ould open and fhut without his 
affiftance, and leave him at Ubercy to divert 
himfelf vrith his play - fellows. One of the 
greatelb*improvemencs that has been made upon 
tiiis machine, fince it was firfl invented, was in 
this manner the difeovery of a ben'who wanted 
to fave his own labour. 

All the improvements in machinery, how¬ 
ever, have by no means been the invention.^ of 
thofe who had occafion to ufe the machines. 
Many improvements have been made by the 
ingenuity of the makers of the machines, when 
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to make them^bccarne'. the -biifiriefs of a f)eculi;(r 
trajoi ’itiid fonGe' byaihai; of tSofe wlio &vo'called 
phllolophers OF iiieri of Ipeculation, whofe tpado 
it; is not to tio anyr.chingi 'but to oblcrve every' 
thingi' and. wljo,' iipOBc-tlut aiGouat> are often 
capable'Qf coni billing together the powers of the 
iTTpft diftatit- ttnd ditlivnilar objedls. In the pro- 
gf#'Of.fociei:yj philofophy or fpeculation be* 
Opines, like every other, employtticiiit, the prin- 
c|j^a|J;or foie trade landmccupation of apartictilar' 
chfs of citizens. lyike every otlier employ men c 
tooi'jit .is. fybdivided^inco a groat number „of 
different branches, each of which affords ocen-’ 
patipniyo a peculiar tribe or clafs of philolb- 
phsr-Sit.'hnd this fubdiviiion of ciioployment in 
philofophy, as-'R'cir asr in eVery other: bufinefs, 
iiTjproves. dexterity, and favos time. Each in¬ 
dividual becomes more expert in his (wn pecu¬ 
liar; branch, more work is done upon the whole, 
and the quantity of feienee is conffderably in- 
cj‘eafed.(^y it. , 

It is the great' mulripliGation of^the pro- 
cluftion.s .of all the difFerent artsi'in confequence 
of the divifiorj of labour, which ocGaGons, in a 
well-governed fociety, that univerfal opulence 
which extend.s itfplf to the lowcft ranks of the 
people. Every workman has a great quantity 
of his own work to dtfpofe of beyond what he 
himfelf has occaiion for j and every" other "work¬ 
man being exactly in the fame fituation,, he ii 
enabled to exchange a great quantity of his own 
goods for a great quantity, or, what comes to 
the fame thing, for the price of a great quan- 
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tity of theirs. He fupplics them abundantly 
with what they have occafion for> and they 
accommodate him as amply with what he has 
occafion for, and a general plenty diffufes itfelf 
throtigh all the different ranks of the focicty. 

Observe the accommodation of the moft com¬ 
mon artificer or day-labourer in a civilized and 
thriving country, and you will perceive that the 
number of people of whofe induftry a part, 
though but a ftnall part, has been employed in 
procuring him this accommodation exceeds all 
computation. The woollen coat, for example, 
which covers the day-labourer, as coarfc and 
rough as it may appear, is the produce of the 
joint labour , of a great multitude of workmen. 
The fheplierd, the forter of the wool, the wool- 
comber or carder, the dyer, the fcribblcr, tlie 
fpintier, the weaver, the fuller, the drefier, with 
many others, muft all join their different arts in 
order to complete even this homely produdlion. 
How many merchants and carriers, befides, muft 
have been employed in tranfporting the mate¬ 
rials from fome of thofc workmen to others who 
often live in a very diftant part of the country! 
how much commerce and navigation in parti- 
ctilar, how many fhip-builders, failors, fail- 
makers, rope-makers, muft have been employed 
in order to bring together the different drugs 
made ufe of by the dyer, which often come from 
the remoteft corners of the world! What a 
variety of labour too is neceffary in order to 
produce the tools of the meaneft of thofe work¬ 
men ! To fay nothing of foch complicated ma- 
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cfjineij as thc lVup <if the failor^ th? miU of the 
fuJfcrP or' even''the loom of the weaver, let ya 
cbhii'd^r only w!l^y •a';^^a^iety' of iaboUr is rcqth- 
fite'ill" order to foilin''ihat Ver>’‘fimple macliine, 
the' Ibears with'which the Ihepherd dips the 
WooT. The n'uhei*;'the builder of the t^urnacc 
for fniclting tlic' *Ore, the feller df tlic tinlBer, 
the burner 6f the charcoal to be nude ulc of in 
did'Imdtihg-hOu'fe, ttie bfick-maker, the brick- 
layer, the workmen who attend the furnace, the 
ifilll-wri^ht, the forgery the fmrth, muft all of 
them-join their different arts in order to produce 
therird" Were'We to examine, in the fatrie 
m'anner, all the 'dlffcreiit parts Of his, drefs and 
hoOreliold ‘fdrn'itiire, the Oparfe linen iliirc which 
he \feii-s next his fkin, the fhoes which cover his 
Ihe bed which he lies on, and all' the dif- 
fSK'nt parts which compofe it, the kkclien-grate 
at which he prepares his virfuals, the coals 
which he makes life'of. for that ‘purpofe, dug 
ffom the bowels of die earth, and' brought to 
him perhaps by a long fea and a long land 
carnage, all the other utenfils of his kitchen, 
all the furniture of his table, the knives and 
forks, the earthen or pewter plates upon which 
he ferves up and divides his-v.idvals, the dif¬ 
ferent hands employed in pieparing iiis bread, 
and his beer, the glafs window which lets in the 
heakaijd the light, and keeps out the,win,d and 
tlje rain,, with all thp.knowledge, and att requi- 
fite for preparing that beautiful and happy, tn- 
veation, . without which thqfe norchk^'O parts of 
the world could fcarce have afforded a very ' 
6 comfortable 
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<oirtfortali>k habitation, together with the wol$ 
of all the tlifferent ..workfpen employed in. pro* 
ducing thqfc differenc coovfniencies} if we, ex* 
amine, I fay,, all.thefe things^ and conhder what 
a variety of labour is employed abotit eafh of 
them, wc fl>all be fcnuble .that without the 
affiftance and co-operation, of many thopfanfis, 
the vcry.rocaneft perfon .in a civilized, country 
could not be provided) even according to, .whac 
we very falfcly imagine,, the ,eafy and fimplc 
manner in which he is eoinmonly accommodated. 
Compared, indeed, with the more cxtravag4nc 
luxury of the great, his accommodation muft no. 
doubt appear/extremely Ample and cafy; and 
yet it may be true, perhaps, phat the accommo¬ 
dation of an ^iuropean prince does not always 
fo much exceed that of an ind.uftrious and frugal 
peafant, as, the accommodation, of the latter 
•exceeds that of many an African king, the ab- 
folute mafter of the lives and liberties of ten 
thoufand naked ravages. 
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1 many advantages arc derived, is not ori¬ 
ginally the effeft of any human wifdom, which 
forefees and intends that general opulence to 
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which It gives o'ccafion. It is the necelFary, 
though very How anti graiiual CDtifecjucrtce of a 
certain ’propenfiey in human nathre which has in 
view hy fuch extcnfive utility * the propetifity 
tr> truck, barter,, and exchange one tiling for 
another. 

Wh-kther this' propenfity be one of thofe' 
original principles ih human • natiti'e, of which 
no further account' can be given j or whether, 
as feems more probable, it be the neeeflary 
coitfe^uence of the faculties of reafon and fpeech, 
it belongs not to our preferit fubjea to enquire. 
It is coiniTion to all men, ^ and to be found ih 
no • other., race of animal s, whicli feem ' cO know 
neither this nor arty other fpecies of contrasts.' 

Two g;reyhounds, in Tunning down' theTanfe 

hare, h .we fomctimeB- the appearance of athing in 
fome fort of concert; Each turns her towards ' 
his companion, or endeavours to intercept her 
when his companion turns her towards himfelf; 
This, how'evsr, is mot the effea of arty contraft, 
but of the. accidental concurrence of'their paf- 
fions in the fame objeii at that particular tithe. 
Nobody ever faw a dog make a fair and delibe¬ 
rate .exchange of -one bone for another with 
another dog. Nobody ever faw one animal by 

its geitvires and natural cries fignify to’anothcri 
this is mine, that yours j I am willing to give 
this for that. When an animal wants to obtain 
foraething either of a^ man or of another animal. 
It has no other means of perfuafioh but to gain 
the favour of thofe whefe fervice it requires. A 
poppy fowns upon itsd^fn, and & fpaniel endea- 
^ g vours 







vours by ,a, thoufand aEtra^ltans to engage the ® **■ 

attention ofUts rnafter who'is at. dinner, when it i— 
wants i;o be .ftal by him. Man fometimes ufes 
the fame arts, with his brethrenj and when he 
lia.s no other means of engaging them to a<Jt 
according to his inciination?, cndcavburs by. 
ever)': /errile. and fawning attention; to obtain, 
their good will. He has not time, hoAvever, 
to do this upon every occafion. In . civilized 
fociety ho.ftands at all times in need of the 
co-operation and afliftvuiccof: great multi¬ 
tudes, while , his whole life is fcarce fufficienc 
to gain the. friendfhip of a. few perfons. In 
almoft (?very other race of animals .each in¬ 
dividual, when k is-grown up to maturit)', is 
intireiy independent, and in its natural ftate-has 
occafion for the afliftance of no other living 
creature. -But man has almoft conftant occa¬ 
fion ^ for the help of his brethren, and ic is in 
vain for him to expe 6 t.it from their benevolence 
only. He will be more likely to.prevail if he 
tan intereft their fc!f-love in his favour, and 
ihew them that it is for-their own advantage 
to do for him what he requires of-them. Who¬ 
ever offers-to another a. bargain of any kind, 
propofes to do thisv Give me that which I 
want, and you lhall have this which you want^ 
is the meaning of every , fuch ofiTer^ and it is; in- 
this manner, that,wo obtain from one-.-another 
the far greater part,of thole.good-ofiices whi<dv 
we ftand in need of. It is noc from the benevor-. 
lence of the butcher, the brewer, or the baJe^rj, 
xKat we expeft our dinner, hut from their, 

C 3 regard 
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book fcgard, to their own irsfereft. We addrefs our- 

L felves, not to their humanity but ro their felfe 
love, and never talk to them of our own 
neceffjties but of their advantages. Nobody 
but a beggar ehufes' tq depend chiefly upon 
the benevolence of His fellow-citizens, Even 

a beggar docs, not depend upon it entirely. 
The charity of well-difpofed people, indeed, 
fupplies him with the whole fund of his fub,- 
fiiience. But though this principle ultimately 
provides him with all the neccflhries of life 
which He has pecaiiori for, it neither does nor 
can provide him with them as he ha^' occaftort 
for thciTi. The greater part of his’ ocoalioridl 
wants are fupplied in tire fame manner as tlibfi 
of other people, by'ti-eaty, by, barter, and by ' 
purchafe. With the money which one man, 
gives him he pvirCbafes food. The old; cloat-hs' 
whif:h''i'n,other bellows upon him he'exchao^i' 
for other old cloaths whieh fuit hurt' better,, or 
for ' lodging, or for fpod, or ' for. money, with * 
wliibh i>e can buy either food, cloatFis, or lodg¬ 
ing, as he has occafipn. 

As it 13 by treaty, by barter, arid b^ purchaf^, 
that we obtaihTrom one- another thh greatlFpan 
pf thofe mutual good offices which we Hand in 
need of, fb it 'is this fame trucking difpbfltion 
whiOh originally gives occafion to 'the divifi'oti 
of labour. In a tribe of hunters dr ffivpherds 
a particular perfon makcK bows'and arrows, for 
example, with- more readinefs and dexterity- than 
any other. He frequently exchanges them fbr 
qattle or for venifon vrith his tomparsions i and 

he 
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he finds at laft that he can in this manner get 
more cattle, and yenifon, than if he himtelf went 
to the field to cat^h .'them., I^roiri a regard to 
his own mtereft, therefore, the making of bows^ 
and arrows ■ grows to be his 'chief bdrihcis; ‘ and^ 
he bccomc’s a (oft of armot^rer- AiiotHer excejs’ 
in making the' frarnes, and covers of their little 
huts.or nrioveable ■hbufe, J"Je is'iccuffi^meil to 
bo of life in this,way to his neig;hbours,^ , who're¬ 
ward him in the fame manner with cattle hnd 
with venifon, till at laft he'finds it His ihtereft 
to dedicate iVimfelf Cntircly^ to this employrnent, 
and to beebnic a fort of hbufe-carpenter, In 
the fame manner a third . becomes, a fvhich ' or a 
brazier, a .idurth a'tan.jifr or dreffer of hides'or 
Ikihs, the pi^iiicipal part of tlie eldthing of fa- 
vagCS. An'd.thus the'.certainty of being able 
to exchange all that 'furpjiis part qf the, produce 
of his own iafeoiir, which is oyer and above his 
O'Wn Cohfuinpjiion,^ for fuCh parts of the pirpduce 
of other men’s labodr as He pay have occaiion 
for, encourages .every man to apply hinifejf 
to a particular occitpatibft, , add tp cultivate apd 
bring to perfc(ftton vi''hatcver talent or genius 
he may pdffcfs For that pafiithlar ip'Ccies ofbull- 

m. 'r'. 

l*ttE cfiffercrice of patUral talents p ^.ifi^r^pt 
naCh fs, in feafity,' rhuCh Ufs than we arc^wafe 

‘ r ’» - Ji,'* \ ,'-v. * J iir ‘ 

ofj apd' thy'very dilfereftt genius wnicii^ appeals 

to diftiiiguifti pie'n of .bilFCiei|t.prpfeffiph;s^ 
groWn up-.to matuvity, IS pot' iipbn^p-napy Pcca- 
fibns’ fo pfdch j the' caufe, .as the ehei^ of tlie 
divifibtt of labour, ’ 'The difierence between the 
C 4 mbft 
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moft difTimilaf cliapacttrs, between a philofophet' 
and a common'ftreet porter, for example, feems 
to aril'e not fp much from nature, as from habit* 
cuftom, and education. When they came into 
the world, and for the firft fix or eight yean, of 
their iCXiitcnce, they were very much alike, and 
neither-their parents nor play-fcUows could per¬ 
ceive any remarkable difference. About that 
age', or foon after,-they come to be, employed in 
ve’ry different occupations, The difference of 
talents cornea then to be talcen notice of, and 
widens by degrees, till at lall: the vanity of the 
pkilofopher is willing to acknowdedge fcarce any 
refopblanee. But without the difpofiiion to 
truck, barter, and exchange, every man muff 
have procured to himlclf every neceffary and 
ren-vehiency of life which he wanted. All muft 
have had the fame duties to perform, and the 
fame work to do, and there could have been no 
fiich difference of employment as could alone 
give ocCaffon to any great difference of talents. 

/ As It is this dUpofition which forms thar dif- 
r fefcnceof taleiits, ft) remarkable among men of 
different profeffions, fo it is this fame difjpofition 
; which renders that difference ufefuL Many 
; tribes of animals acknowledged to .be all of the 
fame fpecies, derive from nature a much more 
remarkable diftinftion of genius, than what* 
antecedent to cuftom and education, appears to 
take place among men. By nature a philofopher 
is not in genius and difpolition half fo different 
from a ftreet porter, as a maftiff is from a grey¬ 
hound, or a greyhound from, a fpaniel., or this 
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laft from a fhcphcrd’s dog. . Thofe different 
tribes of animals, however, though all of the 
fame fpecies, are of; fcarcc. any ufc to one 
another. The ftrcngth of the maftiff . is not, 
in the leaft, fupported either, by the fwiftnefs of 
the greyhound) or by the fagacity of the fpanieJ, 
or by the docility of the lliepherd’s dog. . The 
effedts of thofe diffetent genjufes and talents, for 
want of the power or difpofition to barter and ex¬ 
change, cannot be brought ;into a common ftock, 
and do not in the leaft contribute to the better 
accommodation and conv.eniency of the fpecies. 
Each animal is ftill obliged.to fu.pport-and de¬ 
fend itfelf, feparately and independently, and 
derives no fort of advantage from that variety of 
talents with which nature. has diftinguilhed its 
fellows. Among men, on the con vary, the moft 
diffimilar geniufe s are of ufe to o ne a n oth er i .the 
different produces of theif refpeftive talents, by 
the general difpofition to truck, barter, and ex-' 
change, being brought, as it were, into a com¬ 
mon ftock, where every man may purchafe what¬ 
ever part of the produce of other men’s talents 
he has occafton for. 


CHAP. 
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she Dtvijioft^ of Lahmt is imited by the 
,1 ' ■ EseieM of she ADuriet.' ' 

S St Is the pbVer o^* exchanging that gives 
■' occafion to the dlv ifion of Uhav r; |b the 
extent of this divifion muft jilways be llmiced by 
the extent of that power,; or, in other words, by 
the^extent of-the, market; "When the market Is very 
fmall, 'no'perfon can hlivO any encouragcmeiit to 
dec! i catc h imfelf entirej y to one t [t'-ploy menr> 
^or want of the power to exchange £(11 that for- 
pUis part of the jirodoce of’: his own labour, 
■w'hicli is over and above his own^conlumptionj 
for fuch parts of the prodvice of ocher men-‘s 
labour as he has occafion for. j ' 

Thure are fomfe forts of induftryf of the 
low?ft kind, which can be carried on no where 
bill In a-great town. A porter, forexampile, can 
hnd employment and lublifteiice in, no ocher 
place. A village is by much tO'O nftrro'vT a 
fpheie for him ; even an ordinary market town 
is I'carce large enough to aftbrd him conftant 
occupation. I n the lone houles and very fmall 
villages'which are fcattcred about in fo defcrc a 
country 'as the Highlands of Scotland, every 
farmer mufl: be butcher, baker and brewer for 
his own family. In fuch fituations we can fcarce 
expert to find even a fiuith, a carpenter, or a 
malbtijf within: lefs'than twenty miles of another 
of the-fame trade,- The‘fcattcred families that 

Jive 




Jive at eight or ten miles dtftance from the c ha p . 
neareft 6f them, mod learn to pei'form them- v,»—y-w 
felves a great number of Utde pieces of v.’orkj 
for tvhfch* in more populous countries, they 
would call in the aJfiftanpe of thofe workmen. 

Country workmen are altnoft every'wfkrfe obliged 
to apply thenijelves to all the clifforent branches 
of indudry .that have fo much uij'mity to one 
another aa ta be employed abuut the fame fort 
of materials. A covintry carpenter deals in every 
fort of work that is made of Y.'Ood: a country 
ftnith in every fort ofwprk that is made of iron. 

The former- is not only a carpenteiv but a joiner^ 
a cabinet-maker, and even a carver in wood, 
as, well as a wheel-wright, a plough-wright,, a 
cart, and waggon maker. The employments of 
rive latter are ftill more various. It is ii;-ipollibIe 
there fooiild be fuch a trade as even that of a 
nailer in the remote arid inland parts of the 
Highiaiuis of Scotland, Such a workman ac 
the raije .of<a rhoufond nails a day^ and three 
hundred-working days in, the year, will make 
three hundred thoufand nails ii> the year. But 
ia fuch a fituacion .it woukl be impoilible to 
difpofo' of one thoufand, that is, of one day’s 
wotk in the.year, 

As'by'means of w'atfr*-carriagc a rxwre exten- 
fjve market is opened to every fort of induflry 
thanwhnf landTCarriagc alone cart a'flbrd it, fo it 
is upon the fea-coaftj and along the banks of na¬ 
vigable rivers* that ihduilry of every kind natur 
rally be^ns to fubdivide and improve itfelf, and 
it is frequently npt till a long time after that 
■ ' thofe 
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8 o^fi K cKofe improvemertSs extend themfelres to the in-, 

i > land parts of the country. A broad-wlkeled 
waggon,, attended by two men, and drawn by 
eight horfes, in about fix weeks time carries and 
brings' back between London and Edinburgh 
near jfbur ton weight of goods. In about the 
fame timc'a fhip navigated by fix or bight men, 

■and failing between the ports of London and 
Leith, frequently carries and brings back two 
■hundred ton weight of goods. Six, or eight 
men, ''therefore, by the help of water-carriage, 
can .carry, and bring back in the fame time the, 
lame quantity of goods between London and 
Edinburgh, as fifty broad-wheeled waggons, at¬ 
tended by a hundred men, and drawn by fotir 
hundred horfes. Upon twp hu,ndred tons of 
goods, therefore, carried by the' clieapeft land- 
carrwgeTro,m London to, Edinburgh, there mu ft 
be ejurged the maintenance of a hundred men 
for three yreeks, and botli the maintenance, and, 
what; fs , neaidy equal to the maintenance, the 
wear ,an,d tear of four hundred, horfes as well as 
of fifty great waggons. Whereas, upon the fame 
qiiatxpiy of goods carried by water, tliere is to 
be charged only the maintenance of fix or eight 
men, and the' wear and tear of a Ihip of two 
hiindr,ed tons burden, together witli the value of 
the fvjp^rior ri^, or, the, difference of the infu- - 
ranee .land, and wntex-can'iage. Were 

there , no , q^dv;r communication between thole 
two pI^’Cs, therefore,; ,but,hydaud-carriage, as no 
goods, .cqidd , ;be tr;>n(ported , frotn» the one ,to the 
oriirr,. escept iuch ivlipfo,price, 'was, .very confi- 

ilerable 
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derable in proportion to their weight, they could ^ 
Carry on but a frrtail part .of thSE conimerce 
which at prefept lubfifts between them,'and cofi- 
fe^uCntly could give but a fmall part of that en¬ 
couragement which they at prefent nmmally af¬ 
ford to each, pther’s indiiflryt There coiild be 
little or no commerce of .any kind between the 
diftant parts of the world,' What goods could 
bear the ejtpence of land-carriage between Ton- 
don, and Calcutta ? Or if there v.'cre any fo pre¬ 
cious as to be able to ftipport this Cxpence; with 
what fafety could they be tranfported through 
the territories: of fo many .. barbarous nations ?' 
Thofe tw'o ,cities, however, at prefent carry on a 
very con fid er able commerce with each other, and 
by mutually. aSbrding a ptarket, give a good 
deal of encouragement to each other’s, induftry. 

StNGE fucii, therefore, are the advantages of 
water-carriagei.'it: is natural that' the firft 'im¬ 
provements, of art and ihduftf’y fliould be made 
where thi,s . eonveniency opens the whole world 
for a marlcct to the produce of every fort ofda-' 
boor, .and that they fhoulddlwayg'bO much later' 
in extending, themfeIves into the inland parts'6f^ 
the country. The inland parts of the country’'' 
can for a long time have no'other market for the 
greater part of their good?* but the doun'try 
wjiich lies round about them, and feparateS tfieirl 
from the fea-coaft, and the great navigable ri¬ 
vers, The extent of their market, therefore, 
muft for,a long time be in proportion to the 
riches and populournefs of that country, and Con- 
fequently their improvement mull always be pof- 

terior 
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I! o o K terior ■ ■ the .iqjp^ovement, of, ths|.t^ .coiiiqtry. - In 

oijr .North iVnU’riGan, colonies the plantations 
have, conftantly followed either tlie fca-poail or 
the banks of the navigable rivers,'; and , have 
fcapce ,an,y where cihitended themfelyes ty any 
confiderable difeance from .both. . ,• , , 

The. iiatiqns., that, according tq-the, beft 
authenticated .hiftorv, appear to ,hav;.e b,cen,,hrii 
ci yil ited, rn-rt thole, ;di at d wel t - ropnd tlie;, coaft 
of the Meditmanean fea. That fe,aj; by far the 
greiteft, inlet tliat .is knoxvn in the.wprid, having 
no. r;ides, nor confequendy aiiy wavps- excppt 
ftich as are caufed by the wind o.nly^ .was, b,y .the 
fmoothnefs of its, fufface, as well,.as,by the mul¬ 
titude of its iQands, and,,ti)e proximity of its 
ncighbo wring, Ihores, extremely, favourable to the 
infant navigation of the, world j when, frorn, their 
ignorarice of thq „ compafs, men were afraid to 
quit the shew of tlie.coaib and from the imper- 
fcfliyn .of ,,the aat of .fhip-buil.ding,, to abandon 
thepfpives to the boiHerous waves of the ocean. 
To pa.fs beyond the pillars of Hercules^ that is, 
to fail put,of the Streigivts of Gibr iltar, was, in 
the antient; wofld, long confidered as a moft 
wonderful and dangerous exploit of navigation. 
It was late before even the Phenicians and Car¬ 
thaginians., the moft fkilful, navigators and IKip- 
bivilders of thofe old times, attempted it, and 
tiiey were for a long time the only nations that 
did attempt it. 

Of all the countries on the coaft of the Medi¬ 
terranean fea, Egypt feems to have been the firft 
k which either agriculture or mimufaftures were 

cultivated 







cultivated and improved to any confidSHbre ^ ^ 

degreeJ Upper Ej^.pt extencjs itfdf nowhere ■..■-■iy— 
above a few mile?, freyp the, Nile* in Lower 
Egypt that_ gte^c river breaks itfelf- into many 
different canals, wbieb, with the afliftance of a 
little art, foeoYto liave t^orded a communica:- 
rion by wate;rTWrTlage, not only between all the 
jjreat towns, but bt;tw«;en ail tlie confiderable 
villages, and tven tQ many furm-houfes in the 
country 5 nearly in the facn,e manner as the Rhine 
and the Tyliriele do in Holland prefenr^ The 
extent ar^d eafmei's of this inland navigation was 
probably one of the principal caufes of the early 
improvement, of Egypt. 

Thje improvements in agriculnire and manu- 
fafhires feem likewife to have been of very great 
antiquity in the provinces of Bengal in the Eaft 
Indies, and in fame of the caftern provinces of 
China i though the great extent of this antiquity 
is not authenticated by any hilk>ries of whofc 
authority we, in this part of the world, are well 
affured. In Bengal the Ganges and fcveral other 
great rivers form a great number of navigable 
canals in the fame manner as the Nile does in 
Egypt. In the Eallern provinces of China too, 
fevcral great rivers lunn, by their different 
branches, a multitude of canals, and by commu¬ 
nicating with one another afford aji inland navi¬ 
gation much more cxtenfive than that either of, 
the Nile or the Ganges, or perhaps than both of 
them put together. It is remarkable that neither 
the antient Egyptians, nor the Indians^ non the 
C'hinefe, encouraged foreign cprnmercei but , 
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s 0^0 K feem ail to have derived their great opulence 
from this inland navigation. 

A LI, the inland parts of Africa, and all that 
pare of Afia which lies any confiderable way 
north of the Euxine and Cafpian feas, the antient 
Scythia, the modern Tartaiy and Siberia, feem 
in all ages of the world to have been in the fame 
barbarous and uncivilized ftate in which we find 
them at prefent. The fea of Tartary is the fro¬ 
zen ocean which admits of no navigation, and 
though fome of the greatefl: rivers in the world 
run through that country, they are at too great a 
diftante from one another to carry commerce 
and communication through the greater part of 
it. There are in Africa none of tliofe great in¬ 
lets, fuch as the Baltic and Adriatic feas in 
Europe, the Mediterranean and Euxine feas in 
both Europe and Afia, and the gulphs of Arabia, 
Perfia, India, Bengal, and Siam, in Afia, to 
carry maritime commerce into the interior parts 
of that great continent: and the gieat rivers of 
Africa are at too great a diftance from one ano¬ 
ther to give occafion to any confiderable inland 
navigation. The commerce befides which any 
nation can carry on by means of a river w’hich 
does not break irfelf into any great number of 
branches or canals, and which runs into another 
rcrritory before it reaches the fea, can never be 
very confiderable j bccaufe it is always in the 
power of the nations who polTefs that other terri¬ 
tory to obitruit the communication between the 
upper country and the fea. The navigation of 
the Danube is of very little ufe to the difi'erent 

ftaces 
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of Bavaria, Auftria’ and -J-Iungary, in com- ^ 
parildn of what it would be if shy of ■them pof*. —y—J 

felled thetwholc of its icourlc till it falls into: ^he 
lijuck Sea.; I 

i ■■ , ■ ,; •' - ' ' " '' . — ■ - 
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the On^in (JKd Vjfe of Money 

W 'H E N the divifion of labour has been 

once thoroughly ellablillicd) it is bWt a , 
very fmall part' of a man’s wants which the pro¬ 
duce of hifi' dWiV laboilr can-fupply.' He fuppdi<;s 
the far gi'catcr part ot them by exchanging that 
furplus part of the produce 6l his' own labouri 
which is over and above his Pwn confumptiOh, 
for fvKh parts'of the' produce bf dthcr 'me'n’s' la¬ 
bour as he has occafion fori Every man thus 
lives b'y exchangingi or becomes in fomc mca-' 
fure a merchant, and the fbdicty •itfelf grewS to 
be -what is properly a commercial fociety^ 

But when the divifion of labbur firft bc'gart' to 
take place, this power of exchan^ng rnufE fre¬ 
quently ha-ve been very much clogged and em- 
barralTed in its operations. One man, we fliall 
fuppofe, has more of a certain commodity than 
he himfclf has occafion for, while another has 
lefs. The former confequently wbiild be glad tO 
difpofe of, and the latter to purcliale, a part of 
tills fuperfluity; But if this latter fliOuld chance 
to have nothing that the former ftands in need 
of, no exchange can be made between them. 
VoL. I. D The 
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The biitcher has more meat in his diop than tie 
him/clf can confume, and the brewet .and the 
baker would each of them be willing to purchafe 
a part of it. But they have nothing to offer in 
exchange, except tlie different produftions of 
their refpeftive trades, and the butciu-r is already 
provided with all the bread and beer whicli he 
has immediate occafion for.' No exchange can, 
in this cafe, be made between them. He cannot 
be their merchant, nor they his-fcoftomers > and. 
they are all of them thus mutually lei's tervice- 
abis to one another. In order ta avoid the in- 
con venicncy of flich fituations, every prudent 
man in every period of fociety, after the firft 
eilabliihment of the divifion of labour, muft na¬ 
turally have endeavoured to manage his affairs in 
fiich a manner, iW to have at all times by him, 
befides the peculiar produce of hb own induftry, 
a certain quantity of fome one ccmm jdity or 
ocher, fuch as he imagined few people would be 
likely to rtfufe in excliange for the produce of 
their induilry. 

Many different commodities, it is probable, 
•were fuccefTively both thought of and employed 
for this purpofe. In the rude ages of Ibciety, 
cattle arc faid to have been the common infttu- 
ment of commerce j and, though they muft have 
been a moft inconvenient one, yet in old times 
we find things were frequently valued according 
to the number of cattle which had been given j.n 
exchange for them. The armour of Diomede, 
fays Horner, coft only nine oxen i but that of 
Gluucus coft an hundred oxen. Salt is faid to 

be 
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its tiie common inrtruincnt of commerce and cx- ® *** 

changes in Abyfllnia ; a fpecies of Ihclls in fonne 
parts of the coaft of India-, dried cod at New- 
foundl.ind; tobacco in Virginia} fugar in fome ^- 4 , 
of our Weft India colonies 5 hides or dreffed Jca~ 5 
ther in fomC other countries; and there is at this Bin 
day a village in Scotland v-here it is not uncom¬ 
mon, 1 am told, for a workman to carry nails in- 
ftead of money to the baker’s Ihop or the ale- 
houfci 
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In all ectntries} hotveverj men feem at laft to 
have been determined by irrefiftibl-.* reafons to 
give the preference, for this employment, to me¬ 
tals above every other commodity; Metals can 
not only be kept with as little lofs as any other 
commoility, fcarcc any thing being iefs perifh- 
able than they arc, but they can likewift, with¬ 
out any lofs, be divided into any number of 
parts, as by fuftori thofe parts can cafdy be re¬ 
united again} a cjtiality which no other equally 
durable commodities polfefs, and w'hich more 
than any other quality renders them fit to be the 
inftruments of commerce and circulation. I'he 
man who wanted to buy fait, for example, and 
had nothing bvlt cattle to give in exchange for 
it, mull have been obliged to buy fait to the 
value of a whole ox, or a whole fheep at a time. 
He could feldom buy lels than this, becaufe 
wlmt he was to give for it coOld feldom be di- 
vided without lofs; and if he had a mind to 
buy more, he mu ft, for the fame reafons, have 
been obliged to buy double or triple the quan¬ 
tity, the value, to wit, of two or three ox^n, or 

Da of 
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and linen cloth. All of them are equally mean^ 
to afeertain, by means of a publjek ftarnp, the 
quantity and unifoi-m goodneis of thole tiilferent 
commodities when brought to market, 

1'he firft pphlick ftainps of this kind that were 
ailixed to the current metals, feem in many cafes 
to have been intended to afeertain, what it was 
both moft difficult and mofl important to afeer- 
tain, the goodnefs or finenefs of the metal, and 
CO have refembled tire fterling mark which is 
at prefent affixed to plate and bars of filyer, or 
the Spanilb mark which is Jbmetimes affixed rp 
ingots of gold, and which being ftruck oiily 
tipon one tide of the piece, and not coyei'ing 
the whole fur face, afcercains the fineijefs, hvit not 
the weight of the metal, Abraham weighs to 
Ephfon the four hundred ihekds of fdycr which 
he had agreed to pay for the field ofMachpetah. 
They arc faid however to be the current money 
of the merchant, and yet are received by weight 
and not by tale, in the fame manner as ingots of 
gold and bars of fiiver are at prefenc. The re¬ 
venues of the antient Saxon kings,of Engiabd 
are faid to have been paid, not in money but in 

anti nrqriiions' o'rin 
wns. \Aiiham t ie Conqueror in^nvi'Ccd the 
cuftom of paying then/ in money. This nyoaey, 
Jiowever, was, for a long time, !redej ,''.‘d iw the 
exchequer, by weight and not by tale. ' • . 

The inconvcniency and di%ulty of weighing 
t.hoftt metals with ex^nefe gjwo occafion to the 
tnilitution of coins, of which the ftamp, covering 
entirely both fides of the piece and fomeiimes 

thv. 
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the edges too, was fwppofed to alceitain not only 
the finenels, but the weight of' the metal. Such 
coins, therefore, were received by tale as at pre- 
fent, without the erou'ble of weighing. 

The denominations of thofe coins fcem orl* 
ginally to have esprefTed the weight or quantity 
of metal contained in them. In the time Of 
Servius Tullius, who firft coined money at 
flo.Tie, the Roman' As or Pondo contained a 
Roman pound of good copper. It was divided 
in the fame manner as our Troyes pound, into 
twelve ounces, each of which contained a real 
ounce of good copper. The Englifh pound 
fterling, in the time of Edward L, contained a 
pound, Tois'er weight, of filver of a known fine- 
nefs. The Tower pound feems to have been 
forncthing more than the Roman pound, and 
fomething lefs th.an the Troyes pound. ThU 
liift was not introduced into the mint of England 
till the 18th of Menry VlII, The French livre 
contained in the time of Charlemagne a pound, 
Troyes weight, of filver of a known finenefs. 
The fair of Troyes in Champaign was at that 
time frequented by all the nations of Europe, 
and the weights and meafurcs gf fo famous a 
market were generally known and efteemed. 
The Scots money pound contained, from th^ 
time of Alexander the Firft tg that of Robert 
Bruce, a pound of filver of the fame weight an(l 
finenels with the Englifh pound fterling. Eng,; 
iifh, French, and Scots pennies too, contained 
all of them originally a real pennyweight of fil¬ 
ver, the twentieth part of an cfunce, and the rwo- 
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o ^ Iiundfcd-and-fortictJi part of a pownd. The llii}- 
iijig too feems yriginully to have been the deno- 
niination of a weight. wheat is at twelve 

JJjtlHngs the quarter^ fays an ancient ftatute of 


Henry ill. then waftel l/tead sf a farthing Jhall 
ttitigh elr,^«n finilhgs and fmr fms,. The pro¬ 
portion j however, be. ween the Ihllling and either 
the penny on the one hand, or the pound on th? 
Other, feerns not to have been^ fo coiiftant and 
uniform as that beweea the penny and the 
pound. Uurmg the fir ft race of the kings of 
trance, the french fou or fiiiiting appears upon 
difiefcnt occahons to hiive contained five, twelve, 
twenty, and forty pennies. Among the ancient 
Saxons a fhilling appears ar one time to have 
contained only five pennies, and it is not impro¬ 
bable that it may have been as variable among 
them as among their neighbours, the ancient 
Tranks. From the time of Charlemagne among 
tlic French, and from that of William the Con¬ 
queror among the EngiiJh, the proportion be¬ 
tween the pound, the Hiilling, and the penny, 
feems to have been uniformly the fame as at pre- 
fent, phpugh the v.due of each has been very dif¬ 
ferent. For in every coutjcry of the vvorld, I 
believe, the avarice and injuftice of princes and 
fovercign ftaces, abufing the confidence of their 
fubjefts, have by degrees diminilhed the real 
quantity of metaj, which had beep, origiihilly 
contained in their coins. The Horn an As, in the 
Utter ages ot the Rcpviblick, was reduced to U'C 
twenty-fourth part of its original value, and, in- 
ftead pf weighing a pound, came cp weigh only 

half 





half an ounce. The Englilh pound and penny 
contain at prefent about a third only; the Scots 
pound and penny about a thirty-fixth } and <hc 
French pound and jwnny about a fixty-fixth 
part of their original value. By means of thofe 
operations the princes and fovereign liates which 
performed them were enabled, in appearance, to 
pay their debts and to fulfil their engagements 
with a fmalier quantity of filver than v/ould 
otherwife have been requifite. It was indeed in 
appearance only ; for their creditors were really 
defrauded of a part of what was due to them. 
All other debtors in the ftate were allowed the 
fame privilege, and might pay with the fame 
nominal fum of the new and debafed coin what¬ 
ever they had borrowed in the old. Such ope¬ 
rations, therefore, have always proved favourable 
to the debtor, and ruinous to .the__cn^hqr, and 
have I'ometimes produced a greater and more 
univerfal revolution in the fortunes of private 
perfons, than could have been occafioned by a 
very great publick calamity. 

It is in this manner that money has become 
in all civilized nations the univerfal inllrumcnt 
of commerce, by the intervention of which 
goods of all kinds are bought and fold, or ex¬ 
changed for one another. 

What arc the roles which men naturally ob- 
ferve in exchanging them either for money or for 
one another, I (hall now proceed to examine. 
Thefe rules determine w-hat may be called the 
relative or exchangeable value of goods. 


The 
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Th£ word-VALtffi, it is to be obfen'e<.i, has 
mo different meaniogs, and fonietifiies tjjpreffes 
t he fome particular ofaj efl, and ibme- 

times the^ov^cr orpuTcK^g other£opds which 
the poflfefliGn of tliac-obji^ The one 

rmy be called “ val oe ih’oi ethe otherj “ vahie 
“ in ■ exchange .*’ '^The things which have the 
greateft value in life have frecfuently little or no 
value in exchange*} and, on fhc contrary, thofc 
which have the greateft valuedn exchange have 
frequently little or no value in ule.'^ Nothing la 
more ufcful than water,: but it will purehal’e 
fciircc any thing; fcarce any thing can be had 
in exchange for it. A diamond, on the con¬ 
trary, hai» Icarcc any value in ufe s but a very 
gieat quantity of other goods may frequently be 
had in exchange for it. 

order to inveftigate the principles which 
tcgulate the exchangeable value of commodities, 
rihall endeavour to flieWi 

First, what is the real meafure of this ex¬ 
changeable value i or, wherein conflils the real 
price of all cornmciditics. 

Secoholv, what are the diflci-eni parts of 
W'hich this real price is cotmpofed or made up. 

Arm, Titftiy, what are the different circum- 
ftances which Ibitl^inncs niife' fome or all of 
thele different parts of price above, and fome- 
times llnl; them below their natural or ordiiiiuy 
rate; or, what are the enures which fometimes 
hinder the market-price, that is, the aftuaJ price 
of commodities, from coinciding exactly-with 
what may be called tiicir natural price. 


I SHALI. 
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I SHALL endeavour to explain, as fully and ^ 'Jy* 
diftintitly as I can, thofc three fubjefts in the 
three following chapters, for which I rnuil very 
earnefi:ly entreat both the patience and attention 
of the reader: his patience in order to exa:nine 
a detail which may perhaps in feme places ap¬ 
pear unncceflarily tedious} and his attention in 
order to imdcrifand what may, perhaps, after 
the fulled: explication which 1 am capable of 
giving of It, appear Itill in fome degree obfcurc. 

I am always willing to run fome hazard ol being 
tedious in order to be fure that I am perfpicuous; 


and after taking the utmoft pains that I can to 
be perfpicuous, fome obfeurity may ftill appear 
to remain upon a fubjedd in its own nature ex¬ 
tremely abftradlcd. 


C H A P. V. 

0 / the real and nominal Price of Cemmoditres, or 
of their Price in Lahur, and their Price in 
Money. 

E very man is rich or poor according to 
the <legree in whicli lie can afford to enjoy 
the neceffarics, convcniencies, and amufements 
of human life. But after tlie divifion of labour 
has once thoroughly taken place, it is but a very 
fmall part of thefe wilii vrhich a man's own la¬ 
bour can fupply him'. The far greater part of 
them he niud dcrivci from the labour of other 

people, 
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people, and he imifl be rich or poor according 
-V—jjto chc quantity of that labour which he can 
icommand, or whicii, he can afford to purchafe. 
The value of any commodity, therefore, to the 
perfon who poffeiTes it, and who means not to 
life or confume it himftli^ but to exchange it 
for other commodities, is equal to the quantity 
of labour which it enables him to piirchafe or 
j command. Labour, therefore, is the real mcafure 
i of the exchangeable value of all commodities. 

1'hr real price of every thing, what every thing 
really cofts to the man who wants to acquire ic, 
is the toil and trpihblcL.C'f. "W'hat 

ever)' thing' is really worth to the man wiio has 
acquired it, and who wants to difpofe of it or 
exchange i: for fomcching elfe, is the tq.U^and 
trouble whi_ch k_cari faye to hiruftlj;, and which 
it can i mpo fe upon other , people. What is 
bought with money or with goods is purchaled 
by labour as much as what we acquire by the 
toil of our own body. That money or ihofe 
, goods indeed fave us this toil. They contain 
the value of a certain quantity of labour whicli 
wf exchange for what is iuppofed at the time to 
contain the value of an equal quantity. Labour 
was the firib price, the original purchafe-money 
that v/as paid for all thing,s. It was not by gold or 
by fiiver, but by labour, that all the wealth of the 
vrorkl was originally purchafed i and its value, 
to thofe who poQeJs it and who want to ex- 
rlutnge it for foiiie new prod unions, is precifcly 
rqu'd to the quantity of Labour which it can 
c'viblc them to jmrehafe or command. 

WSAlTFi, 
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Wealth, as Mr. Hobbes fays, is power. But 
the perlbn who either acquires, or fuccccds to a 
great fortune, docs not necefTarily acquire of 
fuccced to any pulititai power, either civil or 
military. His fortune may, perhaps, afford him 
the means of acquiring both, but the mere 
poffeflion of that fortune does not ncceflarily 
convey to him cither. The power which that 
poireflion inimediately and dircdlly conveys to 
him, is the power of purchafingja certain com¬ 
mand over all the labour, or over all the produce 
of labour which is then in the market. His for¬ 
tune is greater or lefs, precifely in proportion to 
rhe extent of this power; or to the quantity 
either of other men’s labour, or, what is the 
fame thing, of the produce of other men’s 
labour, which it enables him to purchafe or 
command. The exchangeable value of every 
thing mult always be precifely equal to the extent 
of this power which it conveys to its owner. 

But though labour be the real meafure of the 
exchangeable value of all commodities, it is not 
that by wliich their value is commonly cltimatcd. 
It is often difficult to al'certain the proportion 
between two different quantities of labour. The 
time fpent in two different forts of work will not 
j always alone determine this proportion. The 
I different degrees of hardfltip endured, and of 
j ingenuity cxercifed, muft likewife be taken into 
account. There may be more labour in an 
hour's hard work, than i.n two hours eafy bu- 
fmefs; or in an hour’s application to a trade 
which it colt ten years labour to learn, than in a 

month’s 
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8 0^0 K month’s imluftryat an ordinary and obvioui 
w—v~»»i employment. But it is not eal'y to find any ac. 
curate incafvire either of hardfliip or ingenuity. 
In exchanging indeed the diflerent produftions 
o( different forts of labour for one another, ibmc 
allowance is eomnionly made for both. It is 
adjuiled, however, not by any accurate meafure> 
Tjbut by the higgling and bargaining of the 
J/marker, according to that fort of rough equality 
which, though not exact, is fofflcient for carrying 
on the bidincfsi of comrtUin life. 

Evurv commodity bcfides, ik more fi-CqUentiy 
exchanged for, and thereby compared with, 
other commodities than witii labour. It is more 
riatural, fticrefore, to ctUmate its exchangeable 
value by the quantity of fome' odier commodity 
than by that of the labour which it can ptirchafo, 
The greater part of people too underlland better 
wh.ar is meant by a qttantity of a particular com¬ 
modity, than by a qviantity of labour. The one 
rs a plain palpable object j the other an abflract 
notion, which, though it can be made fofficiehtly 
intfiligible, is not altogether fo natural and 
obvious. 


But when barter ceafes, and money has be* 
come the common inllrumenc of com mere e> every 
particular commodity is more frequently ex¬ 
changed lor money than far any other commo¬ 
dity, The butcher I’eldom carries his beef or 
his mutton to the baker, or the brewer, in order 
to exchange them for bread or for beer, but he 
carries them to the market, where he exchanges 
them for money, and afterwa''ds exchanges that 
6 money 
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money for brsad and for beer. The quantity 
of money which he gets for them regulates too 
the quantity of bread and beer which he can .after¬ 
wards purchafe. It is more natu: ai and obvious 
to him, therefore, to ettimate their value by the 
quantity of money, die commodity for which J»< 
immediately exchanges them, tlian by that of 
bread and beer, the commodities for which he 
can exchange them only by the intervention of 
anotlier commodity •, and rather to fay that his 
butcher’s meat is worth tJireCpcncc or fourpcncc 
a pound, than that it is worth three or four 
pounds of bread, or three or four quarts of fmall 
beer. Hence it comes u pafs, that the ex¬ 
changeable value of every commodity is more 
frequently cftiinatcd by the quantity of money, 
than by the quantity cither of labour or of 
any other commodity which can be had in ex¬ 
change lor it. 

Gold and filver, liowever, like every other 
commodity, vary in their value, are fometimes 
cheaper and fometimes dearer, fometimes of eaficr 
and fometimes of more difficult purchafe. The 
quantity of hibour which any particular quantity 
of them can purchafe or command, or the quan¬ 
tity of other goods which it will exchange for, 
depends always upon the fertility or barrennefs 
of the mines which liappen to lie known about 
the time when fuch exchanges are made. The 
difeovery of the abundant mines of America 
reduced, in the fixtcenth century, the value of 
gold and filvcr in Europe to about a third of 
what it had been before. As it coil lefs labour 
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BOOK jf, bring tiioft metals from the mine to the 
V..., /-ri,- market, fo when they were brought thither they 
could purchiife or command lefs tnbour; ami 
this revolution in their value, though perhaps 
the greaidt, is by no means the■ only one of 
which hiilory gives fonit account- ■ But as a 
mearm-e of quantity, fuciv a? the: natural foot, 
fathom, or handful, which is continually varying 
in its own quantity, caiv never be an accurate 
meafure of the quantity of other things j fo a 
commodity which is..itfelf continually varying 
jin its ovrn value, can never be an accurate 
jimcafvire of tlie value of other- Commodities. 
Equal cp I An titles of labour, at all times and 
places, may be faid to- be of’equal value to the 
i4bouivr. In his ordinary Hate of health, ftrength 
and fp:''Ksj in die ordinary degree of his fltill 
and ^'jiserity, he muil always lay down the fame 
portio.n of Ifis eafe, his liberty, and his liappt- 
iK'ij. The price which he pays muft always be 
the fane, whatever may be the quantity of goods 
which he receives in return for it. Of tlicfe. 


' indeed, it may fomcdnies purcUafe a greater and 
fometiu^cs » linailer quantity; but it is their 
.value wdiicU varies, not that of the labour which 
■ purchafes them. At all times and places that is 
dear which it is difhcvdt to come at, pr which it 
Colls much labour to acquire; .and that cheap 
which is to be had c-afly, or with very little 
labour. Labour alone., therefore, never varying 
in its own value, is alone the ultimate and real 
ftandard by which the value of ail commodities 
can at all times and places be eftimated and 

compared. 
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comparedi h is their real p rice .moaey is their ^ '*■ 

' — >— 

IJUT though equal qUamitics of labour areal-* 
ways of equal value to the labourei'j yet to tiic 
pcrlbti who employs him they appear fometimes 
to be of greater and fometimes of finaller value* 

He purchafes them fometimes with a greater and 
fometimes with a fmaller quantity of goods, and 
to him the price of labour feems to vary like dtat ' 
of all other things. It appears to him dear in 
the one cafe* and cheap in the other. In reality, 
however, it is the goods which are .cheap in the 
one cafe, and dear in the other. 

1m this popular fenfe, therefore* labour, like 
commodities, may be faid to have, a real and a 
nominal price* Its real price may be faid to | 

Conhft in the quantity of the neceffartes and con- j 
veniencies of life-which are given for it 3 its no- 1 
rninai price* in the quantity of money. The i 
labourer is rich or poor* is well or ill rewarded, 
in proportion to the real, not to the nominal 
price of his labour* 

The diftinftion between the real and the 110,- 
minal price of commodities and labour, is ,not 
a matter of mere fpeculation, but may fometimes 
be of confidcrablc ufe in pra^ice. The fame 
real price is alv/ays of the fame value * but on 
account of the variations in the value of gold 
and fjlvcr, the fame nominal price is fometimes 
of very different values. When a landed eftate., 
therefore, is fold with a refervation of a perpe¬ 
tual rent, if it is intended that this rent fliould 
always be of the fame value, it is of icnportaiice 
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** to the family in whofe favotif it is rtferved, thac 
-ir—' it Ihould not confift in a particular fum of fhoney. 
Its value would in this cafe be liable to varia¬ 
tions of two different kinds; to thofc which 
\ arife from the different quantities of gold and 
filvcr which arc contained at different times in 
coin of the fame denomination > and, fccon^, 
'''\ to thofc which arife from the different values of 
equal quantities of gold and filver at different 
times. 

Painces and fovereign ftates have frequently 
fancied that they bad a temporary intcreff to di- 
tniniAi the quantity of pure metal contained in 
their coins} but they feldom have fancied that 
they, had any to augment it. The quantity of 
metal contained in the coins, I believe of alt 
nations has, accordingly, been almoff continually 
diminifliing, and hardly ever augmenting. Sucli 
variations therefore tend almoft alwa:ys to di- 
minilh the value: of a money rent. 

The difeovery of the mines of America dimr- 
nilhed the value of gold and filver in Europe., 
This diminution, itis commonlyfuppofcd, though, 
I apprehend, without any certain prdof, is ftilT 
going on gradually, and is likely to continue ter 
do fb for a long time. Upon this f\q>pofitiqn, 
therefore, fuch variations arc more lilcely to di- 
miniflis than to augment the valde of a money 
rent, even though it fliotrtd be ffipulafcd to be 
paid, not in fuch a quantity of coined iboncy of 
inch a denomination (in fo liiany pounds fter- 
ling, for example),'hot in fb many ounces either* 
of puYe filver, or of frlverof a certain ffandarti. 

The 
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The rents which have been referved in corn 
have j^refeived their value nihcli better than 
thofe which have been refeived in money, even 
where the denomination of the coin has nor been 
altered. By die iStH of Elizabeth it Was enafted. 
That a third of the rent of all college leafca 
Ihould be refeVviid in corn, to be pr.idi either in 
kind, or according to the cufrent "prices at 'the 
neareft publick market. The money afifing 
from this corn rent, though originally but a third 
of the whole, is in the preferit times, according 
to Doftor Blackftone, dommoftly near double of 
What atifes from the other two-thirds. The old 
money rents of colleges niufl:, according to this 
dccounr, have flmk almoft to a fourth part of 
their aiiclcnt valUcj or ate Worth little more 
than a fourth part of the corn which they Were 
formerly Worth. Btit lince thfe reign of Philip 
and Mary thd'denomination of the Englilh coin 
has undergone little or no alferatidn, and the 
lame number of pounds, fliilliags and pence have 
Contained very nearly the fame quantity of pure 
filver. This degradation, therefore, in the value 
df the money rents of colleges, has arilen alto¬ 
gether from the degradation irt the value of 
Iilver. 

\Vii£K the degradation in the value bf filver 
is combined with the diminution ot the quantity 
df it contained in the coin of the lame denomi¬ 
nation, the bfs is frequently ftill greater. In 
Scotland, where the denomination of the coih has 
undergone much greater alterations than it ever 
did in England, and in France, where it has 
E 2 under- 
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B 0^0 K. undergone ftill greater that; it ever did in Scot- 

> —V- land, fomc ancient rents, originally of confider- 
able value, have in this rnanner been reduced 
almoft to nothing. 

EttUAL quantities of labour will at diftant 
times be purchafed more nearly with equal quan¬ 
tities of corn, the fubfiftcnce of the labourer, 
than with equal quantities of gold and lilver, 
or perhaps of any other commodity. Equal 
quantities of corn, therefore, will, at diftant 
times, be more nearly of the fame real value, 
or enable the polleiror to purchafe or command 
more nearly the fame quantity of the labour of 
otlver people. They •will do this, I lay, more 
nearly than equal quantities of almoft any other 
commodity j for even equal quantities of corn 
will not do it cxadtly. The fubfiftcnce of the 
labourer, or the real price of lalxiur, as I ftiaJI 
endeavour to Ihow hereafter, is very different 
upon different occafions; nrvore liberal in a fb- 
ciety advancing to opulence than inmuc that is 
ftanding ftiil; and in one that is ftanding ftill 
than in one that is going backwards. Every 
other commodity, however, will at any particular 
time purchafe a greater or fmallcj- quantity of 
labour in proportion to the quantity of fub- 
fjrtence which it can purchafe at that time, A 
rent therefore referved In corn is liable only to* 
the vm'iariqns in the quantity of labour which a 
certain q'oantity of corn can purchar(;< But a 
rent referved in any .other commodi ty is liable, 
not only to die variations in the quantity of la¬ 
bour which any particular quantity of corn can 

purchaTe, 
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purchaff, but to the variations in the quantity pf 
corn which can be purchafed by any particular 
quantity of that commodity. 

Though the real value of a corn rent, it is to 
be obferved however, varies much .’cfs from cen¬ 
tury to century than that of a money rent, it 
varies much more from year to year. The 
money price of labour, as I fliall endeavour to 
Ihow hereafter, does not dudtuate from year to 
year with the money price of corn, but feems to 
be every where accommodated, not to the tem¬ 
porary or occafional, but to the average or ordi¬ 
nary price of that neceffary of life. The average 
or ordinary price of corn again is regulated, as 
I ihall likewife endeavour to fhow hereafter, by 
the value of ftlver, by the rtchnefs or barrennefs 
of the mines which fupply the market with that 
metal, or by the quantity of Labour which muft 
be employed, and confequently of corn which 
mu ft be con fumed, in order to bring any parti¬ 
cular quantity of filver from the mine to tHe 
market. But the value of filver, though it fome- 
tiines varies greatly from century to century, 
fcldom varies much from year to year, bur fre¬ 
quently continues the fame, or very nearly the 
fame, for half a century or a century together, 
The ordinary or average money price of corn, 
therefore, may, during fo long a period, con¬ 
tinue the fame or very neai ly the fame too, and 
along with it the money price of labour, pro¬ 
vided, at Icaft, the focieiy continues, in other 
refpefts, in the fame or neaily in the fame con¬ 
dition. in the mean time the temporary and 
P 3 occa- 
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oceafional price oi' corn may frequently be 
y-V double, one year, of what it had been the year 
before, or fluckuate, for example, from five and 
twenty to fifty fiiillings the quarter. But when 
corn is at the latter price, not only the nominal, 
but the real value of a corn rent will be double 
of what it is when at the former, or will com¬ 
mand double the quantity either of labour or 
of the greater part of other commodities j the 
money price of labour, and along with it that of 
moft other things^ continuing the fame during 
all tlielc fludkiiations. 

L.abour, therefore, It appears evidently, is 
the only univerfal, as well as tlic only accurate 
meafure of value, or the only ftandard by which 
wc can compare the values of different commo¬ 
dities at all times and at all places. We cannot 
effimate, it is allowed, the real valqeof different 
commodities from century to century by the 
quantities of filver which \vere given for them. 
We rannpt effimate it from year to year by the 
quantities of corn. By the quantities of iJbour 
wc can, with the greateft accuracy, cllimate it 
both from century to century and fvom year to 
■ year. I^rom century to century, corn is a better 
meafure than filver, becaufe, from century to 
century, equal quantities of corn will comnriand 
the fame quantity of labour more nearly than 
equ.al quantities of filver. From year to year, 
on the contrary, filver is a better meafure than 
, porn, bccaufe equal quantities of it will more 
nearly command the fame quantity of labour. 

But 







But though in eftablUhing perpetual rents, ^ p. 
or even in letting very long leafes, it may be of '—r—» 
ul'e to diftiriguilh between real and nominal 
price; it is of none in buying and fcll;ng, the 
more common and ordinary tranfaftions of hu¬ 
man life. 

At the fame time and place the real and the 
nominal price of ail commodities are exaiftly in 
proportion to one anotlrer. I he more or Icfs 
money you get for any commodity, in the Lon¬ 
don market, for example, the more or Ids la¬ 
bour it will at that time and place enable you to 
purchafe or command. Ac the fame time and 
place, therefore, money is the cxa£t mcafure of 
the real exchangeable value of all commodities. 

Jt is fo, however, at the fame time and place 
■only. 

Though at dlftant places, there is no regular 
proportion between the real and the money price 
of commoilities, yet the merchant who carries 
goods from the one to the other has nothing to 
confider but their money price, or the difference. 
between the quantity of filver for which he buys 
them, and that for which he is likely to fell 
them. Half an ounce of filver at Canton in 
China may command a greater quantity both of 
labour and of the ncceflarics and conveniences of 
life, than an ounce at London. A commodity, 
therefore, which fells for half an ounce of filver 
at Canton may there be really dearer, of more 
real importance to the man who poffellcs it there, 
than a commodity which fells for an ounce at 
LjOndon is to the man who poflefTes it at Lon- 
bi 4 don. 
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B 0 6 K don. If a London merchant, however, can buy 
.. >-4 *- ^ at Canton for half an ounce of fiiver, a commo¬ 
dity which iic can afterwards feU at London for 
an ounce, he gaim a hundred per cent, by the 
bargain, juft as much asi if an ounce of tilvcf 
was at London ey,adfly of the fame value as at 
Canton. It is of no importance to him that half 
aji ounce of filvcr at Canton would have given 
him the cammafid pf more labour and of a 
greater quantity of the neceffaries and conve- 
niencies of life than an ounce can dp at London, 
An ounce at London will always give him the 
command of double the quantity of all thefe 
which half an ounce, could have done there, and 
this ia.precifely what he wants. 

As it is the nominal or money price of goods, 
therefore, which finally determines the prudence 
or imprudence of all purchafes apd laics, and 
thereby regulates aliiiofl: th.e whole buiinefs of 
common life in which price is concerned, we 
annot w'onder that it Ihould have been fo much 
more attended to than the real price. 

Iij fuch a work as this, however , it may Ibme- 
times be of ufe to compare the different real 
values of a particular commodity at different 
times and places, qr the different degrees of 
power over the labour of other people which it 
may, upon different oceafions, have given ip 
thoie who pofleffed it. We muff in this cafe 
compart-, not fo much the different quantities of 
fiiver for which it was commonly fold, as the 
different quantities of labour which thofe dif¬ 
ferent quantities of filvcr could have purchafed. 

But 
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But the current prices of labour at diftant times 
3nd places can fcarce ever be known with any 
degree of e»a6tncfs. Thbfc of corn, though 
they have in few places been regularly re-* 
corded, arc in general better known and have 
been more frequently taken notice of by hifto- 
rians and other writers. We muft generally, 
therefo.-e, content ourfelves with them, not as 
being always exadly in the fame proportion as 
the current prices of labour, but as being the 
neareft approximation which can commonly be 
had to that proportion. I (liall hereafter have 
occafion to m^ke fevcral comparifons of this 
kind. 


C H A B. 
V. 



In the progrefs of induftry, commercial na¬ 
tions have found it convenient to coin fevcral 
different metals into money 5 gold for larger 
payments, filver for purchafes of moderate value, 
and copper, or fomc other coarfe metal, for thofc 
of ftill fmaller confideration. They have al¬ 
ways, huv/ever, confidered one of thofe metals 
fis more peculiarly the meafure of value than 
any of the other two; and this preference feems 
generally to have been given to the nicral which 
they happened firft to make ufe of as the in- 
{Irument of commerce. Having once begun 
to ufc it as their ftandard, which they mufl; have 
done when they had no other money, they have 
generally continued to do fo even when the ne- 
ceflity was not the i'amc. 

The Romans arc faid'to hive had nothing but 
copper money till within five years before the 

firft 
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BOOK firfl; Punic war *, when , they firft began to coin 
filver. Copper, therefore, appears to have con¬ 
tinued always the meafure of value in that re ■ 


publick. At Rome all accounts appear to have 
been kept, and the value of all eftaces to have 
been computed either in or, in l^eftgrtii. 

The jis was always the denomination of a copper 
coin. The word Sefiertim fignifies two AJes and 
a half. Though the Sgjhrtius, riiercfore, war. 
originally a filver coin, its value was eftimated in 
copper. At Rome, one who owed a great deal 
of money, was faid to have a great deal of other 
people’s copper. 

The northern nations who eftablifiied them.^ 
ftlves upon the ruins of the Roman empire, feem 
to have had filver money from the firft beginning 
of their fettlcmcnts, and not to have known 
cither gold or copper coins for Icveral ages i here- 
afeer. There were filver coins in England in 
the time of the Saxons j but there was little gold 
coined till the time of Edward III. nor any cop- 
per till that of James I. of Great Britain. In 
England, therefore, and for tlie fame reafon, I 
believe, in all other modern nations of Europe, 
all accounts are kept, and the value of all goods 
and of all eftates is generally computed in filver ; 
and '.vhen we mean to exprefs the amount of a 
perfon’s fortune, we feldom mention the number 
of guineas, but the number of pounds finding 
which we fuppoi'e would be given for iti 


* Pliof, lib. xxjuii. c, 3. 
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Originallv, in all covmcries, 1 believe, a le-. 


gai tender of payment could be made only in the 
90in of that metal, which was peculiarly con- 
fidered as the ftandiird or meafure of value. In 
England, gold was npt confidered as a legal ten¬ 
der for a long rime after it wa.s coined into mo™ 
my. The proportion between the values of 
gold and filver money was not fixed by any pub¬ 
lic law or proclamation ; bvic was iclt to be fet¬ 
tled by phe market, If a debtor offered payment 
in gold, the creditor might either rejed fuch 
payment altogether, or accept of it jit fuch a 
valuation of the gold as he and his debtor could 
Ogree upon. Copper is not at prefent a legal 
tender, except in the change of the fmalkr filver 
coins. In this Hate of things the diftindion be¬ 
tween the metal which was the ftandard, and 
fhat which was not the ftandard, was fomething 
niorc than a nominal diftindion. 


0 


In procefs of time, and as people became 
gradually more familiar with the ufe of the ditL 
ferent metals in coin, and consequently better 
acquainted with the proportion between thc-ir re- 
Ipedive values, it has in nioft countries, I be¬ 
lieve, been found .convenient to afeertain this 
proportion, anti to declare by a public law that 
a guinea, for examp>le, of luch a weight and 
tinenefs, fliould exchange for one-and-twenry 
Ihillings, or'be a legal tender for a debt of that 
amount. In this ftate of things, and during the 
continuance of any one .regulated proportion of 
this kind, the diftindion between the metal 
which is the ftandard and that which is not the 

ftandard, 
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ftandard, becomes little more than a nominal 
diftinftion. 

In confequence of an7 change, however, in 
this regulated proportion, this dlftinftion be¬ 
comes, or at leaft Teems to become, fomething 
more than nominal again. If the regulated 
value of a guinea^ for totample, was cither re¬ 
duced t(> twenty, or raifed to two-and-twenty 
/hillings, all accounts being kept and alinon: all 
obligations for debt being expreffed in filvcr 
money, the greater part of payments could in 
cither cafe be made with the fame quantity of 
filver money as before s but would require very 
different quantities of gold money ; a greater in 
the one c^c, and a fmaller in the other. Silver 
would appear to-be more invariable in its value 
than gold. Silver would appear to meafure the 
value of gold, and gold would not appear to 
meafure the value of filver. The value of gold 
would feem to depend upon the quantity of fil- 
ver which it would exchange for j and the value 
of filver would not Teem to depend upon the 
quantity of gold which it would eitchangc for. 
This difference, however, would be altogether 
owing to the cuftoin of keepijig accounts, and of 
cxprclfing the amount of all great and ftnall Aims 
rather in filver than in gold money, One of 
Mr. Drummond’s notes for five-and-twenty or 
fifty guineas would, after an alteration of this 
kind, he ftill payable with five-and-twenty or 
fifty guineas in the fame manner as before. It 
would, after fuch an alteration, be payable with 
the fame quantity of goltj as before, but with 

very 






very difFercnt quantities of filver. In the pay- ^ 
ment of fuch a note, gold would appear to be u—v—^ 
more invariable in its value than filver. Gold 
would appear to meafure the value of filver, and 
filver would not appear to meafure the value of 
gold. If the cuftom of keeping accounts, and of 
cxpreflTmg proniifTory notes and other obligations 
for money in this manner, fliould ever become 
general, gold, and not filver, 'Voulcl be con- 
fidered as the metal which was peculiarly the 
ftandard or meafure of value. 

In reality, during the continuance of any one 
regulated proportion between the rcfjiedtivc 
values of the different metals in coin, the value 
of the moft precious metal regulates the value 
of the whole coin. Twelve copper pence con¬ 
tain half a pound, avoirdupois, of copper, of 
not the beft quality, which, before it is coined, 
is feldoni worth fevenpence in filver. But as by 
the regulatipn twelve fuch pence arc ordered to 
exchange for a ihitling, they are in tlie market 
confidered as worth a Ihilling, and a fhilHng can 
at any time be had for them. Even before the 
hte reformation of the gold coin of Great Bri¬ 
tain, the gold, that part of it at leaft which cir¬ 
culated in I-ondon and its neighbourhood, was 
in general Icfs degraded below its ftandard v/eight 
til an the greater part of the filver. One-and- 
twenty v.'orti and defaced fliillings, however, 
were confidered as equivalent to a guinea, v/hich 
perhaps, indeed, was worn and defaced too, but 
feldom fo much fo. The late regulations have 
brought the gold coin as near perhaps to its 
ftandard weight as it is polfible to •bring the cur> 
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^ reni; coin of any nation j and the order, to rec^:n'*^f 
toy--"’ no gold at the public offices blit by weight, is 
likely to preferve it fo as long as that order is 
enforced. The filver coin ftiil continues in thrf 
fame worn and degraded ftate as before the re¬ 
formation of the gold coin. In the marker, howr 
ever, onc-and-twenty fliillings of this degraded 
filver coin arc ftiil conGdered as worth a guiitest 
of this excellent gold coin. 

The reformation of the gold coin has evidently 
railed the value of the filver coin which can be 
exchanged for it, 

In the EngUIlt mint a pound weight Of gold is 
coined into forty-four guineas and a half, whichj 
at one-and-twenty fiillings the guinea, is equal 
to forty-fix pounds fourteen IhlUings and fx- 
pcncc. An ounce of fuch gold coin, tltcreforc, 
is worth 3/. 17/. in filver. In England 

no duty or feignorage is paid upon the coinage, 
and he who carries a pound weight or an ounce 
weight of ftandard gold bull ion to the mint, gets 
back a pound weight or an ounce weight of gold 
in coin, without any deduftion. Three pounds 
feventcen fiillings and ten-pence lialfpenny an 
ounce, therefote is faid to be the mint price of 
gold in England, or the quantity of gold coirf 
which the muit gives in return for ftandard gold 
bullion. 

lii.fORE Ute reformation of the gefld tfolp, the 
price of Ifandird gold bulUon in the market had 
for many years been upwards of 3/. r 8j- fome- 
rimes ■;/. 19 r. and very frequently 4/. an ounce; 
tint fum, it is jirobable, in the worn and de¬ 
graded 






gratkd gold coin, feldom containing more than ^ 
an Ounce,offtandard gold. Since the reformation ( 

of the gold coin, the market price of ftandard 
gold bullion fcldoin exceeds i^s^rfd. an 
ounce, Before the reformation of the gold coin, 
the market price was aliAnys more or lefs abovo 
the mint price. Since that reformation, the mar¬ 
ket price has been conftanrly below the mine 
price. But chat market price is the fame whe¬ 
ther it is paid in gold or in fi'^'cr coin. The late 
rcformatio.o of the gold coin, therefore, has 
raifed not only the value of the gold coin, but 
like wife that of the filver coin in proportion to 
gold bullion, and probably too in proportion to 
all other commodities ; thtitigh the price of the 
greater part of other commodities being intlu- 
enced by fo many other caufes, the rife in the 
value either of gold or fliver coin in proportion 
to thein, may not be fo dilVinft and fenfible. 

In the Englidi mint a pound weight of ftand- 
ard fjlver bullion is coined inro fixey-two (hil¬ 
lings, ccntalrting, in the fame manner, a pound 
weight of ftandard filver. Five (hillings and 
two-pence an ounce, therefoR', is faid to be the 
mint price of filver in England, or the quantity 
of filver coin which the mi«r gives in return for 
ttandard filver bullion. Before the reformatiorr 
of the gold Coin, the market price of ftandard 
Itlver bullion vras, vipon (liUerent occafions, five 
fhillings and four-pence, five (Itillings and five- 
pence, five-(hillings and- fix-pcjicc, five (hillings 
and feven-pencf', and very often five (htlUrtgs and 
eight-pence an oivncc. Five fitiilings and fcvea- 

pcnce, 
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pence, however, fecms to have been the rnoit 
-I common price. Since the rerofmatioti of thd 
gold coin, the market price Of ftandard fiivef 
bullion ha* fallen occaiionally to five Ihillings 
and three-pence, five llnilings and four-pcnpCi 
and five ihtilings and five-pence an ounce, which 
lafb price it has fcarce ever esceedccl. Though 
the market price of filver bullion has fallen con- 
Cdcrably fmec the reformation of the gold coins 
it has not fallen fo low as d\e mint price. 

In the proportion between the different,metals 
in the Engliftv coin, as copper is rated very* 
much above its real value, fo filvcr is raced fume.- 
what below it, In the market of Europe, in the 
French coin and in the Dutch coin, an ounce of 
fine gold exchanges for about fourteen ounces of 
fine niver. In theEnglilh coin, it exchanges for 
about fifteen ounces, that is, fur more filvcr chan 
it is worth according to the common eftimation 
of Europe, Hut as the price of copper in bars 
is not, even in Eingiand, railed by the high price 
of copper in Englifii coinj fo the price of filver 
in bullion is not funk by the low rate of filver in 
F.nglifh coin, Silver in bullion ftill preferves its 
proper proportion co gold j for the fame, reafon 
that copper in bars preferves its proper propor¬ 
tion to filver. 


Upon the reformation of the filver coin in thcf 
reign of William III. the price of filver bullion 
fiill continued to be fom.ewhat above the minrt 
price. Mr, I/)cke imputed this high price to 
the {lermiQon of exporting filver bullion, and to 
the probibitiorv of exporting filver coin. This 

permifiioa 
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pcrmlfTion of exporting, he faidi rendered die 
demand for filver bullion greater than the dc-* 
niand for filver coin. But the mimber of people 
who want filver coin for the common ufes of 
buying and felling at home, is furely much 
greater than that of thofe who want filver bullion 
either for the ufe of exportation or for any other 
ufc. There fubfifts at prefent a like permiflion 
of exporting gold bullion, and a like prohibition 
of exporting gold coins and yet the price of gold 
bullion has fallen below the mint price. But in 
the Englifh coin filver was then, in the fame man¬ 
ner as now, under-rated in proportion to golds 
Sind the gold coin (which at that time too was not 
fuppofed to require any reformation) reguhated 
then, as well as now, the real value of t!ie whole 
coin. As ths reformation of the filver coin did 
not then reduce the price of filver bullion to the 
mint price, it is not very probable that a like re¬ 
formation will do fo now. 



CHAP. 

V, 



Weri the filver coin brought back as near to 
its ftandard weight as the gold, a guinea, it is 
probable, would, according to the prefent pro- 
ponion, cxcliange for more filver in coin than it 
would purcJiafc in bullion. I'hc filver coin con¬ 
taining its full ftandard weight, there would in 
this cafe be a profit in melting it doven, in order, 
firft, to fell th# bullion for gold coin, and after¬ 
wards to exchange this gold coin for filver coin 
to be melted down in the fame manner. .Some 
alteration, in the prefcat proportion feems to be 
the only method of preventing this inconve* 


niervcy. 
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The inconveniency perhaps would be lefs if 
filver was rated in the coin as much above its 
proper proportion to gold as it is at prefenc 
rated below it; provided it wa.? at the fame time 
enabled that filver ihoiild not be a legal tender 
for more than the change of a guinea; in the 
fame manner as copper is not a legal tender far 
more than the change of a fliillittg. No creditor 
could in this cafe be cheated in confequence of 
the high valuation of filver in coin 5 as no credi¬ 
tor can at prefent be cheated in confequence of 
the high valuation of copper. The baiilcers only 
would fuffer by this regulation. When a run 
comes upon them they fometimes endeavour to 
gain time by paying in fixpenecs, and they would 
be precluded by this regulation from this difere- 
dicable method of evading immediate payment. 
They would be obliged in conrequence to keep 
at .all times in their coffers a greater quantity of 
cafh than at prefent; and though this might no 
doubt be a confiderable inconveniency to them, 
it would at the fame time be a confiderable fc- 
curity to their creditors. 

Three pounds feventeen fliillings and ten- ■ 
pence halfpenny (the mint price of gold) cer¬ 
tainly does not contain, even in our prefent ex- 
cctleiit gold coin, more than an ounce of ftand- 
ard gold, and it may be ihoqght, therefore, 
ihould not purcliafe moreftandard bullion. But 
gold in qoin is more convenient than gold in 
bullion, and though, in England, the coinage is 
free, yet the gold which is carried in bullion to 
tlis mint, can fcldocn be returned in coin to the 




owner 
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owner till after a delay of feveral weeks. In the ^ 
prcfcnt hurry of the mint, it could not be re- -^t* 
turned till after a delay of feveral months. This 
delay is equivalent to a fmall duty, and renders 
gold in coin fomcwhat more valuable than an 
equal quantity of gold in bullion. If in the 
Engliflt coin filver was rated according to its 
proper proportion to gold, the price of filvci* 
bullion would probably fid! below the mint price 
even without any reformation of the filvcr coin j 
the value even of the prefent worn and defaced 
filver coin being regulated by the value of 
the excellent gold coin for which it can be 
changed • 

A SMAiL feignorage or duty upon the coinage 
of both gold and filver would probably incrcafe 
ftill more the fiipcriority of thofe metals in coin 
above an equal quantity of cither of them in bul¬ 
lion. The coinage would in this cafe incrcafe 
the value of the metal coined in proportion to 
the extent of this fmall duty ; for the fame rea-^ 
fon that the falhion inercafes the value of plate 
in proportion to the price of that fafhion. The 
fuperiority of coin above bullion would prevent 
the melting down of the coin, and would difeou- 
rage its exportation* If upon any public exi¬ 
gency it Ihould become ncccfTary to export the 
coin, the greater part of it would foon return 
again of itv own accord* Abroad it could fell 
only for its weight in bullion. At home it would 
buy more than that weight. There would be a 
profit, therefore, in bringing it home again. In 
France a feignorage of about eight per cent, is 
P* 2 impoied 
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^ impofcti upon the coinage, and the French cob^ 
when exported, is faitl to return home again of 
its own accord. 


The occaftonal fluftuations in the market 
price of gold and filver bullion arife from the 
fame caufes as the like fludluations in that of all 
other commodities. The frequent lofs of thofe 
metals from various accidents by fea and by 
land, the continual wafte of them in gilding and 
plating, in lace and embroidery, in the wear and 
tear of coin, and in that of place } require, in all 
countries which poirefs no mines of their own, a 
continual importation, in order to repair this lofs 
and this wafe. The merchant importers, like 
all other merchants, we may believe, endeavour, 
as well .IS they can, to fuit their occalional Im¬ 
portations to what, they judge, is likely to be the 
immediate demand. With all their attention, 
however, they fomerimes over-do the biifincfs, 
and fometimes under-do it. When they import 
more bullion than is wanted, rather than incur 
the rilk and trouble of exporting it again, they 
are fometimes willing to fell a part of it for 
foniething Id's than the ordinary or .average 
price. When, on the other hand, they import 
id's than is wanted, they get fomething more 
I than this price. But when, under all thofe oc- 
[ calional flucluations, the market price either of 
gold OP iilver bullion continues for feveral years 
together fleadily and conftantly, either more*or 
UTs above, or more or lefs below the mint price; 
we may be aflured that this fteady and confl.ant, 
citiicf fuperiority or inferiority of price, is the 

effedt 
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elTea of fomething in the ftate of the roin^l 
which, at that time, renders a certain quantity ofi 
coin either of more value or of lefs value than -, 
the precife quantity ol bullion v?hich it ought 
contain. The conftancy atnl lleadinefs of the 
effect, fuppofts a jiroportionable conllancy and 
ftcadinefs in the caulc. 

The money of any part>culai‘ country is, at 
any particular time and place, more or lefs an 
accurate mcafure of value according as the cur¬ 
rent coin is more or lefs exadlly agreeable to its 
ftandard, or contains more or lefs exaftly the 
precife quantity of pure gold or pure filvcr which 
it ought to contain. If in England, for exam¬ 
ple, forty-four guineas and a half contained ex- 
aftly a pound weight of ffandard gold, or eleven 
ounces of fine gold and one ounce of alloy, the 
gold coin of England would be as accurate a 
mcafure of the aftual value of goods at any par¬ 
ticular time and place as the n.aturc of the thing 
■would admit. But if, by rubbing and wearing, 
forty-four guineas and a half generally contain 
lefs than a pound weight of ffaudard gold j the 
diminution, however, being greater in feme 
pieces than in others; the mcafure of value 
comes to be liable to the fame fort of uncertainty 
to which all other weights and meafures are com¬ 
monly expoied. As it rarely happens chat tlicfo 
are exaflly agreeable to their ftandard, the mer¬ 
chant arijulh the price of his- goods, as wcil as he 
can, not to what thofc weights and meal'urcs 
ought to be, but to what, upon an average, ho 
finds by experience they adually are. In ronfe- 
F ^ qucncc 




h 0 0 K qucnce of a like difordcr in the coin the price of 
gfjods comes, in the fame manner, to be ad- 
jutted, nor to the quantity of pure gold or filver 
which the coin ought to contain, but to that 
which, upon an average, it is found by expe¬ 
rience, it actually does contain, * 

Bv the money-price of goods, it is to be ob- 
ferved, I underftand always the quantity of pure 
gold or filvcr for which they are fold, without 
any regard to the denomination of the coin. Six 
fliillings and eight-pence, for example, in die 
time of Edw;ird I., I confider as the lame money- 
price with a pound Iterling in the prefent times i 
becaufe it contained, as nearly as we can judge, 
the fame quantity of pure filver, 


CHAP. VI, 

Of the cempenent Parts of the Price of Commodiites, 

I N that early and nitle ftate of fociety which 
precedes both the accumulation of ftock and 
the appropriation of land, the proportion be-*'' 
tween the quantities of labour neceffary for ac¬ 
quiring difirrent objects feems to be the only 
circumftance which can alTord any rule for 
changing them for one another. If among a 
a nation of hunters, for example, it ufually pofts 
twice the labour to kill a beaver which it does 
to kill a deer, one beaver Ihould naturally ex- 
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change for or be worth two dccr. It is natural 
that what is ulu.illy the produce of two days or 
two hours labour, fhoiild be worth double of 
what is ufually the produce of one day's or one 
hour’s labour. 

If the one fpecics cf labour ftiould be nu^e 
IcVcre than the other, fome allowanc<^ will natu- 
i^iTy be made for this fuperior hardfhtp ; and 
the produce of one hour's labour in the one way 
may frequently exchange for that of two hours 
labour in the other. 

Or if the one fpecics of labour requires an 
uncommon degree of dexterity and Ingenuity, 
the efteem which m'tn have for fuch talents, will 
naturally give a value to their produce, fuperior 
to what would be due to the time employed 
about it. Such talents can feldom be acquired 
but in confcqucnce of long application, and the 
fuperior value of their produce may frequenrly 
be no more than a rcalbnablc compenfation for 
the time and labour which mull be fpent in ac¬ 
quiring them. In the advanced ftatc of fociety, 
allowances of this kind, for fuperior hardlhip and 
fuperior (kill, are commorjly made in the wages 
of labour j and fomeihing cf the fame kind muft 
probably have taken j>lace in its carlicft and 
rudeft period. 

In rlris ftatc of things, the whole produce of 
labour belongs to the labourer ; aijd the qua¬ 
lity of labour commonly employed in acquiring 
or producing any commodity, is the only cir 
cumllance which can regulate the quantity of la- 
F 4 hour 



B 0 0 r. bour which it ought commonly to purchale, 
w-y—' command, or exchange for. 


As foon as ftocjt accumulated in the hands 
of particular perfons, fomc of tlvein will nacui ally 
employ it in letting to work induftrious people, 
whom they will fupply with materials and I'ub- 
liftciKC, in order to make a profit by the I'alc of ‘ 
♦ their work, or what their labour adds to^the 

valu e of ti re nutcrkls. In exchanging tlie com¬ 
plete manufacture either for money, for labour, 
or for other goods, over and above what may be 
fufficient to pay the price of tfie materials, and 
the wages of the workmen, Ipmething mull be 
given, for the profits of the undertaker of the 
work who hazards his flock in this adventure, 

I 'J'hc value which the workmen add to the matc- 
I rials, therefore, refoiyes irfelf in this cafe into 
j two parts, of which the one pays their wages, the 
i other the profits of their employer ujxjn the 
! whole ftock of materials and wages which he ad- 
Wanced. He could have no intcrefl; to employ 
thcin, uniefs he expected from the fale of their 
work fomething more than what was fufficient to 
replace hjs ftock to him ; and he could have no 
intereft to employ a great Hock rather than a 
fmall one, unlcfs his profits were to bear fomc 
proportion to the extent of his Hock. 

I HB profits of ftock, it may perhaps be 
tilpught, arc only a different name for the wages 
pf a parcicul.ir fort of labour, the labour of in- 
fpe^tion and direilijn. They are, how'ever, al¬ 
together different, arc regulated by quite differ- 
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cnt priiyciples, and bear no proportion to 
quantity, the hardflilp, or the ingenuity of iliis 
fuppoled labour of ini'pcdlion anti diredlion. 
They are regulated altogether by the vatue _pf 
the ftnek em[)lQy ed. and are greater or jinaUer 
in proportion to the extent oi this itock. i..et us 
fiippole, for example, that in fome particular 
place, where tl\e toinmon annual proiits of rna- 
nufadiiring ftock are ten per cent, there are two 
diflerent maniifaiSlurcs, in each of which twenty 
workmen are employed at the rate of fiftceii 


pounds a year each, or at the'cxpence of three 


hundred a year in each manufadlory. Let us 
fuppofe too, that the coarle materials annuidly 
WTOuglit up in the one coft only iVven hundred 
pounds, while, the finer materials in the other 
coft feven thoufand. The capital annually em¬ 
ployed in the one will in this cafe amount only 
to one thoufand pounds; whereas that employed 
in the other will amount to ieven dioufand three 
hundred pounds. At the rate of ten per cent, 
therefore, the undertaker of the one will cxpe« 9 : 
an yearly profit of about one hundred pounds 
onlyj while that of die other will expefl about 
feven hundred and thirty pounds. But though 
their profits arc fo very different, their labour of 
infpcAion and diregion may be either ahogeditr 
or very nearly the fame. In many gre.-tt works, 
alnioft the whole labour of this kind is commit¬ 
ted to fome jirincipal clerk. Ilis wages pro¬ 
perly exprefs the value of this labour of in- 
fpedion and direftion. Though in fettling tlicia 
fome regard is had conunonly, not only to his 

l.ibour 
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iftbour and {kill, but to the trufb which is re- 
pored in him, yet they never bear any regular 
proportion to the capital of whirh he overfees 
rhe management; and the owner of this capital, 
though he is thus difeharged of alinoft all la- 
i)Our, flill expels that his profits (hould bear a 
) regular proixirtion to his capital. In the price 
of commodities, therefore, the profits of ftock 
conflitute a component part altogether dift'erene 
from the wages of labour, and regulated by 
tjuite different principles. 

In this ftatc of things, the whole produce of 
hibour does not always belong to the labourer, 
j lie mud in moft cafes (hare it with the owner of 
ih»: ftock which employs Kim. Neither is the 
tjuatitity of labour commonly employed in ac- 
.'Hiiriiig or producing any commodity, the only 
' circiimftance which can regulate the qu.mtity 
which it ought commonly to purchafe, com- 
ipiiand, or exchange for, An additional quantity, 
jilt is evident, muft be due for the profits of the 
I ftock which advanced the wages and furnilKed 
ithe materUls of that labour. 

*' As foon as the land of any country lias all 
beedme private property, the landlords, like ail 
other men, love to reap where they never fowed, 
and demand a rent even for its natural produce. 
I he wood of the foreft, the grafs of the held, .ind 
ill the natural fruits of the earth, which, when 
land was in common, coft the labourer only the 
tmtible of gathering them, come, even to him, 
u> have an additional price fixed upon them. 
Me n;uft then pay for the licence to g-athcr 

them i 





them i and muit g'r^c up to the landlord a por* ® 
cion of what Ins labour either coUefts or pro¬ 
duces, This portion, or, what comes to thu 
fame thing, the price of this portioti, coiiftitutus J 
the rent of land, and in the price of the greater 1 
part of commodities makes a third component I 
^rt. 

real value of all the different component 
parts of price, it mud be obferved, is mwfured by 
the quantify of labour which they can, each of 
them, purchafe or command. Labour mealures 
the value not only of that part of price which 
relblves itfelf into labour, but of that which re*, 
folvcs itfeif into rent, and of that which relblves 
itfelf into profit.- 

Iw every focicty the price of every commodity 
finally relblves itfelf into foine one or other, or 
all of thofe three parts 5 and in every improved 
Ibcie^y, all the three enter nrwre or lefs, as com¬ 
ponent parts, Into' the price of the Ur greater 
part of commodities. 

In the price of corn, for exaitiple, one part I 
pays the rent of the landlord, arother pays the | 
wages or maintenance of the labourers and U- i 
houring cattle employed in producing it, and i 
the third pays the profit of the farmer. Thefe 
three parts feein either Immcdiaudy or ulti¬ 
mately 10 make up the whole price of corn. ^ 
f ourth part , it may perhaps be thought, is necef- 
replacing the dock of the farmer, or for 
compenfating the wear and tear of his labouring 
cattle, and other inftruments of hufbandry. But 
it mull be confidered that the price of any tn- 

ftrument 
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ftrumcnt of hufbandry, fuch as a labouring horfc, 
is itfelf made up of the fame three parts j the 
rent of the land upon which he is reared, the la¬ 
bour of tending and rearing him, and the profits 
of the farmer who advances both the rent of this 
land, and the wages of this labour. Though the 
price of the corn, therefore, may pay the price 
as well as the maintenance of the horfe, the 
whole price ftiil rcfolves itfelf either immediately 
or ultimately into the fame three parts of rent, 
labour, and profit. 

In the price of flour or meal, we mutt add to 
the price of the corn, the profits of the milter, 
and the wages of his fervants; in the price of 
bread, the profits of the baker, and the wages of 
his fervants; and in the price of both, the la¬ 
bour of cranfporting the corn from the houfc of 
tlvc furnier to that of the miller, and from that 
of the miller to that of the baker, together with 
the profits of chofe who advance the wages of tjjac 
labour. 

The price of fiajt rcfolves itfelf into the fame 
three parts as that of corn. In the price of line.n 
we muft add to this price the wages of the flax- 
dreffer, of the fpinner, of the weaver, of the 
ble.ither, &c. together with the profits of their 
rcfpcLtivc employers. 

As any particular commodity comes to be 
more manufiiftur.cd, that part of the which 

refolvtT itfelf into wages and profit, coivies to be 
greater in proportion to that which rcfolves it- 
Iclf into rent. In the progrefs ot the manufac- 
luit, not only the number of profits increafe. 
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but every fubfequent profit is greater than the 
foregoing } becaufc the capital from which it is 
derived muft always be greater. The capital 
which employs the weavers, for example, muft 
be greater than that which employs the fpin- 
ners } becaufc it not only replaces that capital 
with its profits, but pays, befidcs, the wages of 
\ the weavers} and the profits muft always bear 
■ fome proportion to the capital. 

In the moft improved focieties, however, there 
are always a few commodities of which the price 
refolves itfelf into two parts only, the wages of 
labour, and the profits of ftqck } and a ftill 
fmaller number in which it confifts altogether in 
the wages of labour. In the price of fca-fifii> 
for example, one part pays the labour of the 
filhermcn, and the other the profits of the ca¬ 
pital employed in the filhery. Rent very fcl- 
dom makes any part of it, though it does fome- 
times, as I ftiall fhew hereafter. It is otherwife, 
at lead through the greater part of Europe, in 
river filhcrics. A falmon filhery pays a rent, 
and rent, though it cannot well be called the 
rent of land, makes a part of the price of a fal¬ 
mon as well as wages and profit. In fome parts 
of Scotland a few poor people make a trade of 
gathering, along the fea-lhorc, thofe little va¬ 
riegated Hones commonly known by the name 
of Scotch Pebbles. The price which is paid to 
them by the ftone-cuttcr is altogether the wages 
of their labours neither rent nor profit make 
any part of it. 



But 
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But the whole price of anycomiTiodity muftftill 
finally refo] VC itfclfinro feme one or other, or all of 
thofc three parts •, as whatever fiart of it remains 
after paying the rent of ,t|ie land> and the price 
of the whole labour_cmployed in raifing, manu- 
^rtiiring, and bringing it to market, mull iTc- 
ccltarily be profit to fomebotiy. 

As the price or exchangeitblc value of every 
particular commodity, taken I'eparately, rcfolves 
itfclf into ibme one or other or all of thofc three 
parts i ib that of all the commodities which com- 
pofc the whole annual produce of the labour of 
every country, taken complexly, mull reiblve 
itfclf into the fame three parts, and be parcelled 
out among different inhabitants of the country, 
either as the wages of their labour, the profits of 
their dock, or the rent of their land. The wliolc 
of what is annually either colleftcd or produced 
by the labour of every focicty, or what comes to 
the fame thing, the whole price of it, is in this 
manner originally dlftribured among fomc of its 
diftcrent members. Wages, profit, and rent, 
arc the timec original fources of all revenue as 
well as of aii exchangeable value. AU other 
revenue is ultimately derived from fbme one or 
other of thcfc. 

Whoever derives his revenue from a fund 
which is his own, mufi; draw it either from his 
labour, from his (lock, or from his,land. The 
rej^nue. de rived ^ from labou r, is called wages. 
Th.it derived from dock, by the perfon who 
manages or employs it, is called profit. That 
derived from it by the perfon who docs not em- 

ploy 
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ploy it himfclf, . but lends it to another, is called c ha p- 
I* the intereft or the ufe of money. It is the compen- —.* 

' fation which the borrower pays to the lender, for 
tiie profit which he has an opportunity of making 
by the ule of the money. Part of that profit 
* natuially belongs to the borrower, who runs the 
rifk and takes the trouble of employing it s and 
part to the lender, who affords him the oppor¬ 
tunity of making this profit. Tlie intcrelt of ' 
money is always a derivadve revenue , which, if . 
it is not paid from the profit which is made by 
the ufe of the money, muft be paid from fome - 
other fource of revenue, unlcfa perhaps tjje bor- ■ 
rower is a fpend thrift, who contradts a fecond ' 
debt in order to pay the incereft of the firft. Thu 
revenue which proceeds altogether from land, is 
called rent, and belongs to tlic landlord. 1 he 
revenue of the farmer is derived partly from his 
labour, and partly from his flock. To him, 
land is only the inftrument which enables him to 
earn the wages of this labour, and to make the 
profits of this flock. All taxes, and all the re¬ 
venue which is founded upon them, ail falaries, 
penflons, and annuities of every kind, arc ulti¬ 
mately derived from fome one or other of thofe 
three original fources of revenue, and arc paid 
cither immediately or mediately from the wages : 
of labour, the profits of flock, or the rent of 
land. 

WntH thofe three different forts of revenue 
belong to different perfons, they arc readily dif- 
tinguilbcdi but when they belong to the fame 
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they 
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BOOK they arc romctimes cotifounded with one another, 

. — . at Icaft in common language. ■ 

A GENTLEMAN who farms a part of his own 
ellate, after paying the expence of cultivation, 
Iliotild gain both the rent of the landlord and 
the profit of the farmer. He is apt to denotni- 
nacc, however, his whole gain, profit, and thus 
confounds rent with profit, at lead: in common 
language. The greater part of our North Ame¬ 
rican and Weft Indian planters are in this fitua- 
tion. They farm, the greater part of them, their 
own eftatfs, and accordingly we feldom hear of 
the rent of a plantation, but frequently of its 
profit. 

Common farmers feldom employ any overfeer 
to diredl the general operations of the farm. 
They generally too work a good deal with their 
osvn hands, as ploughmen, harrowers, £^r. What 
remains of the crop after paying the rent, there¬ 
fore, fhould not only replace to them their ftock 
employed in cultivation, together with its ordi¬ 
nary profits, but pay them the wages which aic 
due to them, both as labourers and overfeers. 
Whatever remains, however, after paying the 
rent and keeping up the (lock, is called profit. 
But wages evidently make a part of it. The far¬ 
mer, by faving thefe wages, muft neceflarily 
gain them. Wages, therefore, are in this cafe 
confounded with profit. 

An independent manufaflurer, who has ftock 
enough both to purchafe materials, and to main¬ 
tain liimfelf till he can carry his work to marker, 

fhould 
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Diould gain bdth the images of a jotjrncyiVian who 
^orks iindtT a irlaftcrj and the profit whicli that 
mafter makes by the fale of the journeyman's 
work. His Whole gains, liowevcr, are com¬ 
monly railed profic, and Wages are, in this cafe 
too, confounded with profit. 

A GAHDct^TEA who cuItivatcs his own garden 
With his own hands, unites ift Jiis own perfon the 
three difterent charafters, of landlord, farmer, 
and labourer. His produce, therefore, ihould 
pay him the rent of the firft, the profit of thes 
fecorid, .md the wages of the third. The whole, 
however j is commonly confide red as the earnings 
of his labour. Both rent and profit are, in this 
cafe, Confounded with wages. 

As in a civilized country there are but few 
commodities of wldch the exchangeable value 
arifes from labour only, rent and profit contri¬ 
buting largely to that of the far greater part of 
them, fo the annual produce of its labour will 
always be fuflicient to purchafe or command a 
much greater quantity of labour than what was 
employed in raifing, preparing, and bringing 
that produce to market. If the fociety w'ls ari- 
nually to employ all the labour which it can 
annually purchafe, as the quantity of labour 
would increafe greatly every year, fo the pro¬ 
duce of every lucceeding year would be of vaftly 
greater value than that of the foregoing. But there 
is no country in which the whole annual produce 
is employed in maintaining the induftrious. The 
idle every where confurae a great part of it; and 
according to the different proportions in whifh 
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is annually divided between thole two different ' 
dcrs of ppoplc, its ordinary or average value ' 
muft either annually increafc, or diininidi, or 
continue the fame from one year to another. 


CHAP. vir. 

0 / fhe natural arti Market Prise of Conmodittef, 

T here is in every fockty or neighbour¬ 
hood an ordinary or avenge r.atc both of 
>vages and profit in eveiy different employment 
of labour and ftock. This rate is ntiturally re¬ 
gulated, as I lhall Itiow hereafter, partly by the 
general ciraimftanccs of the fociety, their riches 
or poverty, their advancing, ftationary, or de¬ 
clining condition { and partly by the particular 
nature of each employment. 

There is likcwife in every fociety or neigh¬ 
bourhood an oedinaj y or avenge rate of renc^ 
which is regulated too, as I Iball ffiow here.ifter, 
partly by the genera! circumftances of the fociety 
nr neighbourhood in which the land is fituated, 
and partly by the natural or improved fertility 
of the lard. 

1 HF'.j ordinary or average rates may lie called 
the natural rates of wages, profit, and rent, at 
the lime and phee in which they conimonly pre¬ 
vail. ■ ^ 

Wi(E\’ the price of any commodity Is neither 
more nor lefs than i^^hat is fuifictent to jiay the 

rent 







rent of the land, the wages, of the labour, and 
the p.'ofits of ihe ftock employed in raifing, pre- 
paringi atld bringing it to marker, according to 
their natural rates, the commodity is then fold 
for what may be called i ts natural price . 

The commodity is then fold precifely for what 
It is worth, or for what it really cofts the perfon 
who brings it to marketj for though in common 
language virhat is called the prime cofi: of any 
commodity does not comprehend the profit of 
the perfon who is to fell it again, yet if he fells 
it at a price which does not allow him the ordi¬ 
nary rate of profit in his neighbourhood, he is 
evidently a lofer by the trade; fince by employ¬ 
ing his ftock in fome other way he might have 
made that profit. His profit, befides, is his re¬ 
venue, the proper- fund of his fiibfiftence. As, 
while he is preparing and bringing the goods to 
market, he advances to his workmen their wages, 
or their fubfiftencei fo he advances to himfelf, 
in the fame manner, his own fitbfiftcnce, which 
is generally fuitable to the profit which he may 
realonably expeift from the fa*e of his goods. 
Hiilcfs they yield him this profit, therefore, they 
do not repay him what they may very properly 
be faid to have really coft him. 

Though the price, therefore, which leaves 
him this profit, is not always the lowcft at which 
a dealer msj' fometimcs fell his goods, it is the 
loweft at which he is likely to fell them for any 
confiderable time} at leaft where there is perfeft 
liberty, or where he may change his trade as 
often as he plcaScs, 
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B 0^0 K Xhe a^ual price ar which any commodity is 
Vj—^ commonly Told is called its marl^ct pric e. It 
may either be above, or belpw, or exaftly the 
fame with its natural price. . r 

The market price of v/ery particular com¬ 
modity is regulated by the proportion between 
the quantity which is aCbliaDy brought to market, 
and the demand of thofe who are willing to pay 
the natural price of the commodity, or the whole 
y^lpe of the rent, labour, and profit, which niuft 
be paid in order to bring it thither. Such 
people may be called the effectual demanders, 
and their demand the effe^uaLdem^and j fince it 
may be fiifficient to eife^uate the bringing of 
the commodity to market. It is different from 
the a^IfiluiS-denciand. A very poor man may be 
faid in fomc fenfe to have a demand for a coach 


and fixi he might like to have itj but his demand 
is not an effeihtal demand, as the commodity can 
never be brought to mai’ket in order to fatisfy it. 

When the quantity of any commodity which 
is brought to market falls fhort of the effe<ftual 
demand, all thofe who arc willing to pay the whole 
value of the rent, wages, and profit, which muff be 
paid in order to bring it thitJrer, cannot be fuppHed 
with the quantity which they want. Hatiier than 
want it altogether, fome of them will be willing 
to give more. A competition will immediately 
begin among them, and the market price will 
rjlc more or Icfs above the natural price, accord¬ 
ing as either the greatneft o f th e de^iency, or 
*hc wealth and wspton luxury of the competitors, 
liappcn to animate more or iefs the eagernefs of 

the 
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Among competitors of equal ^ 


the competition 
wealth and luxury the fame deficiency will gene- 
rally occafion a more or lefs eager competition, 
according as the acquifition of the commodity 
happens to be ojf .morc or lefs...importance to 
them. Hence the exorbitant price of the ne¬ 
ctaries of life during thc'blockadc of a town or 
in a famine. 

When the quantity brought to market ex¬ 
ceeds the effeftuAl demand, it cannot be all fold 
to thofe who arc willing to pay the whole value 
of the rent, wages and profit, which miift be 
paid in order to bring it thither. Some part 
mufl: be fold to thofe who arc willing ro pay lefs, 
and the low price which they give for it mull 
reduce the price of the whole. The market 
price will fink more or lefs below the natural 
price, according as the greatncfs .pf the_excefs 
increafes_jiiqre_pr Jefs' the competition of -tlif 
feller.', or according as it happens to be more_or 
lefs injpp.rtant to them to get immediately rid of 
the commodity, I he lame cxccfs in the im¬ 
portation of perifhahle, will occafion a much 
greater competition than in that of durable com¬ 
modities 5 in the importation of orariges, for 
example, than in that of old iron. 

When the quantity brought to market is iud 
fufficient to fupply the elFcftual demand and 
no more, the market price naturally comes ro be 
either cxadlly, or as nearly as can be judged of, 
the fame with the natural price. The wholo 
quantity upon hand can be difpofed of for this 
price, and cannot be difpofed of for more. The 
G j com- 
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competition of the different dealers obliges them 
all to accept of this price, but does not oblige 
them to accept of Icfs. 

Thb quantity of eveiy comtnodlty brought to 
market naturally fuitt itfelf to the effe<ftiial de¬ 
mand. It is the intcreft of all thofc who employ 
their land, labour, nr ftock, in bringing any 
commodity to marker, that the quantity never 
ihould exceed the effe^ual demand •, and it is the 
intereft of all other people that it never fliould 
fall jhort of that demand. 

If at any time it exceeds the effectual demand, 
(bmc of the component parrs of its price nuift 
be paid below their natural rate. If it is rent, 
the intcreft of the landlords will immediately 
prompt them to withdraw a part of their land} 
and if it is wages or pjofit, the intcreft of tho 
labourers in the one cafe, and of their employers 
in the other, will prompt them to withdraw a 
part of their labour or (lock from this employ¬ 
ment. The quantity brought to market will 
foon be no more than fufficient to fupply the 
effcdtual demand. All the different parts of its 
price will rife to their n-rtural rate, and the whole 
price to its natur.d price. 

If, on the contrary, the quantity brought to 
market ihould at any time fall ftiort of the effec- 
ttiiil demand, fame of the component parts of its 
price mult rife above their natural rate. If it is 
rent, the intcreft of all other landlords will na- 
turally prompt them to prepare more land for 
the raifing of this commodity} if it is wages or 
prohtj fbe intfreft of all other labourers and 
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dealers will footi prompt them to employ more « » * '** 
labour and (lock in preparing and bringing n to w-* 
market. The quantity brought thither will foon 
be fufficient to I'upply the effeftual demand. All 
the different parts of its pfice will foon link 
to their natural rate, and the whole price to its 
natural price. 

The natural price, therefore, is, as it were, 
the central price, to which the prices of^ com¬ 
modities are continually gravreatmg. Different 
accidents may fometimes keep them iufpended a 
cood deal above it, and fometimes force them 
down even fomewhat below it. But whatever 
may be the obftacles which hinder them from 
fettling in this center of repofc and continuance, 
they ai^e conftantly tending towards it. 

The whole quantity of induftry annually ein- ■ 
ployed in order to bring any commodity to 
market, naturally fuits itfclf in this manner to 
the effedual demand. It naturally aims at bring¬ 
ing always that prccife quantity rhitber which 
may be fufficient to fupply, and no more than 
fiipply, th.it demand. 

But in fome employments the fame quantity 
of induftry will in different years produce very 
different quantities of commodities j while m 
others it will produce always the fame or very 
nearly the fame. The fame number of labourers 
in hufbandry will, in different years, produce 
very different quantities of corn, ^ylnt, oil, hops, 

&c. But the fame nuftibcr of Ipinncrs and 
weavers will every year produce the fame or 

nearly the fame quantity of linen and woollen 
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cloth. It only the avmge produce of the one 
fpecics of ind^iftry wiiich caji be fuited in any, 
refpedt to the elTeftual deniand j and as its a^uaj 
produce is frequently muc*h greater and frequently 
much lels than its average produce, the quantity 
ofthe, commodides brought to market will fome- 
times exceed a good deal, and fometimes fall ftiort 
a good deal of the effeftual demand. Even though 
that demand therefore fhould continue always the 
fame, their market price will be liable to great 
fluifluationsjwill fometimes fall a goot^ deal below, 
and fometimes rife a good deal above their natural 
price. In the otJier fpecics of jndqftry, the pro¬ 
duce of equal quantities of labour being always 
the fame or very nearly the fame, it can be more, 
exaftlyfuited to the effeftual demand. While that 
demand continues the fame, therefore, the market 
price of the commodities is likely to do fo too, 
and to be either altogether, or as nearly as c.iri 
be judged of, the fame witli the natural price.’ 
That the price of linen and woollen cloth is 
liable neither to fuch frequent qor to fucit great 
variations as the price of corn, every nvan’s ex¬ 
perience will inform him. The price of the one 
fpecics of commodities varies only with the vari¬ 
ations in the demand: That of the other varies, 
hot only with the variations in the demand, but 
with the much greater and more frequent v.ina- 
tions in the quantity of what is brought to 
market in order to fupply that demand. 

The occafional and temporary QuAuations in 
the market price of any commodity fall chiefly 
upon thofc parts of its price which refoive them- 
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felvcs iato. wages and profit, Thai piirt which P" 

fdblyes I.cfelf into tCAt is.kfs aSefted by them, w— 

A rent certain in money is not in the leafi: af- 
feftcd by them either in its rate or in its value. 

A rent which confilb eitiier in a certain propor¬ 
tion or in a certain quantity of the rude produce, 
is no doubt affect'd in its yearly value by all the 
occafional and temporary Hu^tuatipas in tlie 
market price of that rudp produce; but it is fel- 
dom affe£ted by them in its yearly rate. In 
fettling the terms of the leafe, the landlord and 
farmer endeavour, according to their befV judg¬ 
ment, to adjuft that rate, not to the temporary 
and occafional, but to the average and ordinary 
price of the produce. 

Such fludluaclons affedt both the value and 
the rate either of wages or of profit, according 
tts the market liappen;- to be either over-ftocked 
or under-flocked with commodities or with fa- . 
hour; with work done, or with work to be done. 

A publick mourning raifes the price of black 
cloth (with which the market is altnoft always 
pndcr-ftocked upon fuch occafiom), and aug¬ 
ments the profits of the merchants who pofTefs 
any confiderable quantity of it. It has no cfFect 
upon the wages of the weavers. The market is 
under-flocked with commodities, not with* la¬ 
bour; with work done, not with work to be 
done. It ralfes the wages of journeymen taylors. 

The market is here under-flocked with labour. 

There is an effefhial demand for more labour, 
for more work to be done than can be had. It 
finks the price of coloured fiiks and cloths, and 
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j ° thereby reduces the profits of the merchants wlio 
I have any confiderable quantity of them upon 
hand. It finks too the wages of the workmen 
employed in preparing fiich commodities, for 
wliich all demand is flopped for fix months, 
perhaps for a twelvemonth. The market is here 
over-ftocked both with commodities and with la¬ 
bour. 

But though the market price of every parti¬ 
cular commodity is in this manner continually 
gravitating, if one may fay fo, towards the na¬ 
tural price, yet fometimes particular accidents, 
fometimes natural caufes, and fometimes parti¬ 
cular regulations of police, may, in many com¬ 
modities, keep up the market price, for a long 
time together, a good deal above the natural 
price. 

'W HEW by an increafe in the circflual demand, 
the market price of fome particular commodity 
happens to rife a good deal above the natural 
price, thofe who employ their ftocks in fupply- 
ing that market are generally careful to conceal 
this change. If it was commonly known, their 
great profit would tempt fo many new rivals to 
employ their ftocks in the fame way, that, the 
effeAual demand being fully fupplied, the market 
price would foon be reduced to the natural price, 
and perhaps for fome time even below It, If the 
market is at a great diftance from the rcfidence 
of thofe who fiipply it, they may fometimes be able 
to keep the fecrct for feveral years together, and 
may fo long enjoy their extraordinary profits 
without any new rivals. Secrets of this kind 

however. 



however, it miifi: be acknowledged, can Icldom ® 
be long kept •, and tl\e extraordinary profit can 


laft very little longer than they lire kept. 

Sjecrejts in manufaftures arc capable of being 
longer kept than fecrets in trade. A dyer who 
has found the means of producing a, particular 
colour with materials which coft only half the 
price of thoie commonly made ufe of, may, with 
good management, enjoy the advantage of his 
difeovery as long as he lives, and even leavr it 
as a legacy to his pofterity. PI is extraordinary 
gains arilc from the high price which is paid for 
his private labour. They properly confift in the 
high wages of that labour. Kut as they are re¬ 
peated upon every part of his ftock, and as their 
whole amount bears, upon that account, a regu¬ 
lar proportion to it, they are commonly con- 
fidered as extraordinary profits of ftock. 

Such enhancements of the market price are 
evidently the effeePs of particular accidents, of* 
which, however, the operation may I'omctimcs 
latt for many years together. 

Some natural produftions require ftich a An¬ 
gularity of foil and (ituation, that all the land 
in a great country, which is fit for producing 
them, may not be ludicient to fupply the effec¬ 
tual demand. The whole quantity brought to 
market, therefore, may be difpofed of to thofe 
who are willing to give more than W'hat i.s fuffi- 
cient to pay the rent . of the land which produced 
them, together with the wages of the labour, 
and the profits of the ftock which were employed 
in preparing and bringing them to market, ac¬ 
cording 
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BOOK 

I. 



cording to their natural rates. Such commodi¬ 
ties may continue fur whole centuries together 
to be fold at this high price ■, and that part of it 
which rcfoJvea itfelf into the reivt of lapd is in 
this cafe the part which is generally paid above 
its natural rate. The rent of the land which 
affords fuch finguUr and eftcemed produftions, 
like the rent of fome vineyards in France of a 
peculiarly happy foil and fiiuaiion, bears no rc- 
gulaf proportion to the rent of other equally 
fertile and equally well-cultivated land in its 
neighbourhood. The wages of the labour and 
the profits of the flock employed in bringing 
fuch commodities to market, on the contrary, 
are feldom out of their natural proportion tq 
thofe of the other employments of labour and 
flock in their neighbourhood. 

Such eRl\anc?mcnts of the market price arc 
evidently the clFcil of natural cavifes which may 
•hinder the effectual demand from ever being 
fully iiipplied, and which may continue, there¬ 
fore, to operate for ever. 

A MONOPOLY granted cither to an individual 
or td a trading company has the fame effedt as a 
fccret in trade or nianufadlurcs. The monopo- 
lifts, by keeping the m:irket cqnftantly under- 
flocked, by never fully fupplying the cfiedlual 
demand, fell their commodities much above the 
natural price, and raife their emoluments, whe - 
ther they confift in wages or profit, greatly above 
their natural rate. 

The price of monopoly is upon every ocesfion. 
the higheft which can be got. The natural price, 
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’ or the price of free tompetition, oa the contrary, 

• is the lowed which can be taken, not upon every 
occaiion, indeed, but for any confiderablc time 
' together. The one is upon every occafion the 
bigheft which can be fqueezed out of the buyers, 
or which, it is fuppofed, they will confent to 
give : The other is the lowed which the fellers 
can commonly afford to take, and at the fame 
time continue their bufinefs. 

Thb cxclufive privileges of corporations, da- 
tutes of apprenticefliip, and all thofe laws which 
reftrain, in particular employments, the compe¬ 
tition to a fmaller number tlian might otherwire 
go into them, have the fame tendency, though 
ill a kfs degree. They are a fort of enlarged 
monopolies, and may frequently, for ages toge¬ 
ther and. in w'hole clafles of employments, keep 
up the market price of particular commodities 
above the natural price, and maintain both the 
wages of the labour and the profits of the dock 
employed about them fomewhat above their na¬ 
tural rate. 

Such enhancements of the market price may 
lad as long as the regulations of police which 
give occafion to them. 

The market price of any particular commo¬ 
dity, though it maiy. continue long above, can 
feldoni Continue long below its natural price. 
Whatever part of it was paid below the natural 
rate, the perfons whofc intcred it affeaed would 
immediately feel the lofs, and would irtimediatciy 
withdraw either fo much land, or fo much la¬ 
bour, or fo much dock, from being employed 

about 
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ooK about it, that the quantity brought to market' 
, ■ would foon be no more than fufficient to lupply 
the cffeftual demand. Its-market price, therefore, 
would foon rife to the natural price. .This at 
leafl would be the cafe where there was perfect 
liberty. 

The fame ftatutes of apprenticelhip and other 
corporation laws indeed, which, when a manu¬ 
facture is in- profperity, enable the workman ta 
raife his wages a good deal above their natural 
rate, fometimes oblige him, when it decays, to 
let them down a good deal below it. As in the 
one cafe they exclude many people from bis em¬ 
ployment, fo in the ocher they exclude him from 
many employments. The effeCt of fuch regula-^ 
tion.s, however, is not near fo durable in finking 
Ute workman’s wages below, as uj raifing them 
above their natural rate. Their operation in the 
one way may endure for many centuries, but jn 
the other it can lafl: no longer than the lives of 
foine of the workmen w ho were bred to the bufi- 
nefs in the time of its prol'perity. When they 
arc gone, the number of thofc wiio arc aftcr- 
■wards educated to the trade will naturally fuit 
itfelf to the effectual demand. The police muff 
be as violent as that of Indoftan or anticat Egyjtt 
(where every man was bound by a principle of 
religion to follow the occupation of bis father, 
and was I'uppofed to commit rhe mofl. liurrici 
facriiege if Ivc changed k for another) which can 
in any particular employment, and for ftvcral 
generations together, fink cither the wages of 
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Jabour or the profits of flock below their natural 
rate. 

This is all that I think neccfljiry to be ob- 
(ervcd at prcfent concerning the deviations, whe¬ 
ther occafional or permanent, of the market 
price of commodities from the natural price. 

^ The natural price itfclf varies with the na- 
c'turaf7fate of each of its component parts, of 
\ profi t, and rent; and in cvci^' Tociety 

this rate varies according to their circumftanccs, 
according to their riches or poverty, their ad¬ 
vancing, ftationary, or declining condition. I 
fliall, in the four following chapters, endeavour 
to explain, as fully and dittindlly as I can, the 
caufes of tliofe different variations. 

First, I fh.all endeavour to explain what arc 
the circumftances which naturally determine tho 
rate of wages, and in what manner thofc cir¬ 
cumftances are affedted by the riches or jioverty, 
by the advancing, ftationary, or declining ftate 
of tJie focicty. 

Secondev, I ftiall endeavour to ffiow vhat are 
the circumftanccs which naturally determine the 
rate of profit, and in what manner too thofe cir¬ 
cumftances arc affeifted by the like variations in 
the ftate of the fociccy. 

Though pecuniary wages and profit arc very 
different in the different employments of labour 
and ftock; yet a certain proportion feems com¬ 
monly to take place between both the pecuniary 
wages in all the different employments of labour, 
and the pecuniary profits in all the different em¬ 
ployments of ftock. This proportion, it will 

appear 
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appear hereafter, depends partly-tiport the natuffe 
of the different-employments, and partly upori 
the different Iaws and polity of the focieiy in 
which they are carried Ort. But though in many 
rffpedts dependent tipon the laws and policy^ 
this proporeidii feemi to belittle affected by the 
riches or poverty of that fociety } by its ad- 
vaneihg, ftationary, or declining condition i but 
to remain the fariie or vuiy nearly the fame in 
all thofo different tlates^ I ihalli in the third 
place, endeavour to explain all the diffeient cir- 
cumtUnccs which regulate this proportion, 

Ik the A>urrh and laft place, I ihall endeavour 
to (how what are the circunittancts which regulate 
the rent of landj and which either raife or lower 
the real price of all the different fubfttnees which 
k produces. 


C T1 ^ V. VIIL 

0/ the Hedges of Lahun 

T he produce of labotir coriftitutes the na¬ 
tural recompvnce or wages of labour, 
fx that original ftate of thingsj whicti pre¬ 
cedes both the appropriation of land and rhe 
accumulation of dock, the whole produce of 
labour belongs to the labourer. He has neither 
landlord nor maftcr to fliare with him. 

Had this IVaLC continued, the wages of labour 
would have augmented with all thofe improve¬ 
ments 
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ments in its produftive powers, to which the 
divifion of labour gives occafion. All things 
would gradually^ have become cheaper. They 
would have been produced by a finailer quan¬ 
tity of labour; and as the commodities pro¬ 
duced by equal quantities of labour W'ould natu¬ 
rally in this ftatc of things be exchanged for 
One another, they would have been ptirchafeJ 
likewife with the produce of a finaller quan¬ 
tity. 

But though all things would have become 
cheaper in reality, in appearance many things 
might have become dearer than before, or have 
been exchanged for a greater quantity of oilier 
goods, l-et us fuppofe, for example, that in the 
greater part of employments the produ&ive 
powers of labour had been improved to tenfold, 
or that a day’s labour could produce ten times 
the quantity of work which it had done origi¬ 
nally j but that in a particular employment they 
had been improved only to double, or that a 
day’s labour could produce only twice the quan¬ 
tity of work which it had done before. In ex¬ 
changing the produce of a day’s labour in the 
greater part of employments, for that of a day’s 
labour in thU particular one, ten times the ori¬ 
ginal quantity of work in them would purchafe 
only twice the original quantity in it. Any 
particular quantity in it, therefore, a pound 
weight, for example, would apipear to be five 
times dearer than before, in reality, however, 
it would be twice as cheap. Though it re¬ 
quired five times the quantity of other goods to 

•VoL. I. ' U purchafe 
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^ purchafe it, it v?o\iId require only half the quan¬ 
tity of latKJur either to iiurchafc or to produee 
it. The aequifuion, therefore, woulci be twice 
as eafy as before. 

But this original ftace of things, in which thx 
labourer enjoyed the whole produce-of his .own 
labour, could not lad beyond the ^Hi'd introduc¬ 
tion of the appropriation of land and iJk accu¬ 
mulation of dock. It was. at an'end, therefore, 
long’before the mofl confidirablc improvements' 
were made in the produftive powers, of labour, 
and it would be to no purpofe to trace farther 
what might liave been its effelfts upon the re- 
compence or wages of labour, 

Ai Toon as land becomes private property, the 
landlord demands a fharc pf almoft all the pro¬ 
duce which the labourer can either raife, or col- 
jj ielfl from it. His rent makes the firfl deduc¬ 
tion from the produce of the labour which is 
‘ employed upon land. 

It feldom happens that the perfon who tills 
the ground has whcrcwithai tp rnaiatain himfclf 
till he reaps the harveft. His maintenance 
gaicrally advanced 'p. him from the dock of a 
rnaftcr, the farmer y:ho employs him, and who 
would have no interop to employ him, unlefs he 
Wit^ CO Ihiirc in the p,pduce of his labour, or un- 
Icfs hU Itock wa.i tcibe replaced to him with a 
[j profit- I'his profit makes a fecond ^t'dudlion 
; from the produce ot the labour which is em- 
i ployed upon land. 

The produce of almoft all other labour is 
liable to i.hc like deduflion of profit. In all arts 

and 
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and manufafturcs the greater part of the work- ^ y,,^ '** 
men Hand in need of a mafter to ^dvanfc them w—' 

the materials of their work, and their wagers and 
maintenance till it be compleated. He fharcs 
in the produce of t’lelr labour, or in the value 
wJiich it adds to the materials upon which it is 
beftowed i and in this iharc coufifts hts profit. 

It fonietimes happens, indeed, that a finglc - 
independent wotkman has ftock fulHcicnt both 
to purchafe the materials of his work, and to 
maintain himfelf till it be complcatcd. He is 
both mailer and workman, and enjoys the whole 
produce of his own labour, or the whole value 
which it adds to the materials upon which it is 
beftowed. It includes wltac are ufually two 
diftin£l revenues, belonging to two diftinfl per- 
foDs, tiic profits of ftock, and the wages of la¬ 
bour. 

Such cafes, however, are not very frequent, 
and in every part of Europe, twenty workmen 
Htyc under a mafter for one that is independ¬ 
ent } and the wages of labour are every where 
underftood to be, what they ufually arc, when 
the labourer is one perfon, and the owner of tliC 
ftock which ernploys him another. 

"What are the common wages of labour de¬ 
pends every where, upon the contraft ufually 
made between thofe two parties, whofe interefts 
arc by no means the fame. The workmen defirc 
to gel at much, the mailers to give as little as 
poifible. The former, arc difpofed to combine 
in order to raife, the latter io order :o lower the 
wages oi' labour. 


H a 
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K It t 3 not, howfver, tllfiicuk to forefee wivich 
y-..i of the two parties muft, -upon'aJl ordinary occa- 
ftons, have the advantage in the dU'putc, and 
force the other into a compliance with their 
ternos. The mafters, being fewer in number, 
can combine much more cafily ; and the law, 
befides, authorifcs, or at Icaft does not prohibit 
their combinations, while it prohibits thofe of 
the workmen. We have no afts of parliament 
againft combining to lower the price of work} 
but many againft combining to raife it. In all 
fuch diiputes the mafters can hold out much 
longer. A landlord, a farmer, a maftcr manu¬ 
facturer, or merchant, though they did not em¬ 
ploy a fingle workman, could generally live a 
year or two upon the ftocks which they have 
already acquired. Many workmen could not 
fubfift a week, few could fubfift a month, and 
fcarce any a year without employment. In the 
long-run the workman riuy be as neceflaiy to 
his m.iftcr as his inafter is to him j but the nc- 
cefliry is not fo immediate, 

Wb ramly hear, it has been faid, of the com¬ 
binations of mafters ■, though frequently of thofe 
of workmen. But whoever imagines, upon this 
account, that mafters rarely combine, is as igno¬ 
rant of the world as of the fubjedt. Mafters are 
always and every, where in a fort of tacit, but 
conftant and uniform combination, not to raife 
the wages of labour above their adliial rate. To 
violate this combination is every where a moft 
onfroputar action, and a fort of reproach to a 
raalUr a;nong his neighbours and equals. We 

feldom. 



Jcldom, indeed, hear of tJiis combination, be- 
caufe it is the ufu.il, and one may fay, the natu¬ 
ral ftatc of things which nobody ever hears of. 
Maftefs too fohictimes enter into particular com¬ 
binations to fink the wages of labour even below 
this rate. Thcfc arc always egndufted with tKe 
utinofi: filcnce and fecrecy, till the moment of 
execution, and when the workmen yield, as they 
fometimes do, without rcfiflancc, tlrough fc- 
vercly felt by them, they are never heard of by 
other people. Such combinations, however, arc 
frequently refifted by a contrarj' dcfenfivC com¬ 
bination of the workmen ; who fometimes too, 
without any provocation of this kind, combine 
of their own accord to raife.thc price of tlicir 
labour. Their iiAial pretences are, fometimes 
the hig h pricc^pfpaaxilLans; fometimes the'gfeat 
profu which_t.bci/..uuftcrs make by their work. 
But whether their combinations be offenfive or 
defenfive, they are always abundantly heard of. 
In order to bring the point to a fpcedy decifion, 
they have always rccourfe to the loudeft cla¬ 
mour, and fometimes to the moft fliocking vio¬ 
lence and outrivge. They are defperate, and aft 
with the folly and extravagance of defperate men, 
who muft either llarve, or frighten their mafters 
into an immediate compliance with theirdemands. 
The mailers upon thcfc occafions are juft as cla¬ 
morous upon the other fide, and never ceafe to 
call aloud for the afliftance of the civil magi- 
ftratc, and the rigorous execution of thofc laws 
which have been enafted with fo much feverity 
againft the combinations of fervapts, labourers, 
H 3 and 
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K andjourneymen. The workmen, accordingly, very 
leldom derive any advantage from the violence 
of thofe tumuUuoOs combinations, which, partly 
from the intcrpofition of the civil magiftrate, 
partly from the fuperior fteadinefs of the maf- 
ters, partly from the necefTity which the greater 
part pf the workmen are under of fubmitting ftrr 
the fake of prcfenc ftibfiftcnce, generally end in 
nothing, but the punifiiment or ruin of the ring¬ 
leaders. 

But though in difputes with their W'oikmcn, 
mailers muft generally have the advantage, there 
is however a certain rate below which it feems 
jinpofflble to reduce, for any conflderablc time, 
t!ic ordinary wages even of the lowcft fpecies of 
labour. 

A MA«r muft always live by his work* and his 
•wages muft at Icaft be fuffident to maintain 
him. They muft even upon nioft occafious be 
fomewhat more; othei-wifc it would be impof- 
ftble for him to bring up a family, and the race 
of fuch workmen could not laft beyond the firft 
generation, Mr. Canttllon feems, upon this ac¬ 
count, to fuppofe that the loweft fpecies of com¬ 
mon labourers muft every where earn at leaft 
double their own maintenance, in order that one 
with another they may be enabled to bring up 
two children j the labour of the wife, on account 
of her necelTary .attendance on the children, 
being fuppofed no more than fulTicicnt to pro¬ 
vide for hcrfclf. But one-half the children 
born, it is computed, die l>efore the age of man¬ 
hood. The pooreft labourers, therefore, ac¬ 
cording 
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cording to tbU account, mulV, One with another, 
attempt to rear at Icart four children, in order 
that nvo may have an equal chance oi Hviilsg to 
that age. But the neceflary niaintcnance of four 
children, it is fuppofed, may be nearly equal to 
that of one man. The labour of an able- 
bodied Have, the fame author adds, is computed 
to be worth double his maintenance; and that 
of the meaneft labourer, he thinks, cannot be 
worth lefs than that of an able-bodied (lave. 
Thus far at leaft feems certain, that, in order to 
bring up a family, the labour of the hufband 
and wife together muftj ever) in the loweft fpe- 
cies of common labour, be able to earn Ibme- 
thing more than what is precifcly ncctffary fur 
their own maintenance j but in what pioportion, 
whether in that above^mentioned, or in, any 
other, I (hall not take upon me to determine. 

There arc certain circuniftiinces, however, 
wliich fometmics give tire labourers an advan¬ 
tage, and enable them to raife their w'ages pon- 
fiderably above this race; evidently ilia loweft 
v/hich is confiftcnc with common homanky. 

Wheh in any country the demand for thofc 
who live by wages j labourers, journeymen, fer- 
v.tncs of every kind, is continually incrcafingi 
when every year furnilhcs employment for- a 
greater number than had been employed the 
yciir before, the workmen have no occafiou to 
combine in order to raife their wages, i.he 
fcarcity of hands oc.caficns a competition aawng 
maftcrSj'Who bid againft one anotircr, in order 
to get workmen, and tlius voluntarily break 
H 4 through 
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through the naiuriil .tombination of ruaftm not 
to rajfij wages, . , . 

The demand for tbofe who live by wages, it is 
cs’iclci^t, cannot increafc) bur in pto})ortitin to tlie 
infrt^tc of the fundis which are dcftined.tor the 
payment of wages, Thefe funds arc of two 
kinds i firft, the tevchue which is; over and 
above w!rat is neccilary for the maintenance > 
and, fccpndly, tiic ftock which is over and above, 
what is'^eceffary ft^r the employiuciic of their 
mailers. 

When the landlord, anmiicanr, or monied 
mao, has a greater revenue than wliat he judges 
fuBicient to maintain his own family, he employs 
either the whole or a part of the furplus in 
maintaining one or more menial fervants, In- 
creafe this furplus, and he will naturally incrcafe 
the number of thofe fervants. ' 

When an independent workman, fuch as a 
weaver or ihoc-maker, has got more ftock clran 
what is fufficient to purchalc the materials of his 
ovTi work, and to rnaintain himfelf till he can 
difpofc of it, he n.itHr:illy employs one or more 
journeymen with the furplus, in order to make a 
profit- by their work. Incrcafe this furplus, and 
he will naturally incrcafe the number of his 
journeymen, t . 

The demand for thofe who live by wages, 
therefore, neceftarily incrcafes with the incrcafe 
of the revenue and flock of every country, and 
cannot poflibly incrcafe without it. The in- 
creafe of reve nue an d fto Q k is th e incrcafe of n a- 
lional wci ^lth . The demand for thble who live 

by 
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by wages, therefore, naturally increafea witK the ^ 
increafe of tiational wealth, and cannot poJTibly u— t —^ 
increiite without it. 


It is not the a£lual 'greatnefs of nation4 1 
wealth, l ^Tt its c6nti nti4_ii»;i£aftT which occa-j 
fions a rile hi the wages of labour, ^^t is noti I f 
accordingly, in the richeft Countries, but in the 1 
ntoft thriving, or in thofe which are growing | 
rich the fblleft, that the wages of labour arc I 
liigheft.England is certainly, in the preient 
times, a much richer country than any part of 
JMorth America. The -wages of labour, how¬ 
ever, are much higher in North America than in 
any part of JEngland. In the province of New 
York, common labourers earn * three Hiillings 
and lixpence currency, equal to two fliiliings 
fterliiJg, a day j ihip carpenters, ten Ihiliings and 
fix pence currency, wirh a pint of rum worth fix- 
pence ftcrling, equal in all "to fix fiilllings and 
fixpence fterling; houfe carpenters and brick- 
layers, eight Jhillitigs currency, equal to four 
ihillings and fixpetice ftcrling j journeymen tay- 
lors, five Ihillings currency, equal to about two 
fltiliings and ten pence fterling. Thefe prices 
arc all above the London price; and -wages are 
faid to be as high in the other colonics as in New 
York. The price of provifions is every where in 
North America much lower than in E.ngland. A 
dearth has never been known there. In the 
word fc lions, they have always had a fufficiency 


* Thit was writ'en in 1773, before the commencement of 
the prefeat dUlurbao'cef. 

for 





B o o K. for themfdvcs, though Icfs for exportation. If 
^ . jJie money price of labour, therefore, be higher 

than it is any’where in the mother country, its 
teat price, the real command of the neceOiirics 
ar.ci convcniencica of life which it conveys to die 
labourer, mud- be higher In a ftill greater pro- 
prirtion. i 

But though North America is -flot yet fo rich 
as England, it is much more thriving, and ad¬ 
vancing with much greater rapirtiiy to the further 
aequifition of riches. 'I he moft dccUiVe mark 
of the profperity of any country is the inercafe 
of the number of its inhabitants. In Great Bri¬ 
tain, and moft other Eurnpean countries, they 
arc not ftippofed to double in icfs than five hun¬ 
dred years. lb ihe Briiilh colonies in North 
America, it has been found, that they double in 
twenty or five-and-twenty years. Nor in the 
prefent times is this increal'e principally owing 
to the continual importation of new inhabitants, 
but to the great mukipUcation of thc.fpccies. 
Thofe who live to old age, it is laid, frequently 
fee there from fifty to .1 hundred, and fometimes 
many more, dcfcendttnts from tlicir own body. 
I .abour is there fo well resvarded that a nume¬ 
rous family of children, inftcad of being a bur¬ 
then is a fource of opulence and profperity to 
the parents. The labour ot each child, before 
it can leave their houfe, is computed to be worth 
a hundred pounds clear g.un to them. A young 
widow with four or five young children, who, 
among the ruiddling or infertor ranks of people 
in Europe, would have fo little chance for a 

iecond 





fccond hufband, is there frequently courtal as a ^ a p. 
fort of fortune. The value of children is the i , 


greateft of all encouragements to marriagp. We 
cannot, therefore, wonder chat the people in 
North America IhoulJ generally marry very 
young. Notwithftanding the great increafe oc- 
cafioned by fuch early maiTiages, there is a con¬ 
tinual complaint of the fearcity oi hands in 
North America. The demand for labourers, the 
funds deftintd. for maintaining tliem, inercafe, it 
feems, ftili fatter than tiicy can find labourers to 
employ. 

1'hough the wealth of a country fhould be 
very great, yet if it has been long ftationaiy, we 
nrutt not expeitt to find the wages ot labour very 
high in I’he funds dettined for the payment 
of wages, the revenue and Hock of its inha- 
bitints, may be of the greateft extent, but if they 
have continued for feveral centuries of the fame, 
or very nearly of the fame extent, the number 
of labourers employed every yc.u: could eafily 
fupply, and even more than fuppiy, the number 
wanted the following year. There could fetdom 
be any fcarcity of hands, nor could the matters 
be obliged to bid agaiuft one another in order to 
get them. The hands, on the contrary, would, 
in this cafe, naturally multiply beyond their em¬ 
ployment, There would be a coiiftant fcarcity 
of employment, and the labourers would be 
obliged to bid againft one another in order to 
get it. If in fuch a countiy the wages of labour 
had ever been more than fufficient to maintain 
the labourer, and to enable him to bring up a 
I family, 
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ratnriy, the competition of' cbc labourers anti tho 
interrft of the matters \yotikl fuon reiiutc'them to 
tliis Icnveft rate which is coivliten’t with com- 
mort humanity. China has been' long one of the 
richcft, that is^ one of the moft fernle> befl: cul¬ 
tivated, H'.olV inJufiirions, and inoft-populous 
rountries in the world. It feetiis, however, to 
have been long ftationafy. Marco Polo, who 
vifitcd it iiiore than five hundred years ago, dc- 
feribes its cultivation, iivduftry, and populOuI- 
nefs, almofl. in the fame terms in which tlicy 
are deferibed by travellers in the prefent times. 
It had perhaps, even long before His time, ac¬ 
quired that full complement of riches which the 
nature flf its laws and intlithtions pemriits it to 
acquire. The accounts of all travellers, incon- 
fiflcnt in rhany other tefpetfts, agree in the low 
w,tge.s of labour, and in the difHcuky which a 
labourer firids in bringing up a fartilly in China. 
If by digging the ground a whole day he can get 
what will purchafe a fmall quantity of rice in the 
evening, he is contented. The condition of ar¬ 
tificers is, if pofllblc, ftill worfe. Inftead of 
waiting intiolcntly in their work-houfes, for the 
calls of their cullomers, as in tiurope, they are 
continually running about the llreHs v/ith the 
tools of their refpeiilive trades, offering their 
icrvjcc,' and as it were begging employment. 
The poverty of the lower ranks of people in 
China far furpaiTcs that of the moll beggarly 
nations in Europe. In the neighbourhood of 
C.tnton many hundred, it is commonly faid, 
many thoiifind families have no habitation on 

the 
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the land, but live conftaritly. in little lifhing ° •* 

boats upon t!ie rivers and canals. 7‘lie fubfiJl- 
cnee which tlieydijid there is fo Icanty that they 
arc eager to lifu up the naHicft garbage thrown 
overboajil from any European Ihip. Any .car¬ 
rion, the .carcale of a dead dog or caty for exatn- 
plc, though hall putrid and (linking, is as wel¬ 
come to: them as the moit wholdbme food, to the 
people of otlier countries. Marriage is encou¬ 
raged in China, not by the profitablenefs of chil¬ 
dren, but by t)tc liberty pf vlefiroying them. In 
all great towns fevcral arc every night expoted in 
the ftrect, or drowned like puppies in .die water. 

The performance of this horrid office is.cven faid 
to be the avowed btiiinefs by wjiich fome people 
earn their fubiiftencc.' 

China, liowever, though it rtiay perhaps ftand 
ftiil, does not feciti to go backwards, Its towns 
are no-where dcfcrted by their inhabitants. The 
land^ which had once been cultivated ate no- • 
where negleftcd. . The fame or very nearly the 
fune annual labour mult therefore continue to be 
perfonned, and the funds dellined fur maintain¬ 
ing it nivdl not, conltquentJy, be. fenfibly di- 
miniihed. The lowetf dal's of labourers, there¬ 
fore, notwithftanding their fcanty fubfiiUnce, 
mult fome way or another make fhdt to continue 
their race fo far as to keep up their ufual num¬ 
bers. 

But it would be otherwife in a count.-/ where 
the funds deftined for the maintenance of labour 
were fcnftbly decaying. Every year the demand 
■for fiTvants and labourers wouldj in all the dif- 
- ferent 
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0 * fcrpnt clftlTes of ernployments> be- tefs than it 
w had been the year b,;fore. Many who had been 
bred in the Itiperior clalTcu, not being able to 
find employment in their own bufineft^, would be 
glad to feek it in the loweft. The lowed claf* 
being not only overftocked with its ’own workr 
men, but with the overflowings of all the other 
clafies, the competition for employment would 
be fo great in it, as to reduce the wages of la¬ 
bour to the moft miferabJe and fcanty fubfiftence 
of the labourer. Many would not be able to 
find employment even upon thefc hard terms, 
but would either ftarve, or be driven to feek a 
fubfiftcncc cither by begging, or by the per¬ 
petration perhaps of the greateft ertormlncs. 
Want, famine, and mortality would immediately 
prevail in that clafs, and from thence extend 
ihemfclves to ail the fuperior clafTes, till the 
number of inhabitants in the country was re¬ 
duced to what could eiifily be maintained by the 
revenue and flock which remained in it, and 


which had e leaped either the tyranny or cala¬ 
mity which had deftroyed the relV. This per¬ 
haps is nearly the prefent fiarc of Bengal, and of 
fotne other of the Englifb fettiemenis in the Eaft 
Indies. In a fertile country which had before 
been much depopulated, where fubfiftence, con- 
fetiucntiy, fhould not be very difficult, and 
where, notwithflanding, three or four hundred 


thoufand people die of hunger in one year, we 
may be affured that ihe funds deftined for the 
maintenance ot the labouring poor are fail de¬ 
caying. The difi'ereace between the genius of 

the 
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the Brit)fit ..conftUution wt,«cli and go-* 

v{;rns North America, and that of the mercajitik 
Cf)uripany \^;lii.chiOpprKfi'es and doiniiM;er& in d^c 
Biaft Indies, cannpt perhaps be better iiludrat'-4 
than by the dififorent: iVacc of thoic eountrias, 

lih^ol rc wa^-q ol laboor, therefore, as it 
is the iai^flai-y' ;l'o. it i s, che; nator aj j iiup- 

tora of iiiercal^ng^jwtionaf Ihc fcanty 

maintenance of thclabouriiig poor, on the other 
hand, is the natural lymptoiii that things are at 
a {land, and their llarying-conditiuri that they 
arc going f.U,1i backwards. 

Is GrcAt Britain the wages of labour feem, ia 
the preiVnt times, to be evidcnrjy more than 
wlut i$, pr.ecifciy necdfaiy to enable the labourer 
to bring up a family. Jii order to fatisfy our- 
fdves upo.n this point it will not be necefTary to 
enter into any , tedious or doubtful calculation of 
what may be the iowell fum upon which it is 
jHiffiblc to do this. There are many plain fymp- 
tonjs th 4 t the wages of labour are no-where in 
this country regulated by thia loweft rate which 
is conliftent with compion humanity. 




Fi^st, in aimoft every part oi^Great Britain 
there Is a diftjnflion, even in the lowcft fpeties 
of labour,. between fummer and winter wages. 
Summer wages arc always Uighcft. But on ac¬ 
count of the extraordinary cxpcncc of fcwe.l, the 
maintenance, of a family is inoft expenfivc in 
winter. Wage,?, theretorc, being higheft when 
this cxpcncc is lowcff, it fceim evident that they 
arc not regulated by what is ncccirary for thi» 
expence i but by the quantity and fuppofed 

value 
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^ value of tlie work. A labourer, it may be faicl 
inrteed, ought to fave part of his J'limmer wagirs 
in order to defray his winter expeocp ; and chat 
through the whole year they do not exceed 
what is ncccfTary to maintain his family througli 
the whole year. A flavef Jiowever, or one abiV 
lutely dejjcndent on us for ifruut’diatc fubuii- 
ence, would not be treated in tliis manner. His 


daily I’ubfiftfnee wyuUI be proportioned to his 
daily neteflities. 

Sii^Nony, the wages of labour do not in 
Greararitaiti duftuate with the price of provi- 
hons. Tlieie vary every-whero from year to 
year, frequently (Vorn niotvth to nriOiTth.., But in 
many places the money price of labPur remains 
uniformly tlie fame fomerimes for half a cencuty 
together. If in thefe places, therefore, the la*- 
bouring poor can maintain their families in dear 
years, they mult be at their eale in times of 
moderate plenty, and in alflucnct in thofc of ex,- 
traordinary clicapnefs. U'he high price of pro- 
vifions during thefe ten years pad has nor in 
many parts of the kingdom been accompanlet] 
with any fcnSble rife in the.money price of la¬ 
bour. It hr.s, indeed, i/i fome t owing pro¬ 
bably rnore to the incrcafb of the demand for 
labour than to tliut of the price of provifions. 

Thtrdlv, as the price of provifions varies 
morc^lrotn year to year than the wages of labour, 
fo, on the otlier hand, the wages of labour vkry 
more from place to pUcc than the price of pro¬ 
vifions. The prices of bread and butcher's meat 
arc generally the fiiine or very nearly the fame 
6 thrdugh 





through the greater ^arc of the united kingdom. 
Thefc and mofl: other things which are fold by » 
retail, the way’in which' the labouring poor buy 
all thingSi arc generally fully as Cheap orcheiper 
in great towns than in the remoter parts of the 
country, for reafons which I fliall have occafion 
to explain hereafter. But the wages of labour 
in a great town and , its neighbourhood are fre¬ 
quently a fourth or a fifth part, twenty or five-and- 
twen typer cent, higher than atafewmilesdiftance. 
Kightcen pence a day may be reckoned the com¬ 
mon price of labour in London and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. At a few miles diftance it falls to 
fourteen and fifteen pence. Ten pence may be 
reckoned its price in Edinburgh and its neigii- 
bourhood. At a few miles diftance it falls to 
eight pence, the uiual price of common labour 
through the greater part of the low country of 
Scotland, where it varies a good deal Icfs than 
in England. Such a difference cf prices, which 
it feems is not always fuificicnc to tranfport a 
man from one parilh to another, would ncccfla- 
rily ocuaiion Co great a tranfportation of the moft 
bulky commodities, not only from one parilh to 
another, but from o.ic end of the kingdom, al- 
moft from one end of the vrorld to the other, as 
would foon reduce them more nearly to a level. 
After all that has been laid of the levity and in- 
conftancy of human nature, it appears cvid< ndy 
from experience that a man is of .all forts of lug¬ 
gage the moft difficult to be tranlportcd. the 
labouring poor, therefore, can ■ nuintain their 
families in tiiofe parts of the kingdom where the 
VoL. I. I price 
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® price of laiiour is lowefVi they miilj: be bt* ^ifHuence* 

v-.^^<-ii/ whcr/it inriiigh’eflr. ^ Z ■ ■, ,,,, . 

Foeths, r, ti>c vaTiations in the price of la- 
bouf -noc only do not corfefpotid cither in place' 
or'tinw with thofe in the pricefof provlfiona, bub 
they art frequently quite opjie>rite, 

■GrjAiw, tht. -food of the eOnnytOn peoj’le^ i«" 
dearer in Scothinii thair" iiv Fnjjlaod, whence’ 
Scotland receives alt noli: every yCair very large' 
fupplies. But Ffiglifiv corh nxvrft be fold dearer 
in Suotlaiuh' riie -cbonti^"feu.'Which if ij brought/ 
than in Kngland, the coiintiy from which it 
comes j‘ and it» proportion to its quality it can¬ 
not be fold" diearcf ill-Scotland than the Scotch 
corn that'Comes to the fanie market ih competi¬ 
tion with it. The qualiiy of grain depends 
chicRy upon the qtT.intity of flour or meal which 
it ')nelds at the mill, and in this rel'pc^l: Fjiglifti 
gram is fo much fuperior to the Scotch, ■ that, 
thou^ often dearer ia appearance, oj* in pro-^' 
portion to the mcafiireof its bulk, it is generally 
cheaper in reality, or in proportion to its' qualin', 
or even to die incafure of its weight, Thd price- 
oflabour, on rhe contraryi is-de^er in Finland 
than in Scotland. If the labouring poor, •there-" 
lore, can nmintaitT their riifhilies in the one part of 
the united kiogdqni, they rauft be in alBucnce jq 
the orhcr. Oacm'eal indeed llip^lics fiie'coib- 
mon people iq Scotland •with thc'grcatFflr nnd the 

which is m general much 
iiilerior to tlVat Of fhcir neighbours of the farhe 
rank in j^gland. This diflerencc, however, iti 
the mbde of theif lubfiftence is not tiic caufe. 

But 
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bur tlie effeaWf the difft/cAdti in their wagw; ^ 
though, by a ftrange miapprthehfldW, I have — r—J 
freq i? eritiv' hea'M i t r*‘iirei(‘rtted as ‘thi i/iu fe. Jt 
is iibr beciiulc one -mWi keeps a coach wHlTe Tib 
neighbour T/alkk El-fooc, rhaE the ohc is rich ■iritf 
tlie other poorj‘ but bccaijic the one li r^cli lie 
keeps h coach,' and bcciufe the other is poor he 
walks a*fobt. 

DuarNd tire boiirfc of tire Ufl cciltury, taking 
one^car wifh 'ttnother, grain was dearer ip tjorji 
parrs- of" the itMte’d kingdoih tbin dltfing that of 
t!ie prefent. Tkis' is a matter of faft'wliich can¬ 
not now adtiiit of any rfafonable doubt , and the 
prtibfofit is, ifpoinble, fhil!’more dcqfive witK 
regard'to Scotland than With regard W England. 

Jt is in Scotland fupported by the'evidence of 
the'publick-'fiia'fs, annual valuations''made upon 
oath, according to the adiMl flare of the 
markets, of all the diftcrent forts of grain in'evc^ 
different-cotnitydf Scotland. It'fuch direft proof 
could rei'ju’ire any collateral cv'idenct to ctnifirim 
it, I vrbiild bblefi^e tii'ac t!ii.s has lilceivife been 
the cafe in France, and probably in nloft orlier 
pans of Europe. With regard’ to France there 
is the cieartft proof. K'ut though 'it is certain 
that in ’both pans of the united langdom grain 
was fomewhat deaier in (he hft ccfiWry dun in 
the prcfeiit, it is equally certain that labour was 
much clieapcr. If'tHc labouring poor, there¬ 
fore, could, bring up thdr families then, th^' 
tnuft be much more at their calc nOW* In the 
laft century, the ntoft ufual day-wages of Com¬ 
mon labour through the greater part of Scotland 
I -2 were 
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were fixpcnce in fumincr and five-'pence in win¬ 
ter. Three Ihiltings a week, the fame price veiy 
nearly, ftill continues to be paid in Ibmc parts 
of the Highlands and We/lrern lOands. Through 
the greater part of the low country the moft 
ufual wages of comnion l.iboiir are now cight- 
pence a day-, ten-pence, fometitpes' a (hilling 
about Tf.dinburgh, in the counties which border 
upon England, probably on account of that 
neiglibourhood, and in a few other places where 
tfiert has lately been a coiifiderable rife in the 
demand for labour, about OUlgbw, Carron, 
Ayr-lhire, 6 ic. In, England the improvements 
of agriculttire, manufadlures and commerce be¬ 
gan much earlier than in Scotland. The de¬ 
mand for labour, and confetjuentiy its price, 
mild necclfarily have increafed with thofc- im¬ 
provements. In the laft century, accordingly, 
as well as in the prefent, the wages of labour 
were higher in England than in Scotland, They 
have rifen too Cohfideiably finct tiiat time, 
though, on account of the greater variety of 
wages paid there in different places, it is more 
difficult to afeertain how much. In 1614, the 
pay of a foot foldier was the fame os in the pre- 
fent times, eight pence a day. When it was firfl 
eftablilhcd It Would naturally be regulated by 
the ufual wages of common labourers, the rank 
of people from w'hich foot foldiers ise commonly 
drawn. Lord Chief Juftice Hales, who wrote 
in the time of Charles II. computes the ncccirary 
expence of a labourer’s family, confdUng of fix 
perfons, the father and mother, two children able 

to 
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to do fomething, and tvvo not able, at t^n (hil¬ 
lings a week, or twenty-fix pounds a year. If 
they cannot earn this by their labour,, they,muft 
make it up, he fupppfcs, either ty begging or 
ftcaling. He appears to have enquired very 
carefully into this fubjeft*. In 1688, Mr. Gre¬ 
gory King, whofe ikili in political srithmecick is 
fo much extolled by Doiitor Davenant, computed 
the ordinary income of l ibourers and out-fervants 
to be fifteen pounds a year to. 4 family, which lie 
fuppoled to conftft, one witli another, of three 
and a half i>crfons. His calculation, therefore, 
though different in appearance, correfponds very 
nearly at bottom with that of judge Hales. Both 
fuppofe the weekly, cxpcncc of fuch families to 
be about twenty pence a head. Both the pecu¬ 
niary income and expcnce of fuch families have 
increafed cohfidcrably (ince that time through 
the greater p.irt of the kingdom ; in fome places 
more, and in fome Icfs; though perhaps fcarce 
any where fo much as fome exaggerated ac¬ 
counts of the prefent wages of hibour have lately 
reprefented them to the publick. The price of 
labour, it muft be obferved, cannot be afeer- 
tained very accurately any wiiere, different prices 
being often paid at the fame place and for the 
fame fort of labour, not only according to the 
different abilities of the workmen, but according 
to the cafinefs or hardnefs of the malters. Where 
wages are not regulated by law, all tlut w'e can 


Chap. 
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* See hi! fchcnie for the raafotenaate of the Poor, fo 
Bura's HilUvy of ihe Foor-l>'«s. 
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preteiulitto determiae, k.iwlut jiri; the mpft i!fM 4 * 
and ojcpcncnce fcc-iTis JO flippy, dvat la\|if^c;pi neycB 
regulate diem properly, thpugh it .lias oficQ pre^ 
tended to do lb,,; v . 

Tub r^sl reeompencc of labour, .the real 
tity oi' the nccclTarics and corvcnicnotca oi’'.lite 
which it can procure to the labourer, has, during 
the courfc of the prefent century,, increaftc} per¬ 
haps in a UUi greater proportion tliaii it* mooey 
price. No: only grain has beepme fomewhae 
cheaper, but many other things.from vvhiy.lir the 
induftrious poor derive an agrecabk and wholc- 
fome variety of food, have become a great deal 
ciieapei;, Potatoes, for CKamplc, 4 « not at pre- 
fen t, through the grearer part of the hiAgdom, 
cofl hall the price which they nfed to do thirty 
or forty years ago. Tiif fame thing may be laid 
of turnips, carrots, cabb:tgeaj dungs whidi 
were formerly never jraifed b.ue by the fpjd:;, but 
which arc now commonly raifed- by the plough. 
All fort of garden huff too has bcppme clieaper. 
The greater- part of. the apples ami even of ti'® 
onions coofumed in ;Great Britain Were in the 
laft century imported from b'lar.dcrsi i The great 
iiiiprovcments in tholcoarlcr manufatlurcs ot both 
linen and woollen cloth, iurnifli tiur labourers 
with cheaper and better cktscbingj and thofc in 
the manufaftures of lire twarfer metals, with 
cheaper and better inffruments of trade, as well 
as with ntany agreeable and convenient pieces of 
houfiiold furniture. Soap, fair, candles, leather, 
and fermciited liquors have, indeed, become a 
good deal dearer; chieSy from the taxes v/hich 
' have 






have been laidv upon them; . The quantity ^ 
thcle, Iwwfcvcr^ which th’fc Iftboorlfvjj pobr ari 
\indcr any neccflicy of conAimiap* is fo vehy 
iVnali, that the ihcrcafc in thejr price does htit 
coenpenfate .the dimihution-.in that of-fo 1710/# 
other things.! 'I'hc common- comfwHUnt th>t 
luxury extends itfelf even to <rheOoWcft pirfkj'ht 
the people, and rhat'the larb«>urtrt^>^o6l' will 
new be wntenu'd with the'fiim(J ->cloath5hg 
and lodging which fatisfied them in former 
mfiry convince us. that it IB ndt rhr money price 
of labour only, bvit iis real recompciscei •which 
augmented. • 

Is tius' improvement itt ihC circumftanrey of 
the lower ranks of the people to be regarded as 
an aidvwnrage or 'as an incortveniency to the fo* 
ciety ? Thc .anfwcr Icenns at fifth fight hbundantly 
plain. Serv-mts, Inbdurers and Wdrkmen of dil\ 
fertne kinds, make dp the far greater part of 
every grottt poiitical ioclery. 'Blit Ivhat im¬ 
proves the circiimftances of the greater part can 
never be regarded as an incortvenicncy to the 
whole. No fociety can furtdy be flourilhing and 
happyy of which the far greater part of the mem¬ 
bers are poor and miferable. It is but equity, 
bafiJes, chat they who feed, cloath and lodge 
the whole body of the pcqple, Ihould have fuch 
»lharc Off thet produce of their own Jaltour as to 
be thcmfclves tolerably well fed, clor.thed and 
Lodged. 

Hov'BR>rv, ihotfgh it no doubt difeourages, 
does not always prevent marriage. It feems even 
to be favourable to generation. A half-frarved 
I 4 High- 
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Q K Highland womAn frequently bears more' than 
twenty chiidrerv, ^vhUe a pampered.-fine, lady is 
often/incapable.of bf-ariag/any^ 'and is geitcraHy 
«haufr.;d- by nvo or .thrcd- Banennefs, fo fre- 
c(ueiTt liinong women of fafhion, ’ as' very feire 
awTong chofc of inferior ftation. Luxury in the 
fair ft'x, while it enBames perhaps the palBon for 
enjoyment, feems always to wculten, and fre- 
qucmly ro deftroy ,altogether, the powers of gene- 
yatioip ; 

■ But poverty, thottgh it docs not prevent the 
generation, is extremely unfavourable to the rear^ 
tng of children. The tender plant is produced, 
but in fo cold a foil and fo fevcrc a climate, foon 
witlvets and dies. It is not uncommon, I have 
been frrquejiUy told, in the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land fur a mother, who has bp."iie twenty children 
not to, have'two. alive. Several, oiEce.rs of great 
caperitun^e iiavp affured me, that ,fo far-,from re¬ 
cruiting .their regiment, they ,have rrever b,ten 

abL .-to fuj)ply it with jdrunis and .fifes fropi all 
the foHfefs..,chiid'ren that ,were.,born in it. A 
gj-eawr n uiii bfr . of., fijte child rcit» however,, .ia 
tadqni reea.anywh?f« than-about., a barrack of 
foldicfs. Very jfc.w^of them, it feema, arrive n 
tb<j agc Dt'.thlrteen.pf fourteen. .In ibmc.places 
one haljf . ths! clfildren born die before they are 
foqr. yem-of .’.ge.j. .ii> ,(n*ny places before they. 
W /f-ycti i ajtmoft all- places before they 

are^iqe c«;ten.- ' This, great mortality, however, 
wilL yvery::where ;b.i .,fpurKi cliiefiy among the 
ebiidren ,of tiic cpitimun,. people, who CHunot 
ifibrd to tcqd.theui with die fame.care as thofe 
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<of ■ better ftation; . Though their mairiagM arc 
.generallyi more fruitful cfaaii thole of pcopto.of 
i'alfhtcii,r. aya-v*lkr .proportion-'of their children 
arrive ac maturity!. In foundling hofpirals, and 
among the children, brought up by paFift>!<;h»~ 
'imesi the mortalicyi is ftiJl : greaecr ^haJa^among 
thole of ithe conitnon people-.; . • . •! ■ 


EvKRY .fpecies of atJ‘mal!l-nahnr«Uy*fTjulti|ilies 
in proportion' to the means of-thtdr' fobfittfenee, 
and no fpecies can ever multiply beyond it." But 
inicivi-Uzed foticty it is only among the ttifeVior 
ranks of people that the feantinefs of Itifafillencc 
can fet limits'.to the further^rftultiplication of the 
human Ipcciee; and it can do lb in no other way 
than by .tl(;ftToytng a great part of the children 
wliich their fruitful marriages produce. • 

The ■ HHerai reward of labour, by enabling 
them to provide better for thtii^ children, and 


t Onfequently to bring up a greater number, na- 
tOially finds to widen and extend chdfe limits- 
It defcrVes to be remarked tooi that it neccflarily 
does this a.^ nearly'as pofliblb'in the proportion 
which the demand for labour requires. If this 
demand is cohtiriuaUy increafing, the reward of 
labour tniift neceflTarily' encourage in fuch a 
manner the marriage and multiplication of la- 
bourer.s, as may enable them to lupply that con¬ 
tinually'incrcahng demand by a continually in- 
creafing population. If the reward Ihould at 
any time be left than what vras rcquifite for this 
purpofe^ the deficiency of hands would foon raifc 
ir} and if it fliould' at any' tinur be more, their 
cxce®yc multiplication' would foon lower it to 

this 
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thij n^cctlTurj' rate. The market would be fo 
much under-ilocked with labour in rlic.'6lje caf*, 
and ii> much over-ftocked in rhe other*- aa. would 
foon force back ita price to that proper rate which 
the circutnftances of the lociety required. Iris in 
this in-tnner that the demand for men*' lilce that 
for any other commodity, neccHarily' regulates 
the production of men ) quickens it when it 
goes on too flowly,. and ftopj it when it advanc^eg 
too faft. It is this demand which, regulates and 
determines the ftate of propagation in all the 
difilcrc’tu countries t.>f the world, in North Ame? 


rica, in Europe, and in China* which, renders 
it rapidly progreflive in the fir ft, flov/ and gear 
dual in the fecond, and altogether ftationary in 
the laft. 

The wear and tear of a ftave, it has been faid, 
is at the cjtptnce of his nufterbut that of a 
free fervani is at his own. expcnce. The wear 
and tear of die latter, however, is, in reality, as 
irmcK at tiic expcnce^qf'his nialter as-that of th< 
former. The wages paid to journeymcii and 
fervanrs of, every kind mulb be fpch. as may 
enable .them, one with another, to contimio the 
race of journeymen • and ferv.rncs,, according as 
the iircrcafuig, ditniniftiing, or ftationary demand 
of the foctety may happen cc require. But 


though.die wear amlf tear of a free fervant be 
equally at the ^xpcnce of his maftcr*; it generally 
cofts. lum much kfs riiftn that of a ftavc. The 


fund df ftined for replacing or repairing/ if I may 
lay fo, the wear and tear of tlw flTVCi. ik com¬ 
monly ni3nag.?d by a negligent mafteror carelefs 
overiccr. That deftined for performing the 
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fame office w.ith, regard to the, free roan, is ma¬ 
naged by )^ie. free man Kinnfclf. The diforders 
which genera}]/ prevail in the oeoonoroy of the 
riqh, .naturally;; introduce thcmfeivcs into the 
nia,nagen5c»)f of'the former : Tlic Itrifb frugality 
jind pajfimonioui attention of.the.poor as, na¬ 
turally, cftablilb,theniCiives in that of. the latter. 
.Under fuch , different rnanagement, the ikme 
purppfe mull retjuire very ditferent degrees pf 
cxpcncc,to .execute if. It appears, accordingly, 
from the experience of all .-igcs and nation.s, I 
believe,, tkar the work done by. frocmen comes 
cheaper in t!>e end than that performed by 
(laves. It hi found tp.do.fb even at Bohon, 
Yprk, .and Philadelphia* where the wages 
of t^mmpn labour are fo very high. 

Ths liberal revvard of J abour. therefore, as it 
is the elfe^r onnercafiog wealth, fo i c is the 
c a uf c qf increafiDg populatio n. To complain 
of ic is to lament over: the neceffiuy effodl. and 
caufe of the grcateft pubiick. proiperity. 

I t deferves to be remarked, pcrhap.s, that ie Is 
in .the progreffive ftate, while the fociciy Is ad¬ 
vancing to the further .acqulfition, rather than 
v/hcii it lias acquired its full complement ©f 
ricbe.s, that the condition of the. labouring poor, 
of the gfcat body of the pcojile, fecins to be the 
bapiiicll and the mod cojnfo.-cable. Ir, is hard 
in the ftadonary, and mifciahle in the declining 
ftate. ihe progreffive ftare is in reality the 
chcarful and tlie hearty date to all the different 
orders of the fociety. The ftationary is dull; 
die declining, melancholy. 
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0^0 K The liberal reward of labour, as it encourages 
—v^—' the propagation, fo' it incrcafes the i nduftry 
of ^Iji^^ opuTtan peo ple. The wageslabour 
are the encouragement of induftiy, which, like 
every other hurnan quality, improves in pro¬ 
portion to the cncotiragemcnt it receives. A 
plentiful fubliftence inertrafes the bodily ftrength 
of the lalwurcr, and the comfortable hope of 
bettering his condition, and of ending his days 
perhaps in cafe and plenty, animates him to exert 
that ftrength to the utmoft. Where wages arc 
high, accordingly, we (hall always find the work¬ 
men more aftive,' diligent, and cxpcditiocs, 
than where they arc low; in England, for ex¬ 
ample, than in Scotland i in the neighbourhood 
of great towns, than in remote country placcsi 
Some workmen, indeed, when they can earn in 
four days what will maintain them through the 
week, will be idle the other three. This, how¬ 
ever, is by no means the cafe with the greater 
part. Workmen, o.i the contrary, when they 
are liberally paid by the piece, are very apt' to 
over-work themfelvcs', and to ruin their health 
and conlVitution in a few years. A carpenter in 
London, and in fomc other places, is not fup- 
pofed to laft in his utmoft vigour above eight 
years. Something of the fame kind happens in 
many other trades, in which the workmen arc 
paid by the piece; as they generally are in ma- 
nufadturcs, and even in country labour, whcrc- 
ever wages are higher than ordinary. Almoft 
every clafs of artificers is fubjedt to fomc pecu¬ 
liar infirmity occafioned by cxcefllvc application 
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an eminent'Italian phyfician, has written a par¬ 
ticular boofc concerning fuch difeafes. We do 
not reckon our Ibldiers the moft indudrious fet 
of people among us. Yet when foldiers have 
been empldycd'in fome particular forts of work, 
and liberally paid by the piece, their officers 
have frequently been obliged to ftipulate with 
the undertaker, that they fliould not be allowed 
to earn above a certain fum every day, aceprding 
to the rate at which they were paid. Till this 
ftipulation waf made, mutual emulation and the 
defire of greater gain, frequently prompted them 
to over-work themfclves, and to hurt their 
health by dxccfllvc labour. Excelfive appltea- 
tion during four days of,the week, is frequently 
the real caufe of the idl'encfs of the other three, 
fo much and fo loudly complained of. Great 
labour, either of mint) .or body, continued for 
fcveral days together, is in moft men naturally 
followed by a,great defire of relaxation, which, 
if not reftrained by force or by fome ttrong nc- 
ccflTity, is almoft irrefiftible. It is the call of na¬ 
ture, which requires to be relieved by fojiip in¬ 
dulgence, fometimes of eafe only, but fomctiuies 
too of diffipation and diverfion. If it is not 
complied with, the confequenecs are often dan¬ 
gerous, and fometimes fawl, and fuch as almoft 
always, fooner or later, bring on the pkuliar 
infirmity of die trade. If meters would always 
I'iften to the dikates of reafon and humanity, 
they have frequently occafion rather to mode- ^ 
rate, than to animate the application of triutiy of. 
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their: workiiicn. , k will be I'otindj ;I believe, irt 
every (brt of trade, that the man' who 'works fo 
modcracelyi, as to'be able to work cortftaiiUy, hot 
only 'preferves his health the longeft, btjtj in' the 
courfeof the year, executes the grcateft.qtutuity 
of work. - ' < 


Iw cheap'years, it is pretended * workmen arc 
generally more idle;, and in dear Oivis ir.ore in- 
dnftrious than ordinary. A 'pknttiful lublilt- 
enco, therefore, i t has been cone hided, relaxes, 
and a fcanty one quickens their indwftiy. Thar 
a little more plenty than ordinary may render 
fome workmen, idle, ■ cannot well be: doubted j 
but that it Ihould' have this clfedt ujxm the’ 


greater part,- o-r that men in general fhovki work 
better when- they are: ill fed than when they are' 
well fed, when they are dlihtartie ned rhan when 
they .arc in good fpirits, when they are frequently 
Tick tlian when they are- generally in good heakfi, 
icems not very probable. Years of dearth, it is 
to be obferved, arc generally among, the common 
people years u£ heknefs and mortality, which 
cannot fail to diminifli the produce of their in- 
duftiy. V ■ 

Is years of plcrttyi ferv'ants freqiiently leave 
their mailers, and mift their fubhltence to w hit 
they can make by their own induffryi But the 
fame clieapnefs of provifEons, by increafing the 
fund which is dellined lor the maintenance of 
ferrants, encourages maUcrs, f^irmefs cfpecially, 
to employ a greater number. Farmers upon fuch 
occasion t expefl mere, profit from thdr'eotri by 
maintaining a few rnorc iaboorirg fervants, than 

by 
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by failing it at a low prict in the niarketi The ^ *’• 

deaiand for fervanta incteafea, while the number 
of tliofe^who offer to fupply' that deiffh.id' di- 
rnimnws. The priOc 6f labour, theftfore, ,,frri 
(piehcly- rifes in cheap years. 

In yhars of fcarcity, the difficulty' and'.uncer-' 
cainty of fubfiftence make all 'fuch people eager 
to return to fervicc. Bud the high priee of p.ro- 
vifions, by diminiffimg the' funds deftinsid 'fur 
the mumtenanefc of ftiviintsj difpdfeft- mafferti 
rather to dioiiniffi than to incrcalii the rtlunber of 
thofc-they'have. Ih dbar years tho, jw5r inde¬ 
pendent workmen frequently cdhfbme the little' 
ffocks wish which rhe]r hhd tifed to fupply^ them - 
feives with the materials' of their work, and hre 
obliged to become journeymen for fubfiftetice.' 

More people want eiffplo'yiiieiit ' than tsuT cafily 
get it i many arc willing to take if upon lower 
terms chan ordinary, aivl the ■wages of beith fer- 
vants and journeymen frifquentlr)' fink in dear 
years,- 

MAatkfts of all forts, thefefbre, frequently 
make better bargains with their fervaiits in deer 
than in cheap years’, and find them more humble 
and de]>eRdcnt in the fomner ihaii in the latter. 

They -haEuralfyi therefore, commend the former 
as more'favour able to iiid off ry*. Landlords and 
farjyicK, belidcs, two,- of the iargeff claffes of 
maffersf have another rsafori fivr being plcaftd 
with dear yiars. The reftis of ih& one and-the 
proffts of tlie other depend very much upon the 
price of provifions. Nothinj^ be more ab- 
furd, however, than to imadno chat men in ge- 
j neral 
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B 0^0 K ncral fl'.ouid work lefswhen they work for them- 
fclves, tliiui when they work for other people. 
A poor independent workmiin will generally be 
more induitrious than even a journeyman who 
works by the piece. I'he one enjoys the whole 
produce of bis own induftry ; the other fnares It 
with his mailer. The one, in iiis Separate inde¬ 
pendent ftate, is Ids liable to the temptations of 
bad company, which in large manufactories fo 
frequently ruin the morals of the other. Tlie 
fuperiority of the indej>ejldcnt workman over 
thofe fervants who arc hired by the month or by 
the year, and wliofe wages and maintenance are 
the fanae whetlver they do much or do little, is 
likely to be’ftill greater. Cheap years tend to 
increafe the proportion of independent work¬ 
men to journeymen and fervants of all kinds, 
and dear years to diminlfh it. . 

A Frrnch author of great knowledge and in¬ 
genuity, Mr. Meffiincc, receiver of the taillies 
in the election of St. Ktienne, tndeavotirs to 
ihow that the poor do more work in cheap than 
■ in dear years, by comparing the quantity and 
value of die goods made upon diofe dilFerent 
occafioRS in three difFcrent manufactures i one 
of coarfe woollens carried on at Elbeuf} one of 
linen, and another of filk, both which extend 
through the whole generality of Rouen. It ap¬ 
pears from his account, which is copied from 
the regifters of the pubUck offices, that the quan¬ 
tity and value of the goods made in all thofe 
three manui’aClures has generally been greater in 
chc.ip than in dear years j and 'hat it has always 

been 





been grcateft in the chcapeft, and lead in the ^ *’• 

deareft years. Ail the three'ieem to be ftatlon- y—» 

ary manufactures, or which, though their pro¬ 
duce may vary fomewhat from year to year, are 
upon the whole neither going backwards noi 
forwards. 

Ths manufacture of linen in Scotland, and 
that of coarfe woollens in the weft riding of 
Yorkfliirc, are growing manufactures, of which 
the producers generally, though with fome vari¬ 
ations, incrcafmg both in quantity and value. 

Upon examining, however, the accounts which 
have been publiflied of their annual produce, 1 
have not been able to obferve that its variations 
have had any fenfible connection w'ith the dear- 
nefs orcheapnefs of the feafons. In 1740, a year 
of great fcarcity, both manufactures, indeed, ap¬ 
pear to have declined very confiderably. But in 
1756, another year of great fcarcity, the Scotch 
manufacture made more than ordinary advances. 

The Yorkfhirc manufacture, indeed, declined, 
and its produce did not rife to what it had been 
in 1755 till 1766, after the repeal of the Ameri¬ 
can ftamp aCt< In that and the following year it 
greatly exceeded what it had ever been before, 
and if has continued to advance ever lincc. 

Thje produce of all great manufactures for dif- 
tant file mUft neceffarily depend, not Co much 
U{>on the dearnefs or chcapnefs of the feafons in 
the countries wheiN; they are carried on, as upon 
the circumftunices which afFcCl the demand in the 
countries where they arc confumed ; upon peace 
or war, upon the profperity or dcclcnfon of 

VoL. I. K other 
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Other rival manufafturcii, and upon the gpoJ or 
bad humour ot‘ their principal cultomers. A 
great part of the extraordinary work, befidci, 
which is probably done in cheap years, never 
enters the puldick regifters of' manufadbures. 
'I'he men I'crvanrs who leave their mafters be¬ 
come independsnt labourers. The women re¬ 
turn to their parents, and commonly fpin in or¬ 
der to make cloaths for themfclves and their fa¬ 
milies. Even the independent workmen do not 
always work for publick fale, but are employed 
by I'ome of their neighbours in manufadturcs for 
family life. The produce of their labour, there¬ 
fore, frequently makes no figure in thofe publick 
registers of w'hich the records are fometimes 
publill'ied witli fo much parade, and from which 
qur mcTchams and manufadturers would often 
vainly pretend to announce the profperity or de- 
clcnfion of the greareft empires. 

Thoug h the variations in the price of labour, 
not only do not always correfpond with thofe in 
the price of provifions, but are frequently quite 
oppofite, we mu ft not, upon this account, ima¬ 
gine that the price of provifions has no influence 
upon that of ixtbour. The money price of la¬ 
bour is ncceflarily regulated by two circutn- 
ftances i the demand for labour, and the price of 
the neceflaries and convcniencics of life. The 
demand for labour, according as it happens to 
be increafing, ftationary, or declining, or to re- 
qfi-rc an increafing, ftationary, or declining po¬ 
pulation, determines the quantity of the necefta- 
rics and convcniencics of life whicli muft be 

given 
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^iven to the labouicr; and the money price of 
labour is determined by what is requifite for 
purchafuig this quantity. Though the money 
price of labour, therefore, is fometimes high 
where the price of provisions is low, it would be_ 
ftill higher, the demand continuing the fame, it 
the price of provifions w.-»s high. 

It is becaufe tlie demand for labour increafes 
in yeitrs of fudden and extraordinary plenty, and 
diminilhes in thofc of fudden and extraordinary 
fiarcity, that the money price of labour fome* 
riles in the one, and links in the other. 

In a year of fudden and extraordinary plenty, 
there are funds in the hands of many of the em¬ 
ployers of induilry, fufficient to maintain and 
employ a greater number of indudrious people 
than had been employed the year before; and 
this cxtraordinaiy number cannot always be h.id. 
Thofe iniifters, therefore, who want more work¬ 
men, bid againft one another, in order to get 
them, which fometimes r iifcs both the real and 
the money price of tlieir labour. 

The contrar)' of this happens in a year of lud- 
den and extraordinary fcarcity. The funds def- 
tined for employing induAry are Icfs than they' 
ha<l been the year before. A confidcrablc num¬ 
ber of jH:oplc arc thrown out ot employment, 
who bid againft one another, in order to get it, 
v/hich fometimes lowers both the real and the 
money price of labour. In 174 ®> ^ of ex¬ 
traordinary fcarcity, many people were willing 
to stork lor bare fubfiftencc. In the fucceeding 
K a years 
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B 0^0 K. yt-ars of plenty, it was more difiicult to get k- 
^ —^— ' bourers and fervants. 

The fcarcity of a dear year, by diminilbing 
the demand for labour, tfnds to lower its price, 
as the high price of provifions rends to raife it. 
'I'lic plenty of a cheap year, on the contrary, by 
incrcafing the demand, tends to raife the price 
of labour, as the cheapnefs of-provifions tends to 
lower it. In the ordinary variations of the’ price 
of provifions, thofe two oppofite caufes feem to 
counterbalance one another j which is probably 
in part the rcafon why the wages of labour are 
cvery-where lb much more ftcady and permanent 
than the price of provifions. 

'Ike increafe in the wages of labour neceflsriiy 
increafes the price of many commodities, by tn- 
creafing that part of it which rcfolvcs itl'elf into 
wages, and fo far tends to dim ini Ih' their con- 
fumption both at home and abroad. The fanne 
t aul’e, however, which raifes the wages of labour, 
the increafe of ftock, tends to increafe its pro- 
duftive powers, and to make a finaller quantity 
of labour produce a greater quantity of work. 
'i'Jic owner of the ftock which employs a great 
number of labourers, neccflTanly endeavours, for 
hi, own adr.mt.ige, to make fuch a proper divi- 
fion and diftribution of employment, that they 
may be enabled to produce the greateft quantity 
of w'ork poflible. Tor the fame leafon, he en- 
de.ivours to fujipl.y them with the beft machinery 
which cither he or they' can think of. What 
rakes p.lace among the labourers In a particular 

workhoufe. 








the wealth of nations. 



workhoufe, takes place, for the fame reafntx,> c h a p. 
among thofe of a great fociety. The greater <—^—> 
their number, the more they naturally divide 
thcmfelves into different claffcs and fubdivifions 
of employment. More heads are. occupied in 
inventing the moft proper machinery for excciit, 
ing the work of each, and it is, therefore, more 
likely to be invented. There are many commo¬ 
dities, therefore, which, in confequence of thele 
improvements, come to be produced by fo much 
Icfs labour than before, that the increafe of its 
price is more than compenfated by the diminu¬ 
tion of its quantity. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Profits of Stock, 


T H E rife and fall in the profits of ftock 
depend upon the fame caufes with the rife 
and fall in the wages of labour, the incrc-afing or 
declining ftate of the vealth of the fociety; but 
thofe caufes affeft tlie one and the other ver>' dil- 
fcrcntly. 

The increafe of ftpek, which raifes wages, 
tends to lower profit. When the ftocks of many 
rich merchants arc turned into the fame trade, 
their mutual competition naturally tends to 
lower its profit; and when there is a like in- 
creafe of ftock in all the different trades carried 
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on in the fame fociety, the fame competition 
muft produce the fame eftcA in them ail. 

It is not eafy, it has already been obfervcd, to 
afcertain what are the . average wages of labour 
even in a particular place, and at a particular 
time. We can, even in this cafe, feldom deter¬ 
mine more than what are the moft ufual wages. 
But even this can feldom be done with regard to 
the profits of Itock. Profit is fo ver)' fluctuat¬ 
ing, that the pertbn who carries on a particular 
trade cannot always tell you himfelf wliat is the 
average of his aninml profit. It is affefted, not 
only by every variation of price in the commo¬ 
dities which he deals in, but by the good or bad 
fortune both of his rivals and of liis cuftomers, 
and by a thoufand other accidents to which 
goods when carried either by Tea or by land, or 
even when ftored in a warehoufe, are liable. It 
varies, therefore, not only from year to year, but 
from day to day, and alnioft from hour to hour. 
To afcertain what is the average profit of all the 
different trades cai'ried on in a great kingdom, 
muft be much more difficult; and to judge of 
what it may have been formerly, or in remote 
periods of tiine, with any degree of precifion,. 
muft be- altogether impoffible. 

But though k may be impoffible to deter¬ 
mine, with any degree of precifion, what are or 
were the average profits of flock, either in the 
prefent, or in antient times, fbme notion may 
be formed of them from the interdt of'money. 
It may be laid down as a maxim, tiiat w here yer 
a - itreat d eal can be made by the ufe of mone y. 
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. . ^.v»t dt »al wjllcommonly for the u fe 

of JiTTncTriiatTwhiCTev'crlitdc can be niatlc by v—' 

lefs will commonly be given Aceord- 

ing, thcrefortj as the ufual market rate of in— 
tcreft: varies in any country, we may be afTiired 
chat the ordinary profits of ftock mull vary with 
it, muft fink as it finks, and rife as it rifes. , 

The progrcls of intcrett, therefore, may lead us jj 
to form foiTH". notion of the progrefs of profit. 

By the jyth of Henry VIU. ail intendl above- 
ten per cent, was declared uplavdul. More, it 
feenis, had fomecimes been taken before timr. 

Jn the reign of Edward VI ■ religious xeal pro¬ 
hibited all intereft. This probibition, however, 
like all others of the fame kind, is laid to have 
produced no efiba, and probably rather in- 
creafed than dlminiihed the evil of ufury. l_he 
ftatute of Henry VlH- was revived by the ijth 
of Elizabeth, cap. 8 . and ten per cent, conti¬ 
nued to be the legal rate of ititcrefl; till the 2 lit 
of James L when it was refiriilcd to eight per 
cent. It was reduced to fix per cent, foon atitr 
the reftoration, and by the r 2th of Queen Anne, 
to five per cent. All thefe different ftatutory 
regulations I'cetn to have been made with great 
propriety. They feem to ha’i-e followed and not 
to have gone before the market rate of intcreff, 
or the rate at which people of good credit ufiiaUy 
borrowed. Since the time of Queen Anne, five 
per cent, feems to have been rather above than 
below the market rate. Before the late war, the 
government borrowed at three per cent, i aiid 
people of good credit in the capital, ani in 
* * K 4 
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many other parts of the kingdom, at three and a 
half, four, and four and a half per cent. 

SiNCs the time of Henry VHl. the wealth and 
revenue of the country have been continually 
advancing, and, in the courfe of their progrefs, 
their pace feema rather to have been gradually 
accelerated than retarded. They feem, not only 
to have been going on, but to have been going 
on fafter and filler. The wages of labour have 
been continually increafing during the fame pe¬ 
riod, and in the greater part of the different 
branches of trade and manutadlures the profits df 
ftock have been diminifhing. 

It generally requires a greater jlock to carry 
on any fort of trade in a great town than in a 
country village. The great flocks employed in 
every branch of trade, and the number of rich 
competitors, generally reduce the rate of profit 
in the former below what it is in the latter. But 
the wages of labour are generally higher in a 
great town than in a country village. In a 
'thriving town the people who have great flocks 
to employ, frequently cannot get the number of 
workmen they want, and therefore bid againft 
one another in order to get as many as they can, 
which raifes the wages of labour, and lowers the 
profits of ftock. In the remote parts of the 
country there is frequently not ftock fuffictent 
to employ all the people, who therefore bid 
againft one another in order to get employmenr, 
which lowers the wages of labour, and raifes 

the profits of ftock, 

In 
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In Scotland, though the legal rate of intereft 
is the fame as in England, the market rate is 
rather higher. People of the bell credit there 
feldom borrow u.ader five per cent. Even pri¬ 
vate bankers in Xiidinb jrgh give four per cent, 
upon their promiflbry notes, of which payment 
either in whole or in part may be demanded at 
pleafiire. Private bankers in London give no 
interett for the money which is dcpofited with 
them. There are few trades which cannot be 
carried on with a finaller ftock in Scotland than 
in England. The common rate of profit, there¬ 
fore, mull be fomewhat greater. The wages of 
labour, it has already been obferved, are lower 
in Scotland than in England. The country too 
is not only much poorer, but the Heps,,by which 
it advances to a better condition, for it is evi¬ 
dently advancing, feem to be much (lower and 
more tardy. 

The legal rate of intcreft in France has 
not, during the courfe of the prefent centur/, 
been always regulated by the market rate*. In 
1720 interell was reduced from the twentieth to 
the fiftieth penny, or from five to two per cent. 
In 1724 it was railed to the thirtieth penny, or 
to 3-} per cent, In 1725 it was again raifed to 
the twentieth .penny, or to five per cent. In 
1766, during the adminillration.of Mr.Lavcrdy, 
it was reduced to the t^Ycnty-fifth penny, or to 
four per cent. The Abbe Tcrray raifed it after¬ 
wards to the old ra;cof five per cent. The fup- 

• Sec Denlfart. Article Taux des Intcreti, tom. iii. p. 18. 
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BOOK pofecl purpofe of many of thofe violent redufUons 
w-v—^ of intereft was to prepare the way for reducing 
that of the publick debts} a purpofe which has 
fometimcs been executed. France is perhaps in 
the prefent times not To rich a country as Eng¬ 
land i and though the legal rate of intereft has in 
France frequently been lower than in England, 
the market rate has generally been higher i for 
there, as in other countries, they have feveral 
very fafe and eafy methods of evading the law. 
The profits of trade, I have been afliired by 
Britifii merchants who had traded in both, coun¬ 
tries, a-’C higher in France than in England; and 
it is no Joubt upon this account that many Britilh 
fubjetfls chufc rather to employ their capitals in 
a country-where trade is in difgrace, than in one 
where it is highly refpedled. The wages of la¬ 
bour arc lower in France than in England. 
When you go from Scotland to England, the dif¬ 
ference which you may remark between the drefs 
and countenance of the common people in the 
one country and in the other, fufficicntly indi¬ 
cates the dilference in their condition. The 
contrail is ftill greater when you return from 
France. France, though no doubt a richer 
country than Scotland, feems not to be going 
forward fo faft, it is a common <and even a po¬ 
pular opinion in the counvry that it is going 
backwards; an opinion which, I apprehend, is 
ill founded even with regard to trance, but 
which nobody can poiTvbly entertain with repai d 
to Scothand, who ices the country now and who 
faw ic twenty or thirty years ago, 
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The provincf of Holland, on the other hand, 
in proportion to the extent of its territory and 
the ntimber of its people, is a richer country 
than England. The government there borrow 
at two per cent., and private people of good 
credit at three. The wages of labour arc faitt 
to be higher in Holland than in England, end 
the Dutch, it is well known, trade tipon lower 
profits than any people in I'.urope. The trade 
of Holland, it has been pretended by fome 
people, is dcc.iying, and it may perhaps be true 
that fome particular branches of if are fo. But 
thefe fymptoms iVem to indicate fu/ficicntly that 
there is no general decay. When profit dimi- 
nifhes, merchants are very apt to complain that 
trade decays j though the diminution of profit is 
the natural effeft of its profperity, or of a greater 
ftock being employed in it than before. During 
the late war the Dutch gained the whole carry¬ 
ing trade of France, of which they ftill ret.iin a 
very large lhare. The great property which 
they polftfs both in the French and Englifh 
funds, about forty millions, it is faid, in the 
latter (in which I fufped, however, there is a 
confiderable exaggeration); the great fums which 
they lend to private people in cotintries where 
the rate of intereft is higher than in thejr own, 
are circumlfances which no doubt demonftrate 
the redundancy of thc'r ftock, or that it has In- 
creafed beyond what tlnv can employ with tole¬ 
rable profit in the proper bufinefs of their own 
country: but they do not demonftrate that that 
bufinefs has dccrcafcd. As the capital of a 

private 






® ® ^ private man, though acquired by a . particular 

trade, may increafe beyond what he can employ 
in it, and yet that trade continue to increafe tooi 
fo may likewife the capital of a great nation, 

' Ik our North American and Well: Indian co¬ 

lonies, not only the wages of labour, but the 
intereft of money, and confequently the profits 
of flock* arc higher than ?n England. In the 
different colonies both the legal and the market 
rate of intereft run from fix to eight per cent. 
High wages of labour and high profits of, flock, 
however, are things, perhaps, which fcarce ever 
go together, except in the peculiar circumflanccs 
of new colonics. A new colony muft always 
for fbme time be more under-flocked in propor¬ 
tion to the extent of its territory, and more un¬ 
der-peopled in, proportion to the extent of its 
ftock, than the greater part of other countries, 
They have more land than they have ftock to 
cultivate. What they have, therefore, is ap¬ 
plied to the cultivation only of what is moft fer¬ 
tile and moft favourably fituated, the latids near 
the fea fhore, and along the baqks qf navigable 
rivers. Such land too is frequently purchafed 
at a price below the value even qf its natural 
produce. Stock employed in the purchafe and 
improvement pf fuch lands muft yield a very 
large profit, and coiifequcntly afford to pay a very 
large inierell. Its rapid accumulation in fo pro¬ 
fitable nr, employment enables the planter to in- 
creafe the number of his hands fafter than he can 
find them in a new fetilement. Thole whom he 
pan {ind, therefore, are very liberally rewarded, 

As 
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As the colony Increafcs, the profits of ftock gra¬ 
dually diminilh. When the moft fertile and beft 
fituated lands have been all occupied, lefs profit 
can be made by the cultivation of what is infe¬ 
rior both in foil and fuuation, and lefs intereft 
can be afforded for the ftock w'hich is lb employ¬ 
ed. In the greater part of our colonics, accord¬ 
ingly, both the legal and the market rate of in¬ 
tereft have been confuterably reduced during the 
courfe of the prefent century. As riches, im¬ 
provement, and population have incicafcd, in¬ 
tereft lias declined. The wages of labour do not 
fink with the profits of ftock. The demand for 
labour increafes with the increafe of ftock what¬ 
ever be its profits j and .after thefc are dinii- 
niflicd, ftock may not only continue to increafe, 
but to increafe much fafter than before. It is 
with induftrious nations who are advancing in 
the acquifuion of riches, as with induftrious 
individuals. A great ftock, though with fmall 
profits, generally increafcs fafter than a fmall 
ftock with great profits. Money, fays the pro¬ 
verb, makes money. When you have got a 
little, It is often eafy to get more. The great 
difficulty is to get that little. The conneaion 
between the increafe of ftock and that of ins 
duftry, or of the demand for ufcful labour, Iia? 
partly been explained already, but will be ex- 
plainctl more fully hereafter in treating of the 
accumulation of ftock. 

The acquifuion of new territory, or of new 
branches of trade, may fomerirnes raife the pro 
fits of ftock, and with them the intereft of nioncv 
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even it) a country which is faft advancing iri the 
acquU'uion ot riches. The ftock of die country 
not being lufTtcient fur the whole acCeffion of 
bufincfs, v^hich, fuch arquilitiona prelent to the 
tliftcrcnt people among whom it is divided, is 
applied to thofc particular branches only svhtch 
afford the greatelf pm6c. Part of whac had be¬ 
fore been employed in otlicr trades, is ncceffarily 
withdrawn from them, and turned into fome of 
the new and more profitable ones. In all thofe 
old trades, dierefore, the competition comes to 
be k!s than before. Tiie market comes to be 
lels fully fupplied witli many different forts of 
goods. Their price ncceaiiiily lifes more or 
lefs, and yields a greater proftt to thofe who deal 
in them, who can, rherdbre, afford to borrow ar 
a higher incereft. For fome time after the con- 
ciufion of the Ute war, nor only private people 
of the beft credit, but liime of the greatell com- 
paivtcs in l..omion, commonly borrowed at five 
per cent, who before that had not been ufed to 
pay more than four, and four and a half per cent. 

The great acceffon Iwtli of terikory and trade, 
by our acejuifitiuns in rKorth America and the 
Weft Indies, will lufficicntly account for this, 
without fiippofmg any diminution in the capita! 
ftock of the focicty. So great an accefiion of 
new bufincfs to be carried on by the old ftook, 
muft neceilarlly h.ave dimindhed the quantity 
employed in a great number of particular 
branches, in wiiich the competition being lefs, 

1 heprofits muft have been greater. I (h;di here¬ 
after have occafion to mention the reafons wiiich 
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e me to believe tliat the capital ilock of 
Great Britain was not diininiihed even by ♦the u .- v— 
enormous cxpcnce of the late war. 

The dimintitron of the capital ilock of the fo- 
clecy, or of the fiimls ileilined for the ^nain- 
tenanre of induftry, howeverj as it lowers the 
wages of Ubourj lb it raifes the probis of itovk, 
and coiifequcntly the irucrelt of money. By the 
■wages of labour being towered, the owners of 
what ftock remains in the focicty can bring 
their goods at lefs expence to market than 
before, and iefs ftock being employed in lupplr- 
ing^ the market than before, tlicy can fell them 
dearer. Their goods coft them lefs,. and dicy 
get more for them. Their profits, therefore, 
being augmented at both ends, can well alfbrd a 
large intcreft. The great fortunes fo fiiddeiily 
and fo caiily acquired in Bcngid and the other 
BritiHi fettlemcnts in the Ealt Indies, may fatisfy 
us that, as tlie wages of labour are very low, fo 
the profits of ftock arc very high in thofe ruined 
countries. The intcreft of money is prpportion- 
ably fo. In Bengal, iijoncy is frequently lent to 
the farmers at forty, fifty, and fixty per cent, and 
the fucceeding crop is inortg^cd for the pay¬ 
ment. As the profits which can afford fuch an 
intcreft muft eat up almoft the whole,rent of the 
landlord, fo ftich enormous ufury muft in its 
turn cat up the greater Jjart of thofe profits. 

Before the fall of the Roman republick, a ulbry 
of the fame kiml feems to have been cormtion in 
the provinces, under the ruinous adminiltration 
of their proconfuls. The virtuous Brutus lent 
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^ K mftney in Cyprus ac eight-and-forty per cent, as 
we’^tcarn from the letters of Giceru. 

Im a country which had acquired that full 
complemefvt of riches which the nature of its foil 
■and climatcj and its fituation with refpeft to 
otlier countries aUowed it to acquire} which 
could, therefore, ailvance nO further, and which 
was not going backw'ards, both the wages of la- 
liour and the profits of ftoek would probably be 
very low. In a country fully peopled in propor¬ 
tion to what either its territory could maintain 
or its flock employ, the competition for employ¬ 
ment would neceffarily be fo great as to reduce 
the wages of l-abour to what was barely fufficient 
to keep up the number of labourers, and, the 
country being already fully peopled, that num¬ 
ber could never be augmented. In a country 
fully ftocked in proportion to all the bulinefs it 
had to tranfad, as great a quantity of ftock 
would be employed in every particular branch 
as the nature and extent of the trade would ad¬ 
mit. The competition, therefore, would cvery- 
wliere be as great, and confequcntly the ordinary 
profit as low as poflible. 

But perhaps no country has ever yet arrived 
at this degree of opulence. China feems to have 
been long ftationary, and had probably long ago 
acquired that full complement of riches which 
is confiHent with the nature of its laws and infti- 
tutions. But this compleirtcm may be much 
inferior to what, with other laws and inflitu- 
tions, the namre of its foil, climate, and fitua- 
tiou might admit of. A country whicli neglefts 
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or df Tpifes foreign commerce, and which admits 
the veffds of foreign nations into one or two of 
its ports oniy> cannot tranfact the fame quantity 
of bufinefs which it might do with different Jaws 
»nd inftitutions. In a country too, where, though 
the ricJi or the owners of large capitals enjoy a 
good deal of fccurity, tlie poor or the owners of 
fniall capitals enjey fcarcc any, but are liable, 
tinder the pretence of jufticc, to be pillaged and 
plundered at any time by the inferior manda¬ 
rines, the quantity of flock employed in all thp 
different branches pf bufinefs tranfafted within 
it, can never be equal to what the nature and 
extent of that bufinefs might admit. In every 
different branch, the oppreflion of the poor muft 
cflablifh the monopoly of tire rich, who, by en- 
gro fling the whole trade to thcmfclvcs, will be 
able to make very large profits. Twelve per 
cent, accordingly is faid to be the common in- 
tcrefl of money in China, and the ordinary' pro¬ 
fits of flock mufl be fufficient to afford ifas large 
interefl. 

A D8FECT in the law may fometimes raife the 
rate of interefl confidcrably above what the con¬ 
dition of the country, as to wealth or poverty, 
would require. When the law docs liOC enforce 
the performance of contrails, it puts all bor.- 
row’crs nearly upon the fame footing with bank¬ 
rupts or people of doubtful credit in better regu¬ 
lated countries. The uncertainty of recovering 
his money makes tlie lender cxafl the fame ufu- 
rious interefl which is ufually required from 
bankrupts. Among the barbarous nations who 

VoL. I. L over- 
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over-run the weftern provinces of the Roman 
empire, the performance of contracts was left for 
many ages to the faitli of the corttrafting parties. 
X he courts of juflice of their kings fclcfom inter¬ 
meddled in it. The high rate of intereff which 
took place in thofe antient times may perhaps 
be partly accounted for from this caufe. 

When the law prohibits intereft altogether, 
it does not prevent it. Many people muft bor¬ 
row, and nobody will lend without fuch a con- 
fideration for the ufe of their money as is firit- 
able, not only to what can be made by the ufe 
of it, but to the difticahy and danger of evading 
the law. The high rate of intereft among ail 
Mahometan nations is accounted for by Mr 
Montefquicu, nor from their poverty, but partly 
from this, and partly from the difficulty ^ re¬ 
covering the money. 

The lowcft ordinary rate of profit muft always 
be fomething more than what is fufficient to 
compenfate the occaftonal loflcs to which every 
employment of ftock is expo fed. It is this fur- 
plus only which is neat or clear profit. What is 
called grofs profit comprehends frequently, not 
only this furptus, but what is retained for com- 
penfating fuch extraordinary lofi’es. The ih- 
tereft which the borrower can afford to p.ty b in 
proportion to the clear profit only, 

THR lowed ordinary rate of interetl mud, in 
the fur.e manner, be fomething more than fuffi¬ 
cient to compenfate the occafional Ioffes to which 
lendi.ng, even witli tolerable prudence, is ex- 
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pofcil. Were it not more, charity or fricndftiip 
could be the only motives for lending. 

In a country which had acquired its full com¬ 
plement of riches, where in every particular 
branch of bufincfs there was the greateft quantity 
of ftock that could be employed in it, as th# 
ordinary rate of clear profit would be very fmall, 
fo the ufual market rate of intereft which could 
be afforded out of it, would be fo low as to ren¬ 
der it impofTiblc for any but the very wealthieft 
people to live upon the intereft of their money. 
All people of fmall or middling fortunes would 
be obliged to fuperintend thcinfclvcs the em¬ 
ployment of their own ftocks. It would be nc- 
ceflary that almoft every masi fliould be a man ot 
bufincfs, or engage in fomc fort of trade. 1 he 
province of Holland feems to be approaching 
near to this ftatc. It is there unfalhionable not 
to be a matt of bufincfs. Neceffity makes it 
ufual for almoft every man to be fo, and cuftom 
every where regulates fafhioii. As it is ridicu¬ 
lous not to drefs, fo is it, in fomc meafurc, not 
to be employed,like other people. As a man of a 
civil profeflion feems aukward in a camp or a 
garriibn, and is even in fomc danger of being 
defpifed there, fo docs an idle man .among men 


of bufirefs. 

The higheft: ordinary rate of profit may be 
fuch as, in the price of the greater part of com¬ 
modities, cats up the whole of what fitould go to 
the rent of the land,, and leaves only what is fuf- 
ficient to pay the labour of preparing and bring- 
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ihg them t* marker, acconSing to the lowcrt ratij 
at which labour can Sny-where be paid, the bar* 
fubfiftence of the labourer. The workman muft 
always have been fed in fome way or other while 
he Was about the work ; but the landlord may 
nor always have been paid. The profits of the 
trade v.'hich the fervauts of the Ea/l India Com¬ 
pany carry on in Bengal may not perhaps be 
very far from this rate, 

Thv, proportion which the ufual market rate 
of ifitcreft ought to be.ir to the ordinary rate of 
clear profit, neceflfarily varies as profit rifes or 
falh. Touble interefi: is in Great Britain 
reckoned, what the nitrchants call, a good, mo- 
tlerate, reafonablc profit j terms which I ap¬ 
prehend ntean no more than a common and 
ufual profit- In a country where the ordinary 
rate of clear profit Is eight or ten per cent., it 
may be reafonablc that one half ot it Ihould go 
to intereft, wherever bufinefs is carried on with 
borrowed money. The ftock is at the rilk of 
the borrower, who, as it were, inlltrcs it to the 
lender; and four or five per cent, may, in the 
•greater part of trades, be both a fufficient pro¬ 
fit upon the rifk of this infurance, and a fuf- 
ficlent rccompence for the trouble of onploy- 
ing the ftock. But the proportion between in- 
trreft and clear profit might not be the fame in 
countries where the ordinary rate of profit was 
either a good de.il lower, or a good deal higher. 

Ifit were a good derd lower, one half of it per¬ 
haps could not be afforded for ititcreft; and 

t more 




more mlglic be aFordcd i/ it were a good deal 
higher. 

In countries which are fad ativancjiig to 
riches, the low rate of profit majf, in the price of 
many commodities, compenfate the high wages 
of labour, and enable thofe countries to fell ;is 
cheap as their lefs thriving neighbours, among 
whym the wages of labour may be lower, 

In reality high profits tend much more to raile 
the price of work than high w.Tgcs. If in the 
linen mamjfafture, for exainpie, the wages of the 
different working people; the flaxi-drcifers, the 
fpinners, the weavers, &c, diould, ail of them, 
be advanced two pence a day*, it would be ne- 
ceffary to heighten the price of a piece of linen 
only by a number of two pences equal to the 
number of people tluat had been employed about 
it, multiplied by the number of days during 
wiiich they had been fo employed. That part of 
the price of the commodity which refolved itfelf 
into wages would, ti'.rough all the difierent 
llages of the manufacture, rife only in arithme¬ 
tical proportion to this rife of wages. But if the 
profits of ail the diftcrent employers of thofe 
working people fiiould be raifed five per cent, 
that part of the price of the commodity which 
refolved itfelf in'’o profit, would, through ail the 
different llragcs of the manufafture, rife in geo¬ 
metrical proportion to this rife of profit. The 
employer of the flax-dreffers would in Idling his 
flax require an additional five per cent, upon the 
whole value of the hiaterials and wages which 
he advanced to hU workmen. The employer of 
I- 3 thg 
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® the fpinners would require an additional five per 

cent, both upon the advanced price of the flax 
and upon the wages of the fpinners. And the 
employer of the weavers would require a like 
five per cent, botli upon the advanced price of 
the linen yarn and upon the wages of the v/cav- 
ers. In raifing the price of commodities the rife 
of wages operates in the fame manner as fimple 
jntcreil does in the accumulation of debt. The 
rife of profit operates like compound intereH, 
Our merchants and mafter-manufa£turers com¬ 
plain nnuch of the bad effefts of high wages in 
rafing the price, and thereby Icirening the fale 
of their goods both at home and abroad. They 
fay nothing concerning the bad cfFcfts of high 
profits. They are filent with regard to the per¬ 
nicious eflefts of their own gains. They com-» 
plain only of tltofe of qtlicr people. 
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C H A P. X. 

Of Wales and Proft in the differmt Employments of 
Labour and Stock, 

ri~<i H E whole of the advantages and difad- 
1 vantages of the different employnncnts of 
labouf and ftock tnuft, in the fame neighbour- 
.hood, be either pcrfcftly equal or continually 
tending to equality. If in the fame neighbour¬ 
hood, there was any employment evidently cither 
more or Icfs advantageous than the reft, fo many 
people would crowd into it in the one cafe, and 
fo many would defert it in tlic other, that its ad¬ 
vantages would foon return to the level of other 
employments. This at Icaft would be the cafe 
in a fociety where things were left to follow 
their natural courfe, where there was perfect li¬ 
berty, and w'here every man was pcrfeftly free 
bod* to chttfe what occupation he thought pro¬ 
per, and to change it as often as he thought 
proper. Every man’s intereft would prompt him 
to feck the advantageous, and to Ihun the difad- 
vantageous employmcnr. 

Pecuniary wages and profit, indeed, arc 
cvery-whcrc in Europe extremely different ac¬ 
cording to the different employments of labour 
and ftock. But this difference arifes partly from 
certain circumftanccs in the employments them- 
fclvcs, which, either really, or at Icaft in the 
imaginations of men, make up for a fmall pecu¬ 
niary gain in fome, and counter-balance a great 
one in others j and partly from the policy of 
L 4 Europe, 
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B OjO K Europe, which no-where leaves things at perfeft 
t——’ liberty. 

The particular confideration of thofe circum-s 
ftanccs and of that policy will divide this chap¬ 
ter into two parts, 


PART I. 

hieqmUius ariftngftm th Naturt ef the EnfUy- 
menis thmjiives. 

H E five following arc the principal cir- 
cumftances which, fo far as I have been 
able to obferve, make up for a fmall pecuniary 
gain in fotnc employments, and counter-balance 
a great one in others : firft, the agrceablenefs or 
difagreeabitnefs of the employments themfeives j 
fecondly, the eafmcfs and cheapnefs, or tlie dif¬ 
ficulty and expellee of learning them ; thirdly, 
the conftancy or inconftancy of employment in 
them; fourthly, the fmall or great tnift wliich 
mull be repofed in thofe who excrcife them; 
and, fifthly, the probability or improbability of 
fuccels in thera- 

First, The w^ges of labour vary with the 
eaie or hard (hip, the clcanlincfs or tUrtinefs, the 
lionourabU'ncfii or dilhonourablenefs of the em¬ 
ployment. Thus in mod places, take the year 
round, a journeyman taylor earns lefs than a 
journeyman weaver. His work is much eafier, 
A journeyman weaver earns lefs than a journey¬ 
man fmith. His work is not always e,trier, but 
it is much cleanlier. A journeyman blackfinlth, 
though an artificer, feldom earns fo much in 
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twelve hours as a collicrj Vrho is only a labotircr, ® 
does iji eight. His woHe is not quite fo dirty, u 
is lefs tiangerousj and is carried on in day-light, 
and above ground. Honour makes a great part 
of the reward of all honourable profelEons. In 
point of pecuniary gain, all things confuicred, 
they arc generally under-recompenfed, as I fhall 
endeavour to Ihow by and by. Difgracc has the 
contrary effea. The trade of a butcher is a 
brutal and an odious bufinefsi but it is in moft 
places more profitable than the greater part of 
common trades. The moft dctcftable of all em¬ 
ployments, that of public executioner, is in pro¬ 
portion to the quantity of work done, better 
paid than any coirunon triide whatever. 

Hunting nnd fiftiing, the moft important 
employments of mankind in the lude ftatc of 
fociety, become in its advanced ftatc their moft 
agieeable amufemerts, and ciioy puriue for plca-^ 
fure what they once followed from necefftty. In 
the advanced ftate of fociecy, therefore, they are 
all verj-^ poor people who follow as a trade, what 
other people purfuc as a paftinie. Filhcrmen 
have been fb finep the time of * Theocritus. A 
poacher is cveiy-where a very poor man in Great 
Britain, In countries where the rigour of the 
law fuffers no poachers, the Hcenred hunter is not 
in a much better condition. The natural tafte 
for thofe employments mak^s more people fol¬ 
low tlicm than can live comfortably by them, 
and the produce of their labour, in proportion 
to its quantity, comes always too cheap to mar- 


* See xm. 
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o K kct to aflbrd any tiling but the iRoft fcanty fub- 
fittcnce to the labourers. 

DisAGRiEAELENESS and difgrace aiTtfl: the 
profits of ftock, in the fame manner as the wages 
of labour. The keeper of an inn or tavern, who 
is never mafter of his own houi'e, and who b 
f Kpofed to the brutality of every drunkardj ex- 
creifes neither a very agreeable nor a very cre¬ 
ditable bufinefs. But there is fcarcc any com¬ 
mon trade in which a fmall ftock yields fo great 
a profit. 

Secokolv, the wages of labour vary with the 
eafmefs and cKcapncfs, or the difliculty and ex- 
pence of learning the bufinefs. 

When any cxpenlive inachinc is ere£ted, the 
extraoriiihary work to .be performed by it before 
it is worn out, it mufl: be expefted, will replace 
the capital laid out upon it, with at Icaft the or¬ 
dinary profits, A man educated at the expence 
of much labour and time to any of thofc em¬ 
ployments which require extraordinary dexterity 
and Ikill, may be compared to one of thofe cx- 
penfive machines. The work which he learns 
to perform, it nuift be expefted, over and above 
the ufual wages of common labour, will replace 
to him the whole expence of his education, with 
at Icaft the ordinary profits of an equally valuable 
capital. It mull do this too in a rcafonablc 
time, reg.-ird being had to the very uncertain 
duration of human life, in the fame mahner as to 
the more certain duration of the machine. 

The (.liflcrcncc between the wages of {killed 

labour 
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labour and thofc of common labour, is founded 
upon this principle, 

The policy of Europe confiders the labour of 
all mechanicks, artificers, and mamifafturers, as 
ikilled labour i and that of all country labourers 
as common labour. It feems to fuppofe that of 
former to be of a more nice and delicate 
nature than that of the latter. It is lo perhaps 
in fome cafes ■, but in the greater part it is quite 
osherwife, as 1 Ihall endeavour to fliew by and 
by. The laws and cuftoms of Europe, there¬ 
fore, in order to qualify any perfon for cxer- 
cifing the one (jiccies of labour, impote the ne- 
cefiity of an apprcnticelhlp, though with differ¬ 
ent degrees of rigour in different phiCfs. They 
leave the other free and open to. every body. 
During the continuance of the appiTnckclliip, 
the whole labour of the apprentice belongs to 
his mofter. In the mean time he mull:, in many 
cafes, be maintained by his parents or relations, 
and in almoff: all cafes muft be cloathcd by 
them. Some money too is coniuionly given to 
the matter for teaching him his trade. They who 
cannot give money, give time, or become bound 
for more than the ufual number of years j <t con- 
ffderation which, though it is not always advan¬ 
tageous TO the matter, on account of the ufual 
idlcncfs of apprentices, is always difadvancageous 
to the apprentice. In country labour, on the 
contrary, the labourer, while he is employed 
about the cafier, learns the more difficult parts of 
Jiis bufmefs, and his own lal)our maintains him 
;lnough all the different ftagts of his employ- 
^ ment. 
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* Ojp ment. It is leafonable, tlvcrefoie, that in Eu¬ 
rope the wages of mechanicksj artificers, and 
manufaihirers, Ihoviltl be fomewhat higher tlian 
thofe of common labourers. They are fo ac- 
■ cordingly, and their fuperior gains make them 
in moft places be confidered as a fuperior rank 
of people. This fuperiority, however, is gene¬ 
rally very fmall the daily or weekly earnings of 
journeymen tn the more common forts of manu- 
failures, fuch as thofe of plain linen and woollen 
cloth, computed at an average, ai-e, in moll 
places, very little more than the day wages of 
common labourers. Their employment, indeed, 
is more fteady and uniform, and the fuperiority 
of their earnings, taking the whole year to¬ 
gether, may be tbmewliat greater. It feems evi¬ 
dently, howcs'cr, to be no greater than what is 
fulficient to compenfate the fuperior expcrtCC of 
their education. 


Education in the ingeiv'ous arts and in the 
liberal profeflions, is ilill more tedious and ex- 
penfive. The pecuniary recompence, therefore, 
of painters and fculptors, of lawyers and phyfi- 
cians, ought to be much more liberal; and it is 
lb accordingly. 

The profits of ftock feem to be very little af- 
fciSlcd by the cafinefs or difficulty of learning the 
trade in which it is employed. All the different 
ways in which {lock is commonly employed in 
great towns feem, in reality, to be almoft equally 
c.iiy and equally difficult to learn. One branch 
cither of foreign or domcftick trade, cannot well 
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be a much more intricate bufinefs than an- ^ 



Thisdi-Yj The wages of labour in different 
occupations vary with the conftancy or incon- 
ftancy of employment. 

Employment is much more conftant in fome 
trades than in others. In the greater part of 
maiiufaftures, a journeyman may be pretry furc 
of employment almoft every clay in the year that 
he is able to work. A mafon or bricklayer, on 
the contr.ary, can work neither in h.ard froft nor 
in foul weather, and his employment at all other 
times depends upon the occalional calls of his 
cullomtTS, He is liable, in conrequcnce, ro be 
frequently without any. What he caims, there¬ 
fore, while he is employed, mult not only main¬ 
tain him while he is idle, but make him fome 
compenfation for thoft anxious and defponding 
moments which the thought of fo precarious a 
fituation muft fometimes occafion. Where tliC 
computed earnings of the gi-eater part of manu- 
fadturers, accordingly, arc nearly upon a level 
with the day wages of common labourers, thole 
of mafons and bricklayers are generally from 
one half more to double thole wages. Where 
common labourers earn four and ilve fliilliugs a 
week, mafons and bricklayers frequently earn 
feven and eights where the former earn hx, the 
latter often earn nine and ten j and where the 
former e.Trn nine and ten, as in I..an,don,, the lat¬ 
ter commonly earn fifteen and eighteen. No 
Ipecies of Ikilied labour, however, feems more 
cafy to learn than that of mafons and bricklayers. 

Chairmen 
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Chairmen in London, during -the furnmer fea- 
Ion, are faid fomctimes to be employed aS brick¬ 
layers. The high wages of thofe workmen, 
therefore, are not fo much the recompence of 
their ikiil, as the compenfation for the incon- 
ftaney of their enipSoymetit. 

A HOUSE carpenter feems to cxercife rather a 
nicer and more ingenious trade than a mafon. 

In molt places, itowever, for it is not univerfally 
lb, his day-wages are Ibmewlut lower. His em¬ 
ployment, though it depends much, does not 
depend fo entirely upon the occafional calls of 
his cuftomers} and it is not liable to be inter¬ 
rupted by t)ic weather. 

When the tr.ades whidi generally afford con* 
ftant employment, happen in a particular place 
not to do fo, the wages of the workmen always 
rift; a good deal above their ordinary proportion 
to thofe of common labour. In London almoft 
all journeymen artificers are liable to be called 
upon and difmifl'ed by their mafters from day to 
day, and from week to week, in the lame man¬ 
ner as day-labourers in other places. The loweft 
order of artificers, journeymen E.iylors, accord¬ 
ingly, earn there half a crown a-day, though 
cightecn-pence may be reckoned tlie wages of 
common labour. In fmall towns and country- 
villages, the wages of journeymen taylors fre- 
(^uently fcarcc eijual thole of common labour; 
but in I,ondon they are often many weeks with¬ 
out employment, particularly during the lum- 
mer. 


W’'heh 
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Whe» the inconftancy of employment ia coiri- 
bined with the hardfhip, difagrccabicncls and 
dirtinefs of the work, it fometimes raifes the 
v/ages of the moll common labour above ihofe 
of tiie moft fkiiful artificers, A collier workjng 
by the piece is fuppofed, at Ncwcallle, to earn 
commonly about double, and in many parts of 
Scotland about three times the wages of com¬ 
mon labour. His high wages arife altogether 
from the hardlhip, difagreeablencfs, and dirti¬ 
nefs of his work. His employment may, upon 
mofl oqcafions, be as conftant as he pleafes. 
The co.tl-heavers in London exercife a trade 
which in hardlhip, dirtinefs, and difagrceablc- 
nefs, almoft equals that of colliers j and from the 
unavoidable irreVularity in the arrivals of coal- 
fliips, the employment of the greater part of 
them is ncccflarily vert* inconftanr. If colliers, 
therefore, commonly earn double and triple the 
wages of contmon labour, it ought not to feem 
unreafonablc that coal-heavers fljould fometimes 
earn four and five times thofe wages. In the 
enquiry made into their condition a few years 
ago, ir was found that at the rate at which they 
were then paid, rhey could earn from fix to ten 
Ihillings a day. Six fhillings are about four 
times the wages of common labour in London, 
and in every particular trade, the lowefl com¬ 
mon earnings may always be confidcred as thofe 
of the far greater number. How extravagant 
foever thofe earnings may appear, if they were 
more than fufficicht to compenfare all the dil- 
agreeablc circumftances of the bufinefs, there 
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would fbon be fo great ® tJuraber of competitors 
as, in a trade which haa no exclufivc privilege, 
would quickly reduce them to n lower rate. 

The conliancy or inconftancy of nnployinenc 
cannot affc£t the ordinary profits of ftock in any 
particular trade. Whctlier the ftock is or is not 
confiantly employed depends, not upon the trade, 
but the trader. 

Fourthly, The wages of labour vary accord¬ 
ing to the fmall Or great trulh which mufl: be rc- 
poied in the workmen. 

The wages of goldfmiths and jewellers are 
every-where fuperior to tiiofe of many other 
workmen, not only of equal, but of much fupe¬ 
rior ingenuity { on account of the precious ma¬ 
terials with which they are intrufted. 

We trull our hcaltli to the phyficlan j our for¬ 
tune and fomecimes our life and reputation to 
the lawyer and attorney. Such confidence could 
not fafely be repofed in people of a very mean or 
low condition. Their reward mull be fuch, 
therefore, as may give them that rank in the fc- 
ciety which fo important a truft requires. The 
long time and the great expence wluch muft be 
laid out in their education, when combined with 
this clrcumftance, necelTarily enhance Hill fur¬ 
ther the price of their labour. 

WiiEU a perfon employs only his own ftock iu 
trade, there is no trull s and the credit wlaich he 
may get from other people, depends, not upon 
the nature of his trade, but upon their opinion 
of his fortune, probity, and prudence, 1 he dif¬ 
ferent 
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fm-nt rates of profit, therefore, in the different 
branches of trade, cannot arife from the differ¬ 
ent degrees of trufli repofed in the traders. 

Fifthiv, the wages of labour in different em¬ 
ployments vary accortling to the probability or 
improbability of fuccefs in them. 

1'he probability that any particular perfon 
fhall ever (le qualified for the employment to 
which he is educated, is very different in differ¬ 
ent occupations. In the greater part of me¬ 
chanic k trades, fuccefs is almoft certain ; but 
very uncertain in the liberal profcffions. Put 
your fon apprentice to a flioemaker, there is 
little doubt of his learning to make a pair of 
jhoes •• But fend him to ftudy the law, it is at 
leaft twenty to one if ever he makes fuch profi¬ 
ciency a3 will enable him to live by the bufincfs. 
In a perfectly fair lottery, thofe who draw the 
prizes ought to gain all tliat is loft by thofe who 
draw the blanks. In a profefllon where twenty 
fall for one that fiiccceds, that one ought to gain 
all ,that ihould have been gained by tlic unfuc- 
cefsful twenty. The counfellor at law who, per¬ 
haps, at near forty years of age, begins to make 
fomething by his profefiion, ought to receive the 
retribution, not only of his own fo tedious and 
expenfive education, but of that of more than 
twenty others who are never likely to make any 
thing by it. How extravagant foever the fees of 
counfellors at law may fometimes appear, their 
real retribution is never equal to this. Com¬ 
pute in any particular place, what is likely to be 
annually gained, and what is likely to be an- 
V'oL. I. M nually 
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K nyally' Ipertt, by all the different workmen In any 
y—/ common trade, fuch as that of flioemakers or 
weavers, and you will find that the former fum 
xvill generally exceed the latter. But make the 
fame computation with regard to all the counfel- 
lors and ftudents of iaw, in all the different inns 
of court, and you will find tlt&c their annual 
gains bear but a very fnvall proportion to their 
•annual exi-tencc, eveti though you rate the former 
as high, and the latter as low, as can well be 
■done. The lottery of the lav/, therefore, Is very 
far from being a perfectly fair lottery j and that, 
as well as many other liberal and honourable 
profeffions, arc, in point of pecuniary gain, evi¬ 
dently under-recompenced. 

Those profelTions keep their level, however, 
with other occopatiorvs, and, notwichffandin^ 
thefe difeouragements, all the moff generous and 
liberal fpirirs are eager to crowd into them. 
Two different caufes contribute to recommend 
them. Firft, rJie defire of the reputation which 
attends upon fuperior excellence in any of them-; 
and, fecohdly, tlte natural confidence which 
every man has more or lefs, not only in his own 
abilities, but in his own good fortune. 

7 'o excel in any profefllon, in which but few 
arrive at mediocrity, Is the moft decifive mark of 
wii.u is called genius or fuperior talents. The 
publick admiration which attends upon fuch dii- 
tinguifiied abilities, makes always a part of their 
reward j a greater or finaller in proportion as it 
is higher or lower in degree. It makes a con- 
lidcmble part of that' reward in the ptofeflion of 
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phyrick.; a ftill greater perhaps in that of law i 
in jioetry and philofophy it makes almoft the 
whole. 

There are fome very agreeable and beautiful 
talents of which the polTcffion commands a cer¬ 
tain fort of admiration ; but of which the exer- 
t ife for the fake of gain is confidered, whether 
from rcafon or prejudice, as a fort of pubiick 
proftitluion. I'he pecuniary recornpence, there¬ 
fore) of thofe who excrcife them in this manner, 
muft be fufficieiit, not only to pay for the time, 
labour, and expence of acquiring the talents, 
blit for the diferedit which attends the crhploy- 
hient of theiT) as the means of fubfiftcncc. The 
exorbitant rewards of players, opera-fingers, 
opera-dancers, &c. are founded upon thole two 
principles 5 the rarity and beauty of the talehrs, 
and the diferedit of employing them iii this 
manner. It feems abfurd at firft figlit that we 
fliould defpife rheir perfons, and ytt reward their 
talents with the mod: profufe liberality. While 
we do the one, however, we miifi: of necefiity do 
the other. Should the publick opinion or pre¬ 
judice ever alter with regard to fuch occupa¬ 
tions, their pecuniary recornpence would quickly 
diminilh. More people would ^pply to them, 
and the competition would quickly reduce the 
price of their labour. Such talents, though faj’ 
from being common, are by no means fo rare as 
is imagined. Many people pofifcfs them in great 
perfeftion, who difdain to make this ufe of 
them ; and many'more are capable of acquiring 
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them, if any thing could be made honourably by 
them. 

Ties over-weeuing conceit which the greater 
part of men have of their own abilities, is an 
antient evil remarked by the philofophers and 
moralifts of ail ages. Their abfurd prcfumpdoti 
iw their own good fortune, has been lefs taken 
notice of. It is, however, if poflible, ilill more 
u-nivcrfal. There is no man living who, when 
in tolerable health and fpirits, has not ibme Iharc 
oi it. The chance of gain is by every man 
more or lefs over-valued, and the chance of iofs 
is by moft men under-valued, and by fcarcc any 
man, who Is in tolerable health and fpirits, va¬ 
lued more than it is worth. 

That the chance of gain is naturally over¬ 
valued, we may learn from the univerfal fuccefs 
of lotteries. The world neither ever faw, nor 
ever will fee, a pcrfedlly fair lottery ; or one In 
which the whole gain compenfated the wholtr 
lofs j becaufe the undertaker could make nothing 
by it. In the Itate lotteries the tickets are really 
not worth the price which is paid by the original 
fubferibers, sad yet commonly fell in the market 
for twenty, thirty, and foinetimes forty per cent, 
advance. The vain hope of gaining fome of the 
great priyes is the foie caufe of this demand. 
The fobereft people fcarce look upon it as a folly 
to pay a fmall fum for the chance of gaining ten 
or twenty thoufand pounds j though they know 
that even that fmall fum is perhaps twenty or 
or thirty per cent, more than the chance is 
w orth. In a lottery in which no 'prize exceeded 

twenty 
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twenty pounds, though in other reipefts it ap¬ 
proached much nearer to a perfedly fair one 
than the common ftatc lotteries, there would not 
be the fame demand for tickets. In order to 
have a better chance for fome of tlie great prizes, 
fome people purchafe feveral tickets, and others, 
finall fhares in a ftill greater number. There is 
not, however, a more certain propofition in ma- 
thematicks, than that the more tickets you ad¬ 
venture upon, the more likely you are to be a 
lofer. Adventure upon all the tickets in the 
lottery, and you lofe for certain i and the greater 
the number of your tickets the nearer you ap-^ 
proach to this certainty. 

That the chance of lofs is frequently under¬ 
valued, and icarce ever valued more than it is 
worth, we may learn from the very moderate 
profit of infufers. Tn order to make infbranee, 
either from fire or fea-rifk, a trade at all, the 
common premium mvifi be lufficient to compen- 
fate the common lolies, to pay the cxpence of 
management, and to afford fuch a profit as 
might have been drawn from an equal capital 
employed in any common trade. The pcrlbn 
who pays no more than this, evidently pays no 
more than the real value of the rifk, or the low- 
eft price at which he can rcafonably expcCl to 
infiirc it. But though many people have made 
a little money by infurance, very few have made 
a great fortune i and from this confideration 
alone, it Teems evident enough, that tlie ordinary 
balance of profit and lofs is not more advan¬ 
tageous in this, thaajn other common trades by 
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^ i ratCi however, as the premium of infurance tom- 
monly is, many people dtfpife the ri/k coo m.uch. 
to care to pay ic. Taking the whole kingdom 
at an average, nineteen houfes in, twenty, o;* 
ratlier perltaps ninety-nine in a hundred,, are not 
infured from fire. Sea rifit is more alarming to 
the greater pai'^ of people, and the proportion 
of fliips infured to thofe not i,nfurc4 is much 
greater. Many fail, however, at all fcafons, and 
even in time of war, without any infurance. This 
may fometinies perhaps be done without any 
prudence. When a great company, qr even n great 
merchant,' has twenty or thirty fiiips at fca, tliey 
niay, as it were, infurc one another. The pre¬ 
mium laved upon them all, may more than com- 
penfatc fuch IbHes as they arc liticcly to meet 
with in tlie comtpo.n courfe of chance.s. 'I'he 
qcglcfl: qf infurance upon- Clipping, however, 
in the fame manner as, upon houfes, is, in moft 
cafes, the effc.ia of no fnch nice cakulacion, but 
of mere thouglnlefs rafhncfs and prefumptuous 
> contempt of the rifl:. 

'fuE contempt of rifk and the prefumptuous 
hope of fuccefs, ai-e iu no period of life more 
active than at the age at which young people 
chufe their profeffions. Tiow little the fear of 
misfortune is then capable of balancing the hope 
of good luck, appears ftill more evidently in the 
readiivcfs of the .common people to enlift as 
foldiers, or to go to fea, than in the eagernefs of 
tliofc o,f better faniioti to enter into what are 
called the liber-il profeflions. 


What 
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What a common folJicr may lofc is obvious 
enough. Without regarding the danger, how- 
^Y^r, young volunteers never enlid fo readily as 
at the beginning of a new warj and though they 
have fcarce any chance of preferment, they figure 
to thcmfclves, in their youthful fancies, a thou- 
fand occafions of acquiring honour and diftinc- 
tion which never occur. Thcfc romantick liopes 
make the whole price of their blood. Their pay 
is lefs than that of common labourers, and in 
adual fervicc their fatigues are much greater. 


c 


The lottery of the fea is not altogether fo dif- 
advantageous as that of the army. 1 he Ibn of 
a creditable labourer or artificer may frequently 
go to fea with his fiuher's confent; but it he 
enlifts as a foldicr, it is always without it. Ovher 
people fee fomc chance of his making fomething 
by the one trade; nobody but himlelf fees any 
of his making any thing by the other. The 
great admiral is lefs the objed of publick ad¬ 
miration than the great general, and the higheft 
fuccefs in the fea fci-vice promifes a lefs brilliant 
fortune and reputation than equal fuccefs in tiie 
lend. The fame difference runs through the 
inferior degrees of preferment in both. By the 
rules of precedency a captain in the navy ranks 
with a colonel in the armybut he docs not rank 
with him in the common eftimation. As the 
great prizes in the lottery are lefs, the fmaller 
ones muff be more numerous. Common failors, 
therefore, more frequently get fome fortune and 
preferment tlian common foldicrs 4^4 the hope 
of tbqfe prizes is what principally recommend# 
M 4 the 





B fi tfie trade. Though their /Xill and denterity are 
* — j much fuperlor to that of aJmoft any artificers, 
and though their whole life is one continual 
fcene of hardfhip amt danger, j-et for all this 
dexterity and fkill, for all thofe hardfliips and: 
dangers, while they remain in the condition of 
common Hiilors, they receive fcarce any other 
recompence but the pleafure of exerciling the 
one and of iurmounting the other. Their wages 
arc not greater than thofe of coinrhon labourers 
at the port which regulates the rate of feamens 
v.-ages. As they are cominiiaUy goijig from- port 
to port, the monthly pay of thofe who fail from 
all the dift'erer.t ports of Great Britain, is more 
nearly upon a level than that of any other 
workmen in thofe different places} and the'rate 
r.i' the port to and from which the greateft num¬ 
ber fail, that is the port of l^ondon, regulates 
that of all the reft. At Ijjndon the w.igcs of 
the greater part of the difteretu claffes of work¬ 
men are about double thofe of the fame claffes 
.!t Edinburgh. But the iailors who fail from the 
port of London feldom earn above three or four 
vhillings A month more than thofe who fail from 
(he port of Leith, and the difference is fre¬ 
quently not fo great. In time of peace, and in 
the merchant fervice, the I-ontlon price is from 
a guinea to about feven-and-twenty fhillings the 
calendar month, A common labourer in Lon¬ 
don, at the rate of nine or ten fhillings a week, 
may earn in the calendar month from forty to 
tive-.ind-foi-ty fiiillings. The failor, indeed,, 
over and above liU pay, is fopplied with provr- 
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fions. Their value, however, may not perhaps c jr a p. 
always exceed the difference between his pay * - 

and that of the common labourer » and though 
it fometimes Hiould, the excels will not be' clwr 
gain to the failot, bccaufc he cannot fliare it 
with his wife and family, whom he muff maintain 
out of his wages at home. 

The dangrt-s and hair-breadth efcapes of a life 
of adventures, inftead of dilheartening young 
people, feem frequently to recommend a trade 
to them. A tender mother, among the inferior 
ranks of people, is often afraid to fend her fon 
to'fchool at a fca-port town, left the fight of 
the Ihips and the converfation and adventures of 
tne failors IhoulJ entice him to go to fea. The 
diftant profpea of hazards, from which we can 
hope to extricate ouifclvcs by courage and ad- 
drds, is not difagreeable to us, and does not 
raife the wages of labour in any employment 
It is otherwife with thofe in wliich courage and 
addrefs c-mi be of no avail. In trades which arc 
known to be very unwholefome, the wages of 
labour are always remarkably high. Unwhole- 
fomcnefs is a fpecies of difagrccablenefs, and 
its cfTciffs upon the wages of labour are to be 
ranked under that general head. 

In all the different employments of ftock, the 
ordinary rate of profit va.-ies more or Icfs with 
the certainty or uncertainty of the returns. Thcfc 
are in general lefs uncerwin m the inland than in 
the foreign trade, and in fome branches of fo¬ 
reign trade than in others; in the trade to North 
America, for example, than in that to Jamaica. 

The 
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The ordinary rate of ..oroHt aLwav^ riCss inori* oi* 



it eompJcatly. Bankrupuciegf arc molt frequent 
in the mod Jiazardous trades. The moll hazards 
OWs of all trades, iliat of a Imugglcr, though 
when the adventure fucceeds it is likewife the 
iTioft prtifitablc, is iJie infallible road to bank- 
tuptey. The p.re.rumptiious hope of fucccla feems 
CO aeh here as nppn all other occafions, and to 
entice fo many atlvei)turci's into tliofc hazardogsi 
trades, that their competition reduces the, profit 
below what is fufhcipnt to compenfate die hlk. 
To comjjcnfate it compleatlj*, the common re¬ 
turns ought, over and above the ordinary profits, 
of Hock, not only to make up for all occafional 
lodes, but to alJord a furpius profit to die ad¬ 
venturers of , the fame nature with the profit of 
tfiilittrs. But, if the common returns were fuf- 
Hcient for all this, bankruptcies would ,not bq 
ipore frequent in theft than jn other trades. 

Of the five circumftances, dierefore, which 
vary the wages of labour, two only affedt the 
profits of ftock} tho agresablenefs or difagree- 
ablcnefs of the biifmefs, and die rifk or fecurtty 
with which it is attended. Tn point of agrec- 
ablencfs or difagreeabienefs, there is little or no 
dificrence in tne far greater part of the different 
employments of Hock; but a great deal in thofc 
of labour i and the ordinary profit of ftock, 
thoiigli it rifes with the rifk, does not always 
iccni to rife in prop^irtion to it. It fhould fol¬ 
low from all this, that, ui the fame focicty or 
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-■^i|lJjghboufhoo(,l, the avcf^e and urduury rates 
of prtdit ia the different cnr»ploy»ncnts of (lock 
iliould be more nearly upon a level than the 
jj^uniary vages of the different forts of UbOMC. 
They are fo accordingly. The difference bt’-' 
tv/ecn the earnings of a common labourer and 
thofe of a well employed lawyer or phyfician, is 
evidently much greater, than that, between the 
ordinary profits in any two different branches of 
trade. The apparent difference, befides, in the 
profits of different trades, is gener:dly a decep¬ 
tion arifing from our not always diftinguifliiiig 
what ought to be confidered as wages, from what 
ought to bfe confidered as profit. 

AhoTHECARTcs profit is become a byc-word, 
denoting fomerhing uncommonly extravagant. 
This great apparent profit, however, is fre¬ 
quently no more than the re.i/bnable wages of 
labour, The lT>iU of an apothecary is a much 
nicer and more delicate matter than that of any 
artificer wiiatevcr •, and the truft which is rqiofeJ 
in him is of much greater importance. He is 



the phyfician of the poor in all cafes, and of the 
nchwhen the diftrefs or danger is not very great. 
His reward, therefore, ought to be fuitable to 
his Ikill and his truft, and it arifes generally 
from the price at which he fells his drugs. But 
the whole drugs which the beft employed apo¬ 
thecary, in a large market town, will fell in a 
year, may not perhaps coll him above thirty or 
forty pound^. Though he Ihouki iVll them, 
therefore, for three or four hundred, or at a 
^houfand per cent, profit, this may frequently be 
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no more than the reafonable wages of his labour 
charged, in the only way in which he can charge 
them, upon the price of his drugs. The greater 
part of the apparent profit is real wages difguifcd 
in the garb of profit, 

Iw a ftnall fca-port town, a little grocer will 
make forty or fifty per cent, upon a ftock of a 
finglc hundred pounds, while’ a confidcrable 
wholefaie merchant in the fame place will fcarce 
make eight or ten per cent, upon a ftock of ten 
t’noufand. The trade of the grocer may be ne- 
cefTary for the conveniency of the inhabitants, 
and the narrownefs of the market may not admit 
the employment of a larger capital in the bufi- 
nefs. The man, however, muft; not only live 
hy his trade, but live by it fuitably to the quali¬ 
fications which it requires. Befides poffelTing a 
little capital, he muft; be able to read, write, and 
account, and muft be a tolerable judge too of, 
perhaps, fifty or fixry different forts of goods, 
their prices, qualities, and the markets where 
tliey arc to be had chcapeft. He muft have all 
the knowledge, in Ihort, that is neceffary for a 
great merchant, which nothing hinders him from 
becoming but the want of a lufficient capital. 
Thirty or forty pounds a year cannot be con- 
fidered as too great a recompence for the labour 
of a perfon fo accomplilhed, Deduft this'from 
the feemingly great profit'; of his capital, and little 
more will remain,, perhaps, than the ordinary 
profits of ftock. The greater part of the ap¬ 
parent profit is, in this cafe too, real wages. 

The' 
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E difference between the apparent profit of 
the retail and that of the wholcfale trade, is much 
lefs in the capital than in fnull towns and coun¬ 
try villages. Whore ten thoiifand jwunds can 
be employed in the grocer>' trade, the wages of 
the grocer’s, labour make but a very trifling addi¬ 
tion to the real profits of fo great a ftiock. The 
apparent profits of the wealchy retailer, there¬ 
fore, arc there more nearly upon a level with 
thofe of the wholefile merchant. It is upon this 
account that goods fold by retail arc generally 
as cheap and frequently murh cheaper in the 
c.apital than in fmall towns and country villages. 
Grocery goods, for example, are generally much 
cheaper} bread and butcher's meat frequently 
as cheap. It cofts no more, to bring grocery 
goods to the great town than to the country 
village} but it cofts a great deal more to bring 
corn and cattle, as the greater parr of them 
muft be brought from a much greater diftance. 
The prime colt of grocery goods, therefore, be¬ 
ing the fame in both places, they are cheapeft 
where the leaft profit is charged upon them. 
The prime coll of bread and butcher’s-meat is 
greater in the great town than in the country 
village} and though the profit is lels, therefore, 
they are not always cheaper there, but often 
equally cheap. In fuch articles as bread and 
butcher’s meat, the fame caufc, which dimi- 
nilhcs apparent profit, increafes prime coft. The 
extent of the market, by giving employment to 
greater ftocks, ditininifhes apparent profit; but 
by requiring fupplics from a greater diftance, it 

increalcs 
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K Increafcs prime , co{V. This dlminiition of the 
V—J one and iiicreafe of the other fcerrij in moffc cafesj 
nearly to counter-balance one another j' vrhich is 
probably tiic reafon that, though the prices of 
corn and cattle are commonly very di/Fertfnt 'in 
diifercnT parts of the kingdom, thofe of bread 
and butcher’s-meat are generally very nearly the 
fame through the greater part of it. 

Though the proftts of flock both in the 
wivolefale and retail trade are generally lefs in 
the capital than in fmall towns and country vil¬ 
lages, yet great fortunes are frequently acquired 
from fmall beginnings in the former, and fcarcc 
ever in the latter. In fmall towns and country 
villages, on account of the n.nrrowncfs of the 
marker, trade cannot always be extended as 
flock extends. In fuch places, therefore, though 
the rate of a particular perfon’s proftts may be 
very high, the fum or amount of them can never 
be very great, nor confequently that of his annual 
accumulation.. In great towns, on the contrarj', 
trade can be extended as ftock increafes, and the 
credit of a frugal and thriving man increafes much 
fafter than his ftock. His trade is extended in 
proportion to the amount of both, and the fum or 
amount of his proftts is in proportion to the extent 
of his trade, and his annu.il accumulation in pro¬ 
portion to the amount of his proftts. It fcldom 
happens, however, that great fortunes are trade 
even in great towns by any one regular, eftablifh-r 
cd, and well-known branch of bufinefs, but in 
cpnfequence of a long.lifc of induftry, frugality, 
and attention. Sudden fortunes, indeed, ardfome- 
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times inadc in fuch places by what is called the 
trade of fpeciilation. The fpccnlative inerchant ex- 
ercifes no one regular, eftablilhed, or well-known 
branch of hulineis. He is a corn merchant this 
year, and a wine met" Chant the next, and a fugat, 
tobacco, or tea merchant the year after. He ehteri 
into every trade when he forefces chat it is likely to 
be more than commonly profitable, and he quits 
it when he forefees that its profits 'afe likely to 
return to the level of other trades. His profici 
.and lofles, therefore, can bear no regular pro¬ 
portion to thofe of any one eft'abliftied and w^ll- 
known branch of biiflncfs. A bold adventurer 
may fometiines acquire a confide table fortune by 
two or three fuccefsful fpeculations; but it h 
juft as likely to lofe one by two or three una 
luccefsful ones. This trade can be carried .on 
no where but in great towns. It is only .ia 
places of the mofl extenfivc . commerce and cOr~, 
refpondence that die intelligence requifite for it 
can be had. 

Th^ five circumltances above mentioned; 
though they occafion confiderabie inequaiiri.es iti 
the wages of labour and profits of Hock, occafion 
none in the whole of the adviincages and difad- 
vantages, real or imaginary, of the different em¬ 
ployments of either. The nature of thofe cir- 
cumftances is fuch, that they make up for a Imall 
pecuniai*y gain in fome, and counter-balance a 
great one in others. 

In order, however, that this equality may 
take place in the whole of their advantages or 
difad vantages, three things are requifite evefi 

where 
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^ where there is the nioft pcrfcft freetlom. Firft, 
the employments mutt be well known and long 
cftabliflrcd in the neighbourhood j fecondiy, 
they mud be in their ordinary, or what may be 
called their natural ftate; and, thirdly, they 
muft be the foie or principal employments of 
thofc who occupy tlitiri. 

First, this equality can uke place only in 
thoft employments whicli are well known, and 
have been long cdablifiied in the neighbour^ 
hood. 

Where all other circumdances are equal, 
wages arc generally lugher in new than in old 
trades. When a projeftor attempts to eftablilh 
a new manufaiturt-,. he muft at hrft entice his 
workmen from ocher employments by higher 
wages than tlicy can either earn in their own 
trades, or than the nature of his work would 
othenvife require, and a confiderable time mull' 
pafs away before he can venture to reduce them 
to the common level, Manufaftures for which 
the demand arifes altogether from falhfbn and 
fancy, are continually changing, and feldomdaft 
long enough to be confidered as old oftabiillied 
manufactures. Thole, on the contrary, for 
W'hich the demand arifes chiefly from life or ne- 
celTuy, arc lefs liable to change, and the fame 
form or fabrick may continue in demand for 
whole centuries together. The wages of labour, 
therefore, are likely to be higher in manufactures 
of the former, than in thoi'e of the latter kind. 
Birmingham deals chiefly in inamifa£lurcs of the 
former kind;' Sheffield in thofe of the latter; 

and 




and the wages of labour in thofe two diflercnt ® 
places, are faid to be fuitable to this difference in 
the nature of their manufactures. 

The eftabiilhment of any new manufiCture, 
of any new branch of commerce, or of any new 
praaicc in agriculture, is always a fpeculation, 
from which the projector promifes himfelf extra¬ 
ordinary profits. Thcfc profits fometimes arc 
very great, and fometimes, more frequently,, 
perhaps, they are quite otherwifej but in general 
they bear no regular proportion to thofe of other 
old trades in the neighbourhood. If the priycCh 
fucceeds, tJicy arc commonly at firft very high. 
When the trade or praCticc becomes thoroughly 
cftablilhed and well known, the competition re¬ 
duces them to the level of other trades. 

Secomdly, this equality in the whole of tlic 
advantages and difadvantagcs of the different 
employments of labour and Itock, can take place 
only in the ordinary, or what may be called the 
natural ftate of thofe employments. 

The demand for almoft every different fpccies 


A P. 


of labour, is fometimes greater and fometimes 
lefs than ufual. In the one cafe the advantages 
of the employment rife above, in the other they 
fall below the common level. The demand for 
country labour is greater at hay-time and harveft, 
than during the greater part of the year; and 
wages rife with the demand. In time of war, 
when forty or fifty thouiand failors are forced 
from the merchant fcrvice into that of the King, 
the demand for failors to merchant Ihips nccef- 
farily rhes with their fcarcity, and tneir wages 
VoL.I. N upon 
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upon fuch occafions commonly fife from a guinea 
and ieven-and-twemy fhilUngs, to forty fhillingA 
and three pounds ft jTio.fith. In a decaying ma- 
ln^faftu^e^ on the cootraty, many worlcmen, ra- 


tlier than quit their oid trade,, are contented, 
with 'fipaller wages than wpold otherwife be fuic- 


ablc to the nature of their employnient, 

T'he profits of ftock vary with the price of. 
the commodities jn which it is employed. As 
the price of any commodity rifes above the ordi¬ 
nary or average rate, tlic profits of at leftft fome 
part of the ftock drat is employed in bringing it 
to market, rife abpye their proper level, and, as- 


it fails they ftnk below it. All Gommodities are 
ifuorc or lefs liable to variations of price, but 
fome arc much tnore fo than others. In all 
commodities which arc producesd by humair itr- 
duftjyr the qvmitity of induftry amaually em¬ 
ployed is ncceflarily regulated by the.annual de-. 
maud, in fuch a manner that the avci oge annual 
produce may, as nearly as poffible, be equal to 
the average annual qonfumption. Jn fome em¬ 
ployments, it has already been obfenred, the 
fame quantity of itichjftry will always produce 
the iiuire, or very nearly the lame quantity of 
commodities. In the linen or woollen manu- 
faftiircs, for exaiuple, the fame number oflunds 
will annually work up very nearly .the fame 
qu’antity of linen and woollen cloth. The varia¬ 
tions in the market price of fuch cammodniesy 
therefore, can arife only frail fome accidental 
variation in the demand. A publick mourning 
rnifer the price of black cloth. But as the demand 

for 
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forts of plaift linen and Woollen cloth is 
pretty unifoririy lb is likewife the pricet But 
there are other etTiployments ih^ which the 
fame quantity of induflry Will not always pro¬ 
duce the fame quantity of commodities. Tlio 
fame quantity of inthjftry, for example, will, in 
dift'erent years, produce vhry differeht quantities 
of corn, wine, hops, fugat;, tobacco, &c. The 
price of fuch commodities, therefore, varies not 
only v/itU the variations of demand, but with the 
much greater and more frequent variations of 
quantity, and is confcquently extremely fluftuat- 
ing. But the profit of Ibme of the dealers muft 
nefcelTarily fiufluate with the price of the com¬ 
modities. The operations of the fpeculative 
merchant are principally employed about fuch 
co’tUTiodities. He endeavours to buy them up 
when he foreftes that their price is likely to rife, 
and to fell them when it is likely to fall. 

TMiROtv, This equality in' the whole of the 
advantages and difad vantages' of the different 
employments of labour and ftock, can take place 
only in fitch as are the foie or principal employ¬ 
ments cff chofe who occupy thcmi 

When a perfon derives his' fubfiftence Irom 
one employment, which does not occupy the 
greater part of his time; in the intervals of his 
leifure he is often willing to work at another for 
lefs wages than would otherwifc fuit the nature of 
the employment, 

Tmeke ftill fubfiffs in many parts of Scotland 
a fet of people called Cotters or Cottagers, 
thougli they were more frequent fijme years ago 
Tvj 2 than 
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tliari they are novf. They ate a fort of oiit- 
fervants of the landlords and farmers. The 
\ifiial reward which tliey receive from their 
mafters is a houfe, a fmall garden for pot-herbs, 
as much -grafs as will feed a cow, and, perhaps, 
an acre or two of bid arable land. When their 
mafter has occafion for their labour, he gives 
diem, befides, two peeks of oatmeal a week, 
worth about rixteen-pencc fterling. During, a 
great part of the year he has little or no oGcalion 
for their labour, and the cultivation of their own 
little polTelTion is not lufficient to occupy the 
time which is left at their own difpofal. When 
fuch occupiers were more numerous' than they 
arc at prefent, they are faid to liave been willing 
to give their fpare time for a very fmall rccom- 
pence to any body, and to have wrought for lefs 
wages than other labourers. ■ In antient times 
they feem to Itave been common all over Eu¬ 
rope. In countries ill cultivated and worfe in¬ 
habited, the greater part of landlords and fanti- 
ers could not otheiwitje provide thcmfelves with 
the extraordinary nuniber of hands, which coun¬ 
try labour requires at certain feafons. The 
daily or weekly nrcoinpence which fuch.labour¬ 
ers,occafionally received from thejr mafters, was 
evidently not. the vhole price of their labour, 
'i'lieb f-TsH tenement made a confiderable part 
of it. This, daily or weekly recompence, how¬ 
ever, feerps CO have .been coniidered as the whole 
of it, by many writers who have collefted the 
prices pflabour and pf,o\‘irions in antient times, 
and who have taken pkafure in reprefenting 
both as v/ondfrfully low, 
f 
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The produce of fuch labour comes frequently 
cheaper-to market than v/ould otherwife be fuic- 
able to its nature* Stockings in many parts of 
Scotland are knit much cltcaper than they can 
any*where be wrought upon the ioom. They are 
the work of Servants and labourers, ^Yho derive 
the princifxil part of their fubliftcnce from foine 
other employment. More than a thoufind pair 
of Shetland (lockings are annually imp.ortcd into 
Lcitli, of which the price is from five-pence to 
I'even-pence a pair. At Learwick,» the fmall ca¬ 
pital of the Shetiaml illanils, wn-penct i day, I 
have been-aflored, is a common- price of com¬ 
mon Itdsour. In the fame iflands they knk 
■worlted ftockings to the value of a guinea a pair 
and upwards. • <. - 

The fpinning of linen yarn is carried on in 
Scotland nearly-in tlie fame way as the knitting 
of ftockings, by fervanrs who are chiefly hired 
for other purpofes. They earn but a very fcanty 
iubfiftence, who endeavour to get tlieir whble 
livelihood by cither of thofc trades. In mbft 
parts of Scotland (he is a good fpinn'-r who can 
earn twenty-pence a week. 

Im opulent countries the market is generally 
fo extenfivc, that any one trade is fufHcient to 
employ the whole labour and ftoek of thole who 
occupy it. inftanecs of people’s living by one 
employment, and at the fame ttme deriving Tome 
little advantage from another, occur chiefly in 
poor countries. The following inftance, how¬ 
ever, of fomething of the fame kiml is to be 
found in the capital oi a vciy rich one. TIktc 

N j h 





B 0^0 K is ncv city in Europe,T 1 believe, in wliich houfo- 
rent is dearer than in London, and, yet I know 
noi capital in whick a furnifliod apartment can be 
hired fo cheap. Lodging is not only much 
cheaper ill London, than in Paris j it is much 
cheaper than in Edinburgh, of the fame degree 
of goodnefs t and what may fceni extraordinary, 
the dearnefs of houl«-re,nt is the caufe of the 
cheapnefs of lodging. The dearnefs of houfe- 
rent in London ariles, not only from thede caufes 
which render it dear in all great capitals, the 
dearnefs of labour, the dearnefs of all the ma¬ 
terials of building, which rauft generally be 
brought from a great diftance, and above all the 
dearnefs of ground-rent, cv^ery landlord afting 
the par-t of a monopolift, 'and freqxtentl y exadVing 
a higher rent for si fmgle acre of bad land in 
a town, than can be had for a hundred of the 
beft in the country j but it arifes in part from 
the peculiar manners and cuftoms of the people, 
which oblige every mafter of a family to hire a 
whole hoqfe from top to bottom. A dwelling- 
boufe in England means every thing that is con¬ 
tained under tlie fame roof. In France, Scot¬ 
land, and many other parrs of Europe, it fre¬ 
quently meajis no piqre than a Gnglc ftory. A 
tratjefman in London is obliged to hire a whole 
houfc. in that part of the town whpre his cuftom- 
ers live. His Ihop is upon the ground-floor, 
and he and hU famiiy .flcep in the garret} and 
he endeavours to pay a part of his houie-rent by 
letting the two middle flories to lodgers. He 
expedls to maintain liis family by his trade, and 

not 
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not by hia lodgers. Whereas, at Paris and ^ 
Edinburgh, the i>e0ple who let lodgings, have w-w—^ 
eommonly no other means fubfifteilce j and 
the price of cho lodging muft pay, not only the 
rent of the Ijdufe^ but the whole cjtpence of the 
family, 


fart II. 


TntqualUies ecfajioned by iht Policy of Ettrpfe. 

cue I J arc the ineciwaiitics in , the whole of 
the advantages and difadvaiitages of tlte dif-- 
ferent'empicjyiTieius of labour .and flpch, which 
tlie defect pf any of the three rcquifites above* 
mentioned, muft .oeoaiion, even where there is 
the mod perfea liberty. But the policy ofKur 
rope, by nut kaylng things at perfeA liberty, 
occaiioDs other inequalities of much greater im¬ 
portance. 

It does this chiefly in the three following 
ways. Firft, by reRrair.ing the competition in 
fome employnients to a fmallcr number than 
would otlierwife be difpofcd to enter into them j 
fecondljT, by incrcafing it in others beyond %vhat 
it naturally would be ; and, thirdly, by obfVrua- 
ing the free circulation of labour and ttock, 
both from employment to employment and from 
place to place. 

First, The policy of Europe occafions a very 
important inequality in the wliolc of the advan¬ 
tages and difad van rages of the different employ¬ 
ments of labour and ftoCk, by reftraining the 
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competition. 
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competition in foine employments to a finallef 
number than might othcrv/lfe be difpofed to en¬ 
ter into them. 

The excluhve privileges of corporations are 
die principal means it makes ufe of for this pur- 
pofe. 

The excluilve privilege of an incorporated 
trade neccffarily reftrains the competition, in the 
town where it is eftablilhed, to thofe who are 
free of the trade. To have ferved an appren- 
ticelhip in the town, under’ a mafter properly 
qualified, is commonly the necefl'ary requifice for 
obtaining this freedom. The bye-laws of the 
corporation regulate fometimes the number of 
apprentices which any mafter is allowed to have, 
and almoft: always the number of years which 
each apprentice is obliged to ferve. The inten¬ 
tion of both regulations is to reftrain the competi¬ 
tion to a much fmaller number than might 
otherwife be difpofed to enter into the trade. 
The limitation of the number of apprentices re- 
ftrains it diredly. A long term of apprcntice- 
lliip reftrains it more indirs6tly, but as effec¬ 
tually, by increafing the expcnce of education. 



In’ Sheffield no mafter cutler can have more 
than one apprentice at a time, by a bye-law ot 
the corporation. In Norfolk and Norwich no 
mafter weaver can have more than two appren¬ 
tices, under pain of forfeiting five^ pounds a 
month to the king.. No mafter hatter can have 
more than two apprentices any-where in Engr 
land, or in the EngUlh plantations, under pain 
of forfeiting five, rounds a- mo.nthj half to the 

king, 
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kingi and half ;to him who fhall fue Irv arvy court ^ *** 

of record,' -Both thefe- regulations, thottgh they v—v-n* 
have been confirmed by a publtck- law. ot the 
kingdom, are. evidently .duiated ,by the fame 
corporation fpirit which enafited: the bys-Uw ct 
Sheffield. The filk weavers in London had 
fcarce been incorporated, a .-year when thsy.en- 
adted a bye-law, reftpairung any mafter from 
having more than two stpprcpcices at a time. It 
required a particular aft ofparliamcnt to Wicind 
this bye-law, 

Sevek years feem, antiendy to have been, al) 
over Europe, the ui'ual term eftablilhed for the 
duration of apprenticclhips in the greater part of 
incorporated trades. AH inch, incorporatioiw 
were antiently called univerfjricsn which indeed 
is the proper Latin name .for any incorporation 
whatever. The univerfity of fmiths, the unt- 
verfity of taylora, Sic, are expreflions which we 
commonly meet with in cite old charters of an- 
tient towns., When thofe particular incorpora¬ 
tions whicii arc now peculiarly called univer- 
fuies were edablifhedi the term of years 
which it was neceirary toiihidy, in order to ob¬ 
tain the degree of mafter of arts, appears evi¬ 
dently to have been copied from tiic term of 
appremiccffiip in coinmon trades, of wiiich the 
incorporations were much more antient. As, to 
have wrouglit feven years under a maftcr piu- 
perly qualified, was neceffary, in order to tntiile 
any perfon to become a mafter,.and to have him- 
fclf apprentices in a common trade } fo to have 
ftucjied feyen years under a maftcr properly qua* 

li.fifda 
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»o o K lified, was necefTaryto entitle him to beconrte a 
tnaftcr, teacher, or dodtor (words antiently fyno- 
nimous) in the lit)eral arts, and to have fcholars 
or apprentices (words likewif® originally lyno- 
nimous) to ftudy under him. 

By the 5 th of Eliaabeth, commonly called the 
Statute of Apprentieeihip, it was enafted, that 
no perion mould for the future cxercH'e any trade, 
craft, or myftery at that time exercifed in Eng¬ 
land, unlefs he had prcvioiifly ferved'to it an 
^pprcijticelhip of fcven yeaw at kaft 5 and v/hat 
before had been the bye-law of many particular 
corporations, became in England the general 
and pubiick lav/ of all trades carried on in mar¬ 
ket towns. . For though the words of the ftatute 
are very gcnerrfJi and feem plainly to include'the 
whole kingdom, by interpreianon its operation 
has been limited to market towns, it having 
been held that in ^untry villages a perfon may 
cxercife fcveral difiwent trades, though he has 
not ferved a feven years apprenticefltip to each, 
they being necefiary for the conveniency of the 
infiabitanta, and the tiumber of people fre- 
tjvently not being fufficient to lupply each with 
•a particular feit of hands, 

Bv a llrift interpretation of the words too the 
ojxration of this ftatute has been limited to thofe 
trades which were eftablidied in England before 
the 5th of Elizabeth, and has never been ex¬ 
tended to fuch as have been introduced fince 
that time. This limitation hiis given occafion 
to fcveral diftindtions which, confidered as rules 
of police,- appear as foolifli as can well be ima¬ 
gined. 
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gincd. It has been adjudgetl, for example, that 
^ coach-maker can neither himfelf make nor 
employ journeymen to make his coach-wheels, 
but rnu(t buy them of a mafticr whecl-wrjght; 
this latter trade having been cxercifed in Eng¬ 
land before the ^th of>Iilizabctli, But a'whcei- 
wright, thovigh hp has; never, ferved an appren- 
licclliip to a cpachrmakcr, luay either himfelf 
make or employ journeymen to make coaches; 
the trade of a coach-maker not being within the 
ftatute, bccaufe not excrcilefl ifl England! at the 
time when it was made. The manufactures of 
Manchefter, Birmingham, and Wolverhampton, 
aie many of them, upon this account, not within 
the ftatute.} not having beetj excrcifcd in Eng¬ 
land before the 5th of Eh'aabeth. 

In France, the dotatjoiv of apprenticelhips is 
different in different towns itnd in different 
trades. In Paris, five years is the term required 
In a great nt^fpber; but before any perfon can be 
qualified tp exeiKdft: the trade as a matter, he 
mufl. Ml ,of feryc five years more as 

A journeyman. During this latter term he is 
failed the companion of his matter, and the term 
itfclf is called his companionfhip. 

In Scotland there is no general law which re¬ 
gulates univerfally the duration of apprenrice- 
ihips. Tlie tenu is different in ditterent Cxirpo- 
rations. Where it is long, « part of it may 
generaUy, be mdeemed by paying a fmall fine. 
In moll towns too a very fmall fine is luffidenc 
to purchafe the freedom of any corporation. The 
weavers of linen and hempen cbth, the principal 

manufactures 
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manufttftures of the country, as well as all other 
arrifrcersfubfervientto them, wheel-makers, rcel- 
rnaksM, &c. may cxercife their trades in any town 
corporate without paying any fine.' In all towns 
corporate all perfons are free, to fell butcher's- 
meat tipon any lawful day of the. week. .T,hrce 
years is in Scotland a common term of appren- 
ttcclhip,- eren in feme very nice trades; Jirtd in 
general I know of no country In Europe in 
which corporation la'ws are fo little oppreffive. 

The property which every man has in his own 
labour; as it is the original foundation of‘all 
other 'prOjOfcrtf, fo it- is the hioft faci^ 'and in- 
I'iclabie. The pacrimony of a poor 'man lies in 
the fttength and dexterity-(if his hands j and to 
hinder him from employing this ftrengtli arid 
dexterity in what manner he thinks’proper With¬ 
out injury to his neighbour, is' a pUi'h violation 
of this molt facred property. It is a mariifeft 
encroachment upon the juft liberty, both of the 
workman, anc} of thofe who might be difpored 
to employ him. As it hinders the ohe from 
working at what he thinks proper, -fo it hinders 
th|s ot-hers from employing whom -they think 
proper. To judge whether he is fit to be em¬ 
ployed, may ilirely be trufted to the’diferetion of 
the employers whole intereft it fo much con¬ 
cerns. The afiefiled anxiety of the law-giver 
left they fhould pmploy an improper perfon, is 
evidently as impertinent as it is opprcfiive. 

TnEinftitution of long apprenticelhips can give 
no fecurity tliat iiifufficient workmanlhip fhali not 
fretjuer.tly be cxppfed to piibllek fale. When this 

U 
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\» done it is generally the effca of fraud, and ^ 
not of inability j and the longeft apprenticelhip *- 
can give no fccurity'Ugainft fraud. Quite dif¬ 
ferent regulations are neOeflary to prevent this 
abufe. Thefterling mark upon plate, and the 
(bumps upon linen and wooden cloth, give the 
porthafer much greater fecurity than any (batutc 
of apprenticelhip. He generally looks at thefc, 
but never thinks it worth while to enquire whe¬ 
ther the workman had ferved a feven years ap- 
prentic^fliip. •' ^ 

The inftiuujpn of long apprenticclhips , has 
no tendency to form young people to induftiy. 

A iourneyman who Vforks by the piece is likely 
to be indulbrious, becaufe hc derives a, benefit 
from every exertion of, his indutbry. .Ajx. ap¬ 
prentice is, Ultcly to, bejidtlCj and almofb always 
is fo, becaulh he has no immediate intereft to be 
otlterwife. in the inferior employments, tlic 
Iweets of labour conlift altogctlier in the recom- 
pence of labour. They who arc . fooncll in a 
condition to, enjoy the Jv/cets .of it, are likely 
looneft to conceive a relifbt tut, it, aqd to acquire 
the early habit of induftry. A young man na¬ 
turally conceives an averfion to labour, when 
for a long doie he receives no benefit <roni it. 
The boys who are put out .apprentices from 
publick charities are generally bound for more 
than the itfuaj number of years, and they gene¬ 
rally turn out very idle and woj tlilefs. 

Apprekticeships were altogether unknown 
to the anticnts. The reciprocal dunes of maker 
and apcrtntice make a confidcrablc article in 
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^ ^ cvcty motlijrn code. Tlie Rotrian law is per- 

^-v—feftly Went with regard to them. I know no 
Greek or L.atin word (I might venture, T be¬ 
lieve, to afierc that there is none) which ex- 
prelTes the idea wc now annex to tliir word. Ap¬ 
prentice, a fervant bound to work at a particular 
trade ibr the benefit ot‘ a iiiafteri during a term 
of yeaj-s, upon condition that the i-nalter Ihall 
rCKCh him that tradei 

Long apprcncicelhips are aitb|*ther ujirieccf- 
fary. 7 :he arts, which are much fuperior to 
common rrades, ■filch as thofe of making clocks 
and watches, contain nt) futh myitery as to re¬ 
quire a long couri'e of inftruftion. The firft 
invention of fuch bcautifttl machinesV indeedj 
and even that of fame of the inflruihcnts em¬ 
ployed in making thcms^'inulh, no doubt, have 
been the work of deep thought and long time^ 
and may juftiy be ccmfidered as among the hap- 
pieft efforts of human ingenuity. But when 
both have been fairly insTnted and are well un- 
derrtood, to explain to any yoUng man, in the 
coinpleateft manner, iiow to apply the inftnj- 
mencs and hew to conftruft the machines, can¬ 
not well require more than the leilons of a few 
Weeks: perhaps thofti of a few days might be 
fuflicicnt. In the common metjhanick trades* 
thofe of a few days might certainly bcfufficicnti 
The dexterity of hand, indeed, even in common 
trades, cannot be acquired widiout much prac¬ 
tice and experience. But a young man would 
praclile with much more diligence ami attention, 
if from the beginning he w'roughc as a jourr.cy- 
2 man. 





man, being paid in proportion to the little work ^ 
which he cotild exe<?ute, and paying in his turn 
for the materials which he might fometimes fpoil 
through awkwardnel's and inexperience. His 
education would generally In this way be rhore 
clFedlualr and always lefs tedious and cxpenfivci 
The mafter, indeed, ^ would be a lofcr. He 
would lofe all the wagCs of t?hc apprentice, which 
he now faves, for fe-ren years together. In the 
end, perhapS)-, the apprentice himfelf would be a 
lofer. In, a trade fo ealily learnt he would have 
more cctnpciiitors, and his wages, when he came 
to be a compleat workman, would be much left 
than at prefenr. The fame increafis of competi¬ 
tion v/ould reduce the profits of die matters as 
well as the wages of the workmen. The trades, 
the crafts# the myfteries, would all be lofers. 
But the publick. would be a gainer, the work of 
all artificers coming in this way much cheaper 
to market,; 

It is ro prevent this reduftion of jirice, and 
confcquentlyofwages and profit, by rcftrainSng 
that free competition which would moft certainly 
occafion it, that all corporationsj and the greater 
part of corporation lav/s, have been eftabliihed. 

In order to eredt a corporation, no other autho¬ 
rity in antient times was requifite in many parts 
of Europe, but that of the town corporate in 
which it was >ftablittied< In England, indeed, 
a charter from the king was likewife necefiary. 
But this prerogative of the crown feems to have 
been referved rather for extorting money from 
the fubjeft, than for the deftrxe of the common 

liberty 




BOOK Uberfy againft foch opprefTive rjionopolies. Upon 
paying a Tine to the king, the charter fcems ge¬ 
nerally to have been readily granted; and when 
any particular clafs of artificers or traders 
thought proper to aft as a corporation without a 
charter, fuch adulterine guilds, as they were 
called, .were not always dis!ranchifed upon that 
account, but obliged to fine annually to the king 
for permilTion to exercife their ufurped privi¬ 
leges *. The immediate infpeftion of all cor¬ 
porations, and of the bye-laws which they miglit 
think proper to cnaft for their own government, 
belonged to the town corporate in which they 
w'cre eftablifhed; and whatever difcipline was 
cxercifed over them, proceeded commonly, not 
from the king, but-from that greater incorpora¬ 
tion of which thofe fubordinate ones w'ere only 
parts or members. 

■ Tt-iE government of towns corporate was alto-^ 
gether in the hands of traders and artificers ; a,nd 
it was the manifeft intereft of every particular 
clafs of them, to prevent the marker from being 
ovtT-ftocked, as they commonly cxprels it, with 
their own particular fpecies of induftry j which 
is in reality to keep it always under-ftocked. 
liach clafs was eager to cftabHfb. regulations 
proper for this purpofe, and, provided it was al¬ 
lowed to do fo, was willing to confent that every 
other clafs lliould do the fame. In confequence 
of fuch regulations, indeed, each clafs was 
obliged to buy the goods they had occafion for 

• Stc Madox Firma Surgi, p. &e. 
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from every other ■within the town, fbmewhnt 
dearer than they otherwife might have done. 
But in recompenee, they were enabled to fell 
their own juft as much dearer ; fo tliat fo far it 
was as broad as long, as they fay; and in the 
dealings of the difFercnt claftes within the town 
with one another, none of them were lofers by 
thefe regulations. But in their dealings with 
the country they were all great gainers j and in 
thefe latter dealings confifts the whole trade 
wliich fupports and enriches every town. 

Everv town draws ;ts whole fubfiftence, and 
all the materials of its induftry, from the country. 
It pays for thefe chiefly in two ways: firft, by 
fending back to the countiy a part of ihofe ma¬ 
terials wrought up and manufaitured} in which 
cafe their price is augmented by the wages of 
the workmen, and the profits of their mafters or 
immediate employers : fccondly, by fending to 
it a part both of the rude and manufadured pro¬ 
duce, either of other countries, or of diftant 
parts of the fame country, imported into the 
town ; in which cafe too the original price ot 
thofe goods is augmented by the wages of the 
carriers or failors, and by the profits of the rner- 
chanis w'ljio employ them. In what is gained 
upon the firft of thofe two branches of com¬ 
merce, confifts the advanuge which the town 
makes by, its manufadures ; in what is gained 
upo.i the fccond, the advantage of its inland and 
ioi-cign trade. The wages of the workmen, and 
the profits of their diflerent employers, make up 
the whole of v/hat is gained upon both. hat- 
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ever rc^iilatiorts, tlierefdre, tend to 'iitcfejire tliofe 
wages and profits beyfend i^hat they dtlierwife 
■would be, tend te'en’abife the town to'pufehafe, 
with a fmaller quantity of its laboCf, the'produce 
of a greater quantity of iHe labour of the country. 
Tliey give the traders and artlfvcers in the town 
an advantage over tbe fahdlordi, farrdei's, and 
labourers In the country, and break down chat 
niitiiral equality which would other'Wife take 
place In the cbrhriierce‘ii^duch is carried on be¬ 
tween them. The whole annual produce of the 
labour‘Of the focicty is annually divided benvecn 
'thole two different fets 'of people. By means of 
tHofe regulations 'a greater lb are of it is given to 
the inhabitants of the town than would other- 
■wile fall to'tliem; anti a icTs to tliofc of the 
country. 

T HE price ■which the town really pays fbr the 
provifions and materials annually imported into 
it, is the quantity 'of rrianiifa^tures and other 
goods anntiaily exported' from'it. The dearer 
the latter are fold, the cheaper the former' are 
bought. The indiiftry of the tbwn becomes 
more, and tiiat of the country Icfs advan¬ 
tageous. 

That the induftry •which is carried on in 
towns is, every-where in Europe, more advan¬ 
tageous than ih.at which is cai'rkd on in the 
country, without entering into any very nice 
computations, we'may fatisfy burfclves by one 
very fimple and obvious obfervation. In every 
country of Europe we fiiid, at lead., a hundred 
people who have acquired ‘great fortunes from 
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ftnall beginni.ngs by trade and mantifa<5tures, the ^ 
induftry which properly belongs to towns, for 
one who has done fo by that which properly be¬ 
longs to the country, the raifing of rude produce 
by the ifnprovement and cultivation of land. 
Indufiry, therefore, mull be better rewarded, the 
wages of labour and rhe profits of ftoclc muft 
evidently be greater in the one iituation than in 
the other. But flock and labour naturally feek 
the mofl: advantageous employment. They na¬ 
turally, therefore, relort as much as they can 
to the town, and defert the country. 

Thb inhabitants of a town, being collected 
into one place, can cafily combine together. 
The mofl infignificant trades carried on in towns 
have accordingly, in fome place or other, been 
incorporated; and even where they have never 
been incorporated, yet the corporation fpirit, the 
jcaloufy of flrangers, the averfion to take appren¬ 
tices, or to communicate the fecret of their 
trade, generally prevail in them, and often teach 
them, by voluntary affociations and agreements, 
to prevent that free competition which they can¬ 
not prohibit by bye-laws. The trades which 
employ but a fmall number of hands, nm mofl 
cafily into fuch combinations. Half a dozen 
wool-combers, perhaps, are neceflary to keep a 
thoufand fpinners and weavers at work. By 
co.mbining' not to take apprentices they can not 
only engrofs the employment, but reduce the 
whole manufafture itiro a fort of flavery to them- 
felves, and raife the price of their labour much 
above what is due to the nature of their work. 

O 2 Thb 
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The inhabitants of the country, dil'perfed in 
diftant places, cannot cafily combine together. 
They have not only never been incorporated, 
but the corporation fpirit never has prevailed 
among them. No apprenttcefhip has ever been 
thought necchfuiy to qualify for hiifbandiy, the 
great trade of the country. After what arc called 
the fine arts, and the liberal firofeffions, how¬ 
ever, there is perhaps no trade which requires fo 
great a variety of knowledge and experience. 
The innumerable volumes which have been writ¬ 
ten upon it in all languages, may fatisfy us, that 
among the wiieft and moft learned nations, it 
has never been regardetl as a matter very eafily 
underftood. And from all thole volumes we 
111 all in vain attempt to colled that knowledge 
of its various and complicated operations, which 
is commonly polTdrcd even by the common 
farmer j how contemptuoufly foever the very 
contemptible authors of fome of them may fome- 
times affed to fpeak of hinu There is fcarce 
•my common mechanick trade, on the contrary, 
of which all the operations may not be as com- 
plcatly and diltindly explained in a pamphlet of 
a very few pages, as it is polfibk for words il¬ 
ly (Iraccd by figures to explain them. In the 
hiilory of the arts, now publifliing by the French 
academy of feiences, feveral of them arc ac¬ 
tually explained in this manner. The direc¬ 
tion of operations, bcfidcs, which muft be 
varied w'ith every change of the weather, as well 
■li with lUimy other accidents, requires much 
more judgment and difcrction, than that of 
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thofe which are always the Hime or verjr'“nearly 


the fame, ^ 

Not only the art of the fanner, the general 
direftion of the operations of hufbandry, but 
many inferior branches of country labour require 
much more (kill and.experience than the gfeatcr 
part of mcchanick trades. The man who woi*ks 
upon brafs andiron, works with inflruments and 
upon materials of which the temper is always the 
fame,' or very nearly the fame. But* the main who 
ploughs the ground with a ream of horfes or oxen, 
works with inftruments of which the health, 
ftrength, and tcm^ier are Very different upon dif¬ 
ferent occafions. The condition of the materials 
which he works upon too is as variable as that of 
the inflriiments which he works with, and both 
require to be managed w;th mvtch judgment and 
diferetion. The commo.i ploughman, though 
generally regarded as the pattern, of ftupiditv 
and ignorance, is feldom defeflive in this-judg¬ 
ment and diferetion. He is lefs accuftomed, 
indeed, to focial intercourfe than the mcchanick 
who lives in a town. His voice and language 
arc more uncouth and more difficult to be tin-, 
derftood by thofe who ate not ufed to them. His 
underftanding, however, being accuftomed to 
confidcr a greater variety of ohjeifts, is generally 
much fuperior to that of the other, whefe whole 
attention from morning till night is commonly 
occupied in performing one or two very fnnple 
operations, flow much the lower ranks of people 
in the country' arc really fuperior to thofe of tho 
^own, is well known to every man whom either 
O 3 bvftnef^ 





wi:!i both. In China and Indoftan accordingly 
botlv the rank and the v/agci of countiy labourers 
are faid to be fupeirior to thoHj of tlve greacer 
part of artificers and manufa^urers. They would 
probably be fo every whcrcj if corporation laws 
and the corporation fpirit did not prevent it. 

The fuperiority which the induftry .of. the 
towns has every where in Europe over that of 
the country, is not altogether owing to corpora¬ 
tions and corporation laws^ It is.fupported by 
many other regulations. The high duties upon 
foreign rnanufaftures and upon all goods .im- 
po.t-red by alien merchants, all -tend to the lame 
purpofe. Corporation laws enable the inhabiT 
tantsof towns to railc thcirlprices, without fear¬ 
ing to be under-fold by the free competition of 
their own countrymen. Thofc other rcgulatiorts 
fccurc the.m equally againfi:. that of foreigners. 
The enhancement of price occafioned by-both is 
every where finally paid by the landlords, farm¬ 
ers, .and labourers of xhe country, who have 
fcldom oppofed the cftabli/liment of fuch" mono¬ 
polies. They have commonly neither inclina¬ 
tion nor ntnpl's' to fnter into combinations j and 
the clamour and fephiftry of merchants and ma- 
nufaffurers eafily p; rJuade them that the priv.ite 
inteit’ft of 3 parti and'of a fubordinate part of 
the fodety, h the general intereft of the whole. 

In Great Britain the fuperiority of the induftry 
of the towns over that of the country, feevus to 
have been greater formerly than in the prefent 
times. The wages of country labour approach 


nearer 




nearer to thofe of mantifi-i^unri" labimr,- 
prqftts of llock eniplQX^^^ agvicukur? to thqg 
of trading, and naaaufaftMJ'ipg diock,. than 
are faid to have 4«ne. die; Hft _C 9 atwrjf, or ia 
the beginning of the prefent. This change iipay, 
be regarded as the necjejErarj-, thoug|i very late 
cpnrequenee of the extraordinary, eaeou^gpm,eri^ 
given to the indufiry pt 
aGvUipuiated in them cpities )n. tiine, tq^ ,be 
great, t|tat-can no iQOge^v.pe ernplgi’?#, 
the antienc ■ profit ip , thaf ^ecief of btdultrjf 
which is, peculiar.to tl^eqi. That ibdudry, ha^ 
itS ; liiTpiitja .like every qther:^ fad dte 
ifock, by jiicfearirig tJie cpaipetidon, necefji^-: 
irily redypes the profit. . The lowering of pipif* 

in the town forces put .ttpek ifp the country^ 

wliere, by Gceating a n^ew.deibapd fpr .epumry 
labour, it neqcfTariiy raifcs i;s .w^ges.. It then 
Ipreadij. itfelf,. if I ipay % fq, over the Tape of 
the land,' anti by'being, employed in agriculture 
[s in partfreftored to tl»e,country, at the pspenc.? 
of which, ia a great meafyre, it had originally 
been accup3.ul|ited iip the town. , That every 
where in Ifurppe the greacett improvements of 
the country hjave bpen oyying to fut;h oyprfiow^ 
ings of the .ftock originally accumulated'in the 
towns,' I 'iaU endeavour to flio w hereafter j and 
at the fame time to dernonftrate, ihaf ihough 
fome coiintries have by this courfe attained to a 
confiderabie degree of opulence, it is in itlelf 
necefTarily flew, uncertain, Uablc tu bb difturbed 
and interrupted by innurperable accidents, and 
in every refpett contrary tq the order of nature 
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and of rcafon. ^ The interefts, prejudices, laws 
and cuftoms which have given occafion to it, I 
Ihall endeavour to explain as fully and diftmftjy 
aa 1 catvin tire third and fourth books of this 


enquuy, 

PfiOPLa of the fame trade feldom meet toge¬ 
ther, eveh for merriment and diverfion, but the 
converfation^ ends in a confptracy agaihft the 
publick, or in fome contrivance to raife prices. 
It li imponiblc indeed to prevent foch meetings, 
by law which cither could be executed, or 
would be confiitent with liberty and juftiee. But 
though the law cannot hinder people of the fame 
trade from fome times alTcmbltng together, it 
ought to do nothing to facilitate fuch uflembliesi 
mucJ: iefb to render them nccefTitry, 

A SEOUL A now which obliges all thofc of the 
the fame trade in a particular town to enter their 
names and places of abode in a publick regtfter, 
facilitates fuch aflemWies, It connefts indivi¬ 
duals who might never ocherwife be known ro 
one another, and gives every maivof the trade a 
direction where to find every other man of it. 

A R ECULATION wijich enables tliofe of the fame 
trade to tax thcmfolves in order tO’ provide for 
their poor, their Tick, thcir widows and orphans^ 
by giving them a common interefo to manage, 
renders fuch aflei'tiblics ncccil'ary. 

Aw incorporation not only renders them ne- 
cc arj y lit makes the aft of the majority bincl-T 
ing upon the whole. In a free trade an effedtua! 
combination cannot be eftabHIhed but ' bv the 
unanimous confent of every fmgle trader, and it 
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tannot laft longer than every fmgle trader con¬ 
tinues- of the luiTie mind. The majority of'a 
corporation can enaft a bye-law with proper 
penalties, whidi will limit the corcipctition more 
cffcftually and more durably than any voluntary 
combination whatever, ' 

The pretence that corporations are heccffitry 
for the better government of the trade, is with¬ 
out any foundation. The real and efFcftuia dif- 
cipline which is excrcifed over a workman^ is 
not that of his corporation, but that of his 
cuftomers. It is the fear of lofing their employ¬ 
ment which reftrains his fn-inds and correfts his 
negligence. An exclufive corporation necef- 
farily weakens the force of this difeipHne. A 
particular fet of workmen muft then be em¬ 
ployed, let them behave well or ill. It is upon 
this account that in many large incorporated 
towns no tolerable workmen are to be found, 
even in fomc of the moft necelfary trades. If 
you would liave your work tolerably executed, 
it muft be done in the fuburbs, where the work¬ 
men having no exclufive privilege, have nothing 
but their chara^fer to depend upon, and you 
muft then fmuggle it into the town as well as 
you can. 

It is in this manner that the policy of Europe, 
by reftraining the competition in fome employ- 
menis to a fmaller number than would otherwile 
be difpofed to enter into them, occafions a very 
important inequality in the whole of the adv.m- 
tages. and diladvantages of the different employ¬ 
ments of labour and ftock. 
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B .0,^0 K SicoMThe jxjHcy of Europe, by in's, 
j creafing the competition ia foinc emplaymenti 
beyond what it naturally wfluld be, occafi.on^ 
another inequality of an oppofit? kind in tha 
whole, of the advantages and difadvantages of the 
diJferent; employments of labour and flock. 

It has been confidered as of fo much impo,rt- 
ance that a proper number of young people 
fhoulil be educated, for certain profe/fipns, that,-, 
fomctimes the publich, and fomecimcs the piety 
of private founders have, t'flablif|ied many peoTi 
fions, fcholariliips, exhibition s., burfarijss, .'dfg. 
for Uiis purpofe, which draw many iitorp people 
into thofe tradci. than could Qtherwil’e.pretctid to 
fellow them. In all chriflkn G0unt;-y*3, I be¬ 
lieve, the education of the grpatcr p^rt of church¬ 
men is ptud for -in tliis matjmjf. Very few of 
them are educated altogetlscr at their ow.n ex- 
pence. The lonjg, tedious .and expepfive educa¬ 
tion, therefore, of thofe who are, will not always 
procure them a fuitable reward, the church being 
crowded with people who, in order tp get em¬ 
ployment, are willing to accept of a much fmaller 
rcconjpencc than-what inch an education would 
other wife have entitled them to j and in thi^ 
manner the competition of the poor takes away 
the reward of the rich. It would be indecent, 
np doubt, to compare either a curare or a chapLain 
with a journeyman in any common tratlc. The 
pay of 3 curate or clia^dain, however, may very 
properly be confuiered as of the natqre 

with the wages of a journeyman. They are, all 
three, paid for their work according to the con- 
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traft wliich.they tnay happen to t^?AHe-wkh- tlwtr 
re^pe^tiv* fupCFiors.. TiU aftof i^ieonuddle at' 
the faiirteejith century, five merte* '*?Qncaini(tS 
aboyt a#'much filvM a« ten pQuntii^ *f‘. atir pte-* 
font iTwiney, was in Euglami the v.i'wal pay oi a 
ewate o<' ftip,endi«Sty’pariffh prieft, a#; wc find ic 
Mgwj&Kd-by tlie decrees of levcrd' dili\'remc na« 
tionai..-c.oyncils. Afctheiftmt.prtiitid four'pence 
a.day* ieontainii^ tjw fame. quaDccity of iiivcr as 
aihiUing of our prefent money, was declared ttv 
bc-thfi'pay of a mafter mafoti, and thrce-pcnce 
a day, equal to-ninc-penct of onr prefent money, 
t hat of a j ourneyman innfon *. I'hc wages of both 
thefe labourers, therefore,: fuiqiofing them to 
have been conftantly employed, ■w^ci'e muck fit- 
perior'to thofe of the curate. I'ko wa^es Of the 
mailer mafon, fuppofing him'tO'have feocn wkli-- 
out employment one-third eff' the 'yoar; would: 
have fully equ ailed tlienf. By the lath of Queen 
Anne/ CV id, it'is d<jcUre<l,' « •Thtit' wlVereiis for 
want of ftfiRctent imikcetTfaiifit'-'and etiCoura^- 
a ment tO curates', • the cures have in ftvcral 


<* places feiJen meartly fiipplteli/ the- tnlhop k, 
** therefow, empowered' to; appoint by wri'tin* 
" under his lishd-'and Teal' n fufScient certain 


<< ftipeod or allowance, not exbealing fifty'and 
“ not lefs than twenity pounds a year.” f'orty 
pounds a year U reCktJhed at prefent very 
good pay for a curate, ‘and norwithftanding 
this ait of parliament, there- are many cura-' 
cies under'twenty pounds a year. There are 


* Sec lie SMitu'.e pf Uhoarers, 15 EJ. Ill - 
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journeymen flioe-makers in London who earn 
forty pounds a year,- and there is fcarcc an in- 
diil^ious workman of any kind in that metro¬ 
polis who does not earn more than twenty. This 
iaft fum indeed does not exceed v/hat is fre¬ 
quently earned by common labourers in many 
country parifhes. Whenever the law has at¬ 
tempted to regulate the wages of workmen, it 
has alw'p.ys been rather to lower them than to 
raife them. But the law has upon many occa- 
fions attempted to raile the wages of ctn*ates, 
and for the dignity of the church, to oblige the 
rctffcors, of pai-lflics to give them more than the 
wretched maintenance which they themfclvcs 
might be willing to accept of. And in both 
cults the law feetns to have been equally IneiTec-r 
tiial, and has never either been able to raife the. 
wages of curatff or to fmk thofe of labourers to the 
degree that was intended) becaufe it has never 
been able to hinder either the one from being 
y;illing to accept of lefs than the legal allowance,' 
on account of tJie indigence of their fituation 
and the multitude of their competitors; gr the 
other from receiving more, on account of the 
contrary comperiiioo of thofe who expefied to' 
derive either profit or pleafure frorn employing 
them. 

The great benefices arid other eccleftaftical 
dignities firpport the .honour pf the church, not- 
withftanding the mean circumflances of fome of 
its inferior members. The refpefc paid to the; 
profelTion too makes fome compenfation even to 
them for the mcannefs of their pecuniary rccom- 

pen?e. 





pence. In England, and in all Roman Ca- ^ **■ 

tholick countries, the lottery of the church is in (—y-—i 
reality much more advantageous than is necef- 
fary. The example of the churches of Scotland, of 
Geneva, and of feveral other proteftant churches, 
may fatisfy us that in fo creditable a profenion, 
in which education is fo eafily procured, the 
hopes of much more modejate benefices will 
draw a fuflicient number of learned, decent, and 
refpeftable men into holy orders. 

Is profeffions in which there arc no benefices, 
fuch as law and phyfick, if an equal proportion 
of people were educated at the publick expence, 
the competition wotild foon be fo great, as to 
fink very much their pecuniary reward. It 
might then not be worth any man’s while to 
educate his fon to either of thofe profelfions at 
his own expence. They would be entirely 
abandoned to fuch as had been educated by 
thofe publick charities, whofe numbers and ne- 
ceffities would oblige, them in general to content 
thcmfclves with a very miferable rccompcnce, to 
the entire degradation of the now refpedablc 
profcfllons of law and phyd'ick. 

That unprofperous race of men commonly 
called men of letters, are pretty much in the fitu- 
ation which lawyers and phylicians probably 
would be in upon the foregoing fuppofidon. In 
every part of Europe the greater par: of them 
have been educated for the church, but have 
been hindered by different reafons from entering 
into holy orders. They have generally, there,* 
fore, been edueated at the publick expence, and 

their 
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tiitflr wnmbsrs art- t;verjr-w’®]'e i'o great as e.om- 
u.> .manly aa Tcduce the pries: of'iiidr labour to a 
^ery-.^jaulcry recompente. ' 

the inventS'ua- of the aw etf .printing, 
tire ii«ly ^iiploy-riienc by Which a .mail ar'ki;t-era 
Gonid 'n>#:c j«iy:th)ftg bV hife talents, t^?as riur. of 
a pi^hiink orjifivate teacKtTy <*r by -cftmimWicat-. 
ing to other 'people the curious and ufcful kno w- 
kdge Triiich he had ac-quipcd hiiwielf: And this 
is liill furely a more honourable, a more ufcful, 
and ,in .generA even a .more 'profitableemploy- 
mcivt than that othcr of writing for a bookfeller., 
to .■which the art of iprittting has given occaCosu 
The time and liudy, the genius, knowledge^ and 
application requifite to qualify an eminent 
eeaohcT of <die1ciejices, ure at kali equal to what 
is neooJVary for the greateft pratftilioners in law 
and ■phyfi.ck. But the iifual reward of the emi¬ 
nent teacher beai'* no (proportion to that of the 
lawyer or phyfician^ betaufe the trade of the 
one is crowded with indigent people who have 
been brought up to it at the publick expence j 
whereas thofe of the other two are incumbered 
with very few who have not been educated at 
their own. The ufual recoin pence, however, of 
publick and priwate teachers, fmall as it may 
appear, v*ouUl undoubtedly be lefs than it is, if 
tlic competition of thofe yet more indigent men 
of tetters who write ibr bread was not taken out 
of tJie market. Before -.the invention of the art 
of printing, a fehoter anti a beggar ibem to have 
been tenns very nearly dynbuiitious. The dlf- 
ferent governors of the mniverfities before that 
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time appear to have often granted licences to 
their fcholars to beg. 

In antieht times, before any charities of this 
kind had been eftabliflied- for the education of 
indigent people to the learned profelhons, the 
rewards of eminent teachers appear to have been 
much more confiderable. Ifocratcs, in what is 
called his difeourfe againft the fophifts, re¬ 
proaches the teachers of- his own times with ir\- 
confjftency, “ They make the moft magnifi¬ 
cent promifes to their fcholars, fays he, and un¬ 
dertake to teach them to be wife, to be happy, 
and to be juft, and in return for fo important a 
fcrvice they ftipulate the paukr>' reward of four 
or five minae. They who teach wifdom, con¬ 
tinues he, ought certainly to be wile thcmfelyesj 
but if any man was to fell fuch a bajgain for 
fuch a price, he would be convifted of the moft 
evident folly.” He certainly does not mean 
here to c.^aggerafe the reward, and wc maybe 
alfurcd that it was not lefs than he reprefents it. 
l our min* were equal to thirteen pounds fix 
fiiillings and eight pence: five mina; to fixteen 
pounds thirteen Ibillings and four pence. Some¬ 
thing not lefs than rhe largeft of thofe two fuins, 
therefore, rnuft at tliat lime have been ufually 
paid to tlie mbit eminent teachers at Athens, 
liberates himfclf demanded ten mintp, or tliirty- 
f.Hree pounds fix Ihillings and eight pence, from 
each fcholar. When he taught at Athens, he is 
faid to have had an hundred fcholars. I under- 
ftand this to be the number whom he taiight at 
one time, or who attended what we would ci»ll 


one 



BOOK one courle of le(St\ire3, a number which will not 
appear extraordinary from fo .great a city to fo 
famous a teacher, who tanghc too what was at 
that'time the moft falhionable of all fciences, 
rhctorick. He mutt have tnacic, therefore, by 
each courfe of letStures, a thoufaritt min^, or 
3)333 thoufand minte, accord¬ 

ingly, is fiicl by Plutarch in another place, to 
have been his Didaftron, or ufual-price of teach¬ 
ing.' Many other eminent teachers in thofe 
times appe.",: to have acquired great fortunes. 
Oorgiasnmle a preftnt to the temple of Delphi 
of his own rtatue in folid gold. We mutt not, I 
prefume, iVippofc that it as large as the life. 
His way of living, as well ".s that of Hippias 
and Protagoras, two other eminent teachers of 
thofe times, is reprefented by Plato as fplendid 
even to oftentatjon. Plato luinfelf is laid to 
. have lived with a good deal of;magnificence. 
Artftotk, after having, been tutor to Alexander 
and moft munificently rewarded, as it is univer- 
fallv agreed, both by him and his father Philip, 
thought it worth while, notvhthfl:anding, to re¬ 
turn to Athens, in order to relume the teaching 
of his fchool. Teache'rs of the feicneps were 
probably in thofe times lefs common tlun they 
came to be in an age or two afterwards, when 
the competition had probably fomewhat reduced 
both the price of their labour and the admiration 
for their'perfons.. The molt eminent of them, 
however, appear always to have enjoyed a degree 
of conlidera'ion much fuperior to any of the hh* 
profeflion in the prcfcat times. The Athenians 
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fent Carncades the academkk, and Diogenes the 
ftoick, upon a folemii embafly to Rome; and 
though their city had then declined from its 
former grandeur, it was ftill an independent and 
confiderable repiiblick. Carneadcs too was a 
Babylonian by birth, and as there never was a 
people more jealous of admitting foreigners to 
publick offices than the Athenians, their con- 
fideration for him mu ft have been very great. 

This inequality is upon the whole, perhaps, 
rather advantageous than hurtful to the publick. 
It may fomewhat degrade the profeflion of a 
publick teacher; but the cheapnefs of literary 
education is furcly an advantage which greatly 
ovcr-balaticcs this trifling inconveniency. The 
publick too might derive ftili greater benefit 
from It, if the eonlViciition of thofe fchools and 
colleges, in which education is carried on, was 
more rcafonablc than it is at prefent through the 
greater part of Europe. 

Thirdly, The policy of Europe, by obftrud- 
ing the free circulation of labour and ftock both 
from employment to employment, and from 
place to place, occafions in fome cafes a very in- 
convcn\eiit inequality in the whole of the advan¬ 
tages and difadvantages of their different cta- 
ployments. 

The ftatutc of apprcnttcefliip obftrmfts the 
free circulation of labour from one employment 
to another, even in the fame place. The exclu- 
five privileges of corporations pbftruft it-ftoni 
one place to another, even in the fame employ- 
fnent. ' - 
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It frequently happens that .while high wages 
arc given to the workmen in o,ne inanufafturei 
thole in another are obliged to content them- 
fclves with bare fubiiftence. The one is in an 
advancing ftate> and has,, therefore, a continual 
demand for new hajids: The other is in a de¬ 
clining ftate, and the fuper-abundance of hands 
is continually incrcafing. Thofp two manufac¬ 
tures may fometimes be in the fame town,-.and 
fometimes in the fame neighbourhood, with¬ 
out being able to lend the leall affiAance to one 
another. The ftatutc of apprenticelhip may 
oppofe it in the one cafe, and both that and an 
exclufive corporation in the other. In many 
dilferent manufactures, however, the operations 
arc fo much alike,, that the workmen could eafily 
change trades with one another, if thofe abfurd 
laws did not hinder them. The arcs of weaving 
plain linen and plain filk, for example, are al- 
moft entirely the lame. That of weaving plain 
woollen is fomewhat difFcrent; but the differ¬ 
ence is fo infigniftcanc, that either a linen or a 
fiik weaver might become a tolerable workman 
in a very few days. If any of thofe three capital 
manufaftiires, therefore, were -decaying, the 
Workmen might find a refource in one of the 
other two which was in a more profperous con¬ 
dition i and their vtages would neither rife too 
high in the thriving, nor fink too low* in the de- 
caying manufafture. The linen manufadlure 
indeed is, in England, by a particular ftatutc, 
open to every body j but as it is not much cul¬ 
tivated through the greater part of the country. 
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u can afford no general refoiirce td the Workmen ® 
of other decaying manuFaiftures, who, wherever u — 
the ftacute of apprenttceifhip takes place, have no 
other choice but either to tome upon the parifh, 
or to work as common labourers, for Whichi by 
their habits, they are much worfe qualified than 
for any fort of manufa£turc that bears any re* 
femblance to their own. They general]y,- there¬ 
fore, chufe to come upon the parifh. 

Whatever obltruC'ls the free circulation of 
labour from one employment to another, ob- 
ftru<51s that of ftock likewifc} the quantity of 
ftock which can be employed in any branch of 
bufinefs depending very much upon that of the 
labour which can be employed in it. Corpora¬ 
tion laws, however, give lefs obftruftion to the 
free circulation of flock from one place to an¬ 
other than to that of labour. It is every-w'here 
much eafier for a wealthy merthant to obtain the 
privilege of trading in a town eorporatc, than 
for a poor artificer to obtain that o? working 
In it. 

The obftruftion which corporation laws givt 
to the free circulation of labour is common, I 
believe, to every part of Europe. That which 
is given to it by the poor laws is, fo far as I 
know, peculiar to England- It confifts in the 
difficulty which a poor man finds in obtaining a 
fcttlement,. or even in being allowed to CKercife 
his induftry in any pafifh but that to which he 
belongs. It is the labour of artificers and ma* 
nufafturers only of which the free circulation ia 
obftrufled by corporation laws. Tli^ difficulty 
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0 K of obtaining fettlemeiits obllrufts even that of 
common labour,' It may be wrorth while to give 
fome account of the rife, progrefs, andprefent 
ftate of this difordec, the grcateft perhaps of any 
in the police of England, 

When by the deftruftion of monaftenes the 
poor had been deprived of the charity of thofc 
religious houfes, after fome other ineffwftual at¬ 
tempts for their relief, it was enafted by the 43d 
of Elizabeth, c. 1. that every parilli fliould be 
bound to provide for its own poor ■, and that 
overfeers of the poor Ihould be annually ap¬ 
pointed, who, with the chui-chwardens, fhould 
raife by a parilli rate, competent fums for this 


purpofe. 

By this ftatutc the neCeffity of providing for 
their own poor was indifpetilably impofed upon 
every parilh. Who worC to be confidered as the 
poor of each pai illo became, therefore, a quef- 
tion of fome irp-portance. This queftion, after 
fome variat-^^* determined by the 

t4th of Charles 11 . when it was en- 
aped, that, forty days undifturbed refidence 
lliould gain any perfon a fettlement in any pa¬ 
rilh ; but that within that time it Ihould be 
lawful for two jufticcs of the peace, upon com¬ 
plaint made by the churchwardens or overfeers 
of the poor, to remove any new inliabitant to 
the parifli where he was laft legally fettled; un-* 
lefs he either rented a tenement of ten pounds a 
year, or could give fuch fecurity for the dif- 
charge of the parilh where he was then living, as 
thofe jufticcs i^ould judge fufficient. 

Some 
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Some frauds, it is faid, were committed in 
confequcncc of this ftatutc; parifh officers fome- 
timcs bribing their own poor to go clandcftinely 
to another parilh, and by keeping thcmfelves 
concealed for forty days to gain a fettlement 
there, to the difchargc^of that to which they 
properly belonged. It was ena<fled, therefore, 
by the ift of James II, tliat the forty d.iys undif- 
turbed refidence of any perfon neceifary to gain 
a fettlement, ffiould be accounted only from the 
time of his delivering notice in writing, of the 
place of his abode and the number of his family, 
to one of the churchwardens or overfeers of tiie 
parilh where he came to dwell. 

But parilh officers, it feems, were not always 
more honeft with regard to their own, than they 
had been with regard to other parilhes, and 
fometimes connived at fuch intrufions, receiving 
the notice, and taking no proper fteps in confe- 
quence of it. As every perfon in a paridi, 
therefore, was fuppofed to have an inicreft to 
prevent as much as poflible their being bur¬ 
dened by fuch intruders, it was further cnafted 
by the 3d of William III. that the forty days 
refidence Ihould be accountetl only from the 
publication of fuch notice in writing on Sunday 
in the church, immediately after divine fervice. 

“ After all, fays Boftor Burn, this kind of 
“ fettlement, by continuing forty days after 
“ publication of notice in writing, is very lel- 
« dom obtained j and the defign of the afts is 
“ not fo much for gaining of fettlements, as for 
“ the avoiding of them, by perlons coming into 
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a,;pariih cUpdpftine^: foj- the giving gf no^ 

, “ .tkp is only ptitting a force ypon the parifo to 
u retiinove. But if a pwipn’s fii-uation, is fuch, 
" that, it, is dpubtfol whetlicr he is adtually re- 
*\ rpoyeab.lt! or nor, he foall by giving of noticp 
*' compel the parifo either to allow hira a fettle- 

merit uncgntellcd, by” fuflVring hui>, tq con- 
“ cinoe forty day?} or, by removing him, tq try 
“ the right.” 

Tnn ftatute, therefore, rendered,it almofl; im- 
prnfticablc for a poor'man to gain a new fectlc- 
ment in the old way, by forty days inhabitancy. 
But that it might not appear to preclude.altoge¬ 
ther the common people of one pariih. from,ever 
cllablifliing theml'elves wirh feciirity in another, 
it appointed four other ways by which a fettle-, 
ment might be gained without any notice de¬ 
livered or publilhed. The firft was, by being 
taxed to parifh rates and paying cherri i the fe- 
cond, by., being elc^ed into an annual parilh 
office, and ferving in it a yearj the , third, by 
forving an apprenticeffiip in the pariffithe 
fourth, by bviiig hired into fervice there for a 
year, and continuing in the fame fervice during 
the whole of it. 

Nobody cun gain a fettlement by either of the 
two firft ways, but by the piiblick deed of the 
whole pariffi, who are coo well aware of the conr 
frquences to adopt any new-comer who has no- 
thirig but his labour to fop port him, either by 
taxing him to pariffi rates, or by elecltng him 
into a pariffi office. 




No married man can well gain any fettlemcnt 
in either of the two laft ways. An apprentice is 
fcarce ever married; .and it is csprefsly ena< 5 ted» 
that no married fervant (hall gain any fetflement 
by being hired for a year. The principal effed 
of introducing fettlemcnt by fervice, has been to 
put out in a great meafurt the old falhion of 
hiring for a year, which before had been fo 
cuftomary in England, that even at this day, if 
no particular term is agreed upon, the law in¬ 
tends that every fervant is hired for a year. But 
mafters are not always wdling to give their fer- 
vants a fettlemcnt by hiring them in this man¬ 
ner } and fervants are not always willing to be fo 
hired, becaufe as every laft fettlemcnt difeharges 
all the foregoing, they might thereby lolc their 
original fettlemcnt in the places of their nativity, 
the habitation of their parents and'relations. 

No independent workman, it is evident, whe¬ 
ther labourer or artideer, is likely to gain any 
new fetrlemcnt either by apprenticefliip or by 
fcrvice. When fuch a perfon, therefore, carried 
his induftry to a new parifli, he was liable to be 
removed, how healthy and induftrious foever, at 
the caprice of any churchwarden or overfeer, 
imlefs he either rented a tenement of ten pounds 
a year, a thing impoHible for one who has no¬ 
thing but his labour to live by; or could give 
fuch fccurity for the difeharge of the parllh as 
two juftices of the peace Qiould judge fufficient. 
What fecurity they ihall require,, indeed, is left 
altogether to their difcrction; but they cannot 
well require lefs than thirty pounds, it having 
P 4 been 
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been enadcdj tbqit ti\<i purchafe even of a free¬ 
hold eftace of Jefip than thirty, pounds, value, 
Iball not, gain any. ■ perlbn: a lettlement, as not 
being furHcicnr for the difeharge of the parifh. 
But this is a fecuricy which, (caree.. any man who 
lives by labour can gl^fc} and .much grca:er 
fecurity is frequently, demanded * . ' 

In order to reftore in fotne,m.eafure that free 
circulation of labour wliich thofe d^^trent fta- 
tutes hat', almoft entirely taken away, the inyvntion 
(jf certificates was fallen upon. By the 8th and 
9th of William ill. it was enaded, that if any 
perlbn fhould firing a certificate froiu the pai ilh 
where he was kft legally fettled, ,,lufircr;bed by 
the .churchwardens an.l overfeers .of the poor,* 
and allowed bv two.juftices of:the peace, that 
every other parilh ihould be,obliged tn receive 
himj that he fiiould not be remoi'eabJe merely 
upon account of his being likely ,t» become 
chargeable, but, only upon hb becoming aftually 
charg.afiie, and that, .then the parilh which 
granted the, certificate (lioiild be obliged to pay 
the cJtpence both of ,his maintenance and of , his 
removal, 4nd in prder to give the moft perft ft 
fccurity to the parifli where-luch certificated man 
Ihould come to rcfide, it was further, enacled by 
the fame ftatute, that he fiiould. gain no fettle- 
ment there by any means whatever, except either 
by renting a tenement of ten pounds, a,year, or 
by ferving ttpoiv his owri account in an annual 
partih office for one whole year and confe- 
qucntly neitlter by notice, nor by fcrvicc, nor by 
iipprenticcffiip, nor by paying parifii rates. By 
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the lath of Queen Anne too, ftat. i. c. i8. it 
■was further enadled, that neither the fervants 
nor apprentices of fuch cercificatecl man Ihould 
gain any fettkment in the pariih where he refided 
under fuch certificate. 

How far this invention has reftoreti that ftcc 
circulation of labour ■which’the. preceding ttatutes 
had almoft entirely taken away, we may learn 
from the following very judicious obfervation of 
Dodtor Burn. “ It is obvious, fays he, that 
“ there are divers good reafons for requiring 
cercMcates with perfons coming to fettle in 
“ any place j namely, that perfons refiding un» 
“ der them can gain no fcttlement, neither by 
“ apprenticefhip, nor by fcrvice, nor by giving 
“ notice, nor by paying pariih rates j that they 
” can fettle neither apprentices nor lervanfs; 
that if they become chargeable, It rs cer- 
tainly known whither to remove them, and 
“ the pariih fhall be paid for the rcmo’val, 
** and for their maintenance in the mean time; 
and that if they fall Tick, and cannot be re- 
moved, the pariih which gave the certificate 
mult maintain them; none of all which can 
“ be without a certificate. Which reafons will 
“ hold proportionably for parilhes not granting 
“ ccrtificat'^s in ordinary cafes; for it is far 
more thfun an equal chance^ but that they will 
“ have the certificated perfons again, and in a 
“ worfe condition.” The moral of this oblerva- 
tion feems to be, that certificates ought always 
to be required by the parlfli where any poor man 
comes to refide, and that they ought very fcldom 
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BOOK to be granted by that which be propofea to leave, 

. 2> There is lbmewhat of hardfhip in this matter 

" of certificates,’’ lays the fame very iritdUgen'e 
autiior in his Hiilory of the Poor Laws, ** by 
“ putting it in the power of a parilh officer, to 
** impriibh a man as it were for life j however 
** inconvenient it may be for him to continue at 
“ that place where he has had the misfortune to 
<* acquire what is called a fcttlement, or what- . 
** ever advantage he may propofe to himfelf by 
“ living elfewhcre.’.' 

Thouoi! a certificate carries along wit?f it no 
tcftimonial of good behaviour, and certifies no¬ 
thing but tliat the perfon belongs to the parifli 
to which he really does'belong, it is altogether 
diferetionary in the parifli officers eitlicr to grant 
or to refufe it. A mandamus’ was once moved 
for, lays Doftor Burn, to compel the church¬ 
wardens and overfeers to lign a certificate; but 
the court of King's Bench rejedted the motion as 
a^very ftrangc attempt. 

The very unequal price of labour which wc 
frequently find in England in places at no great 
diftance from one another, is probably owing to 
the obftruaion which the law of fetthnments gives 
to. a poor man who would c-aiTy his induftry from 
one parifli to anodier withou t ■ a certificate. A 
fingle man, indeed, who is healthy and induftri- 
ous, may fometimes relide by fufferance without 
one} but a man with a wife and family who 
(hould attempt to do fb, would in nnoft parilhes 
be fiire of being removetl, and if the fingie man 
IhouId afterwards!marry, he would generally be 

removed 
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reiiloyed likewise. The fcarcity of hands in one 
parifli, therefore, cannot always be relieved by 
their fuper-abuiidancc in another, as it is con- 
ftantly in Scotland, and, I believe, in all other 
countries where there is no difficulty of fcttle- 
inent. In fuch .countries, though wages may 
fometimes rife a little in the neighbourhood of a 
great town, or wherever clfc there is an extra¬ 
ordinary demand for labour, and fink gradually 
as the diftance from fuch places iricreafes, till 
they fall back to the common rate of the coun¬ 
try ; yet we never meet with thofe fudden and 
unaccountable differences in the wages of neigh¬ 
bouring places which wc fometimes find in Eng¬ 
land, where it is often more difficult for a poor 
man to pais the artificial boundary of a pariih, 
than an arm of the fca or a ridge of high moun¬ 
tains, natural boundaries which fometimes fe{«- 
ratc very diftinftly different rates of wages in 
otlier countries. 

To remove a man who has committed no mif- 
demeanour from the pariih where he chufes to 
refidc, is an evident violation of natural liberty 
and juftice. The common people of England, 
however, fo jealous of their liberty, but like the 
common people of moft other countries never 
rightly underfianding wherein It confifti, have 
now for more than a century together fuffered 
thcmielves to be expofed to this oppreffion with¬ 
out a reincdyi Though men of refleftion too 
have fometinKS complained of the Jaw of fctrlc- 
ments as a publick grievance j yet it has never 
been rhe objefl; of any general popular clanrour, 
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ft o o K fuch as that again ft general warrants, an abufive 
pradice undoubtedly, but fuch a one as was not 
likely to occafion any general oppreffion. There 
isfcarcc a poor man in Enjj^and of Ibrty years of 
age, I will venture to Jay,'^ho has not in fomc 
part of his life felt jiimfelf moft cruelly opprelTed 
by this ill-contrived law of fettlements. 

I sHALt, conclude this long chapter with ob- 
ferving, that tlunigli antiently it was ufual to 
rate wages, firft by general laws extending over 
the whole kingdom, and afterwards by particular 
orders bf the jiifticcs of peace in every particular 
county, both thefe praftices have now gone en¬ 
tirely into difvtfe. “ By the experience of above 
“ four hundred years," fays Doftor Burn, “ it 
** feeins time to lay afide all endeavours to bring 
**. under ftri£t regulations, what in its own na- 
“ cure feems incapable of minute limitation: 

for if all perfons in the lUme kind of work 
** were to receive equal wages, there would be 
“ no emulation, and no room left for indulfry 
or ingenuity." 

PARticoi.AR acis of parliament, however, ftilf 
attempt foruetimes to regulate wages in particu¬ 
lar trades and in particular places. Thus the 
8th of George III. prohibits under heavy penal¬ 
ties all mafter taylors in London, and five miles 
round it, from giving, and their workmen from 
accepting, more than tv,'o flilllings and feven- 
pence halfpenny a day, except iii the cafe of a 
general mourning. Whenever the legiflature 
attempts to regulate the differences between 
mafters and their workmen, its counfellors ara 
, always 
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lie rtiaflei's. When the regulation, there¬ 
fore, is in favour 'Of the workmen, it is always 
juft anti equitabk i but it is; fometimes other- 
wife when, in, favour of the mafters. Thus the 
law .which obliges the mafters in feverai difi’erent 
trades to pay their workmen In money and not 
in goods, is quite juft and equitable. It im- 
pofes no real hardlhip upon die mafters. It only 
obliges them to pay that value in money, wlijich 
they pretended to pay, but did not always really 
pay, in goods. This Jaw is in favour of the work¬ 
men i but ths 8th of George in.,is in favour of 
the mafters,. When mafters combine tuge ther i n 
order to reduce the wages of their workmen, they 
commonly enter into a private bond or agreement, 
not to give rruirc than a certain wage under a 
certain penalty. Were the workmen to .enter 
into a contrary combination of the fame kind, 
not to accept of a certain wage under a certain 
penalty, the law would punilh them very Jeverc- 
iy; and if It dealt impartially, it would treat the 
mafters in the, fame manner. But the 8th of 
George, HI. enforces by law that very regulation 
which tnafters ,fometimes attcfinpt to eftablilh by, 
fuch combinations. T.he eoinplaint of thc.work-, 
men, that it puts the ableft.and moft induftriqqs. 
upon the fame footing with an ordinary work-, 
man, feen:is perfeftly well founded. . , , 

In antiepE times .too it, was ,ufual to attempt 
to regulate the profifs of mprf Hants, and .ocher, 
dealers,,.by racing the price both of provisions 
and other goods. Tht 'aflize of. bread is, fo 
as I know, the only remnant of this ancient 

ufage. 
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ufage. Where there is an cxcluftve corporation, 
it may perhaps be proper to regukte the price 
of the firlt necelTary of life. But where there is 
none, the competition will regulate it much 
better than any affize. The method of fixing 
the afiize of bread eftablilhed by the 31ft of 
George 11 . could not be put in praAice in Scot¬ 
land, on account of a defeft in the law; its exe¬ 
cution depending upon the office of clerk of the 
market, which does not exifl: there. This defedt 
was not remedied till the 3d of George III. The 
want of an alTize occafioncd no fenfiblc iiicon- 
veniency, and the eftabUihment of one, in the 
few places where it has yet taken place, has pro¬ 
duced no fenfiblc advantage. In the greater 
part of the towns of Scotland, how'ever, there is 
an incorporation, of bakers who claim exclufivc 
privileges, though the^ arc not very ftrlftly 
guarded. 

The proportion between the different rates 
both of wages and profit in the different employ¬ 
ments of labour and flock, feems not to be much 
affe£Icd, as has already been obferved, ,by the 
riches or poverty, the advancing*, ftationary, or 
declining flare of the focicty. Such fevolutions 
in the pubiiek welfare, though they affeft the 
general rates both of wages and profit, mu ft in 
the jend affeft them equally in all different em¬ 
ployments. The proportion between them, 
therefore, muft remain the fame, and cannot well 
be altered, at Icaft for any confiderablc thne, by 
any fuch revolutions. 
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C H A P. XI. 
Of the Rent of I^nd. 



R ent, confidered as the price paid for tlic 
ufe of land, is naturally the highcft which 
the tenant can afford to pay in the aftual cir- 
cumftances of the hand. In adjiiffing the terms 
of the leafe, the landlord endeavours to leave 
him no greater Ihare of the produce than what is 
I'ufficirnt to keep up the ftock from which he 
furnilhes the feed, pays the labour, a^d purchafes 
and maintains the cattle and other inftruments 
of hufbandry, together with the ordinar)' profits 
of farming ftock in the neighbourhood. This is 
evidently the fniallcft Ihare with which the tenant 
can content himfelf without being a lofer, and 
the landlord fcldom means to leave him any 
more. Whatever part of the produce, or, what 
is the fame thing, whatever part of its price, is 
over and above this Ihare, he naturally endea¬ 
vours to referve to himfelf as the rent of his 
land, which is evidently the higheft the tenant 
can afford to pay in the aftual circumftances of 
the land. Sometimes, indeed, the liberality, 
wore frequently the ignorance, of the landlord, 
makes him accept of fomewhat lefs than this por¬ 
tion; and fometimes too, though more rarely, 
the ignorance of the tenant makes him undertake 
to pay fomewhat more, or co content himlclf 
with fomewhat lefs than the ordinary profits of 
farming ftock ih tlic neighbourhood. Tliis portion, 

however. 
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however, may ftill be confidered as the natural 
rent of land, or the rent for which it is naturally 
meant that land flioulcl for the mod part be let. 

The rent of land, it may be thought, is fre¬ 
quently no more than a reafonablc profit or in- 
tereft for the flock laid out by the landlord upon 
its iinproveiTient. This, no doubt, may be 
partly the cafe upon fome occafions j for it can 
fcarce ever be more than partly the cafe. The 
landlord demands a rent even for unimproved 
land, and the fuppofed irvtereft or profit upon the 
cxpencc of improvement is generally an addition 
to this original rent. Thofe improvements, befides, 
are not always made by the flock of the landlord, 
but fometimes by tliat of the tenant. When the 
'Icafe comes to be renewed, however, the land¬ 
lord commonly demands the fame augmentation 
of rent, as if they had been all made by his own. 

lit fometimes demands rent for what is alto¬ 
gether incapable of human improvement. Kelp 
is a fpecies of fca-weed, which, when burnt, 
yields an alkaline fait, ufcful for making glafs, 
fo;ap, and for fcveral other purpofes. It grows 
in fevcral parts of Great Britain, particularly in 
Scotland, upon fucli rocks only as lie within the 
high water mark, which are twice every day co¬ 
vered with the fca, and of which the produce, 
therefore, was never augmented by human in- 
duftry. The landlord, however, whofe eftate is 
bounded by a kelp fliore of this kind, demands 
a rent for it as much as for his corn fields. 

The fca in the neighbourhood of the iflands 
of Shetland is more than commonly abundant in 

filh. 
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fifh, wJjichmake a great pare ofthe fubfiftence ^ ^ p. 

of-cheir inhabitiinrs. Bin in order to profit by ' — -j 
the produce'of the witter, they’hrult have a liabi- 
tatloii upon the neilghbouring land. The rent 
of chc landlord is in propbrtron, not to what the- 
fanner can make by the land, but to what he can 
make both by the land and by the water. It is 
partly paid in fea-fifii; and one ol the very few 
inft'unces in which rent makes a parr of the price 
of that commodity, is to be found in that 
country. 

The rent of land, therefore, confidered as the 
price paid for the ufe of the land, is naturally a ^ 
monopoly price. It is not at all proportioned ' 
to what the landlord may have laid out upon the ■ 
improvement of the land, or to what he can af- ; 
ford to take j but to what the farm er can afford 
w^e. 

Such parts only of the produce of land can 
commonly be brought ro market of which the 
ordinary price is fufheient to replace the ftock 
which muft be employed in 'bringing them 
thither, together witii its ordinary profits. If 
the ordinary price is more than tliis, the furplus 
p.'irt of it will naturally go to the rent of the 
land. If it is not more, though the commodity 
may be brought to market, it can afford no rent 
to the landlord. Whether the price is, or is not 
more, depends upon the demand. 

There are fome parts of the produce of land 
for which the demand mull always be fucli as to 
afford .a greater price than what is fufiicient to 
bring ‘them to market j and there are others for 

VoL. I. Q, which 
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B 0^0 K which it cither maj^ or maj- not be Tuch as to af- 
<—,—t ford this greater price. The former muft always 
afford a rent to the landlord. The latter fomt- 
times may, and fometimes may not, according to 
different circumff.artces. ° 


R^nt, it is to be obferved, therefore, enters 
into the compoiltion of the price of commodi¬ 
ties in a different way from wages and profit. 
High or low wages and profit, arc the canfes of 
high or low price ; liigh or low rent is the effed 
of it. It is becaufs high or low wages and profit 
muff be paid, in order ro bring a particular com¬ 
modity to maihet, chat its price is high or low* 
But it is becaufe its price is high or lowj a great 
deid more, or very little more, or no more, than 
what is fufficient to pay thofe wages and profit, 
that it afi'ords a high rent, or a low rent, or no 
rent at all. 

The particular conflderation, firft, of thofe 
parts of the produce of land which always afford 
fome rent j fecondly, of thofe which fometimes 
may and fometimes may not afford rent} and, 
thirdly, of the variations which, in the different 
periods of improvement, naturally take pl.ice, in 
the relative value of thofe two different forts of 
rude produce, when compared both with one 
another and \vith manufaftured commodities, 
wilt divide this chapter into three parts. 


PART 
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0 / the Produce of Land •which alivays a^rds 
Rent, 




AS menj like all othfer animals, naturally mul- 
tiply in proportion to the means of their 
fubfiftence, food is always, more or kfs, in de¬ 
mand. It can always purchafe or command a 
greater or finaller quantity of labour, and fome- 
body can always be found who is willing to do 
fomething, in order to obtain it. The quantity 
of labour, indeed, which it can purchafe, is not 
always equal to what it could maintain, if ma¬ 
naged in the mo ft oeconomical manner, on ac¬ 
count of the high wages which are fometimes gi¬ 
ven to labour. But it can always purchafe fuch a 
quantity of labour as it can maintain, according 
to the rate at which that fort of labour is com¬ 
monly maintained in the neighbourhood. 

But land, in almoft any fituation, produce a 
greater quantity of food than what is fufficient 
to maintain all the labour neceffary for bringing 
it to market, in the molt liberal way in which 
that labour is ever maintained. The furplus 
too is always more than fulEcient to replace the 
ftock which employed that labour, together with 
its profits. Something, therefore, always re¬ 
mains for a rent to the landlord. 

The moft; defart moors in Norway and Scot¬ 
land produce fome fort of pafture for cattle, of 
which the milk and the increafe are always more 


0^2 


than 
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B 0^0 K j.[y.yjy fufijcient, not only to maintain all the la- 
V ——* boiir necefrary.for'tcnding them, and to pay the 
ordinary profit to the farmer or owner of the 
hertl or flbcJt i bur to afford fome fmall rent to 
the landlord. The rent increales in proportion 
to the goodn^if;; of the pafture. The fame ex¬ 
tent of ground not orv!y*maintainii a greater 
number of cattle, but as they-are brought within 
a fmallcr compafs, Icfs labour becomes requilito 
to tend them, and to coUeft their produce. The 
landlord gains both ways; by the inrreafe of the 
produce, and by the diminution of the labour 
which mufl; be maintained out of it. 

The rent of land not only varie^,with its fer¬ 
tility, whatever be its produce, but with its fitu- 
ation, whatever be its fertility. Land in the 
neighbourh(3od of a town, gives .i greater rent 
than land equally fertile in a diftant part of the 
cGuntr)’’. Though it may cofl no more labour 
to cultivate the one than the other, it midt al¬ 
ways cofl: more to bring the produce of the dif- 
tanc land to market. A greater quantity of la¬ 
bour, therefore, mull be maintained out of it j 
and the furplus, from which are drawn both the 
profit of tlic farmer and the rent of the landlord, 
iliuft be dirninilhed. But in remote parrs of the 
country the rate of profit, as has already been 
fl’.own, is generally higher than in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a large towm A fmaller propor¬ 
tion of this diminifhed furplus, therefore, muft 
belong to the landlord. 

Good roads, canals, and navigable fivers, by 
diminilhing the expence of carriage, put, the re¬ 
mote 



mote parts of the country more nearly upon a 
level wjth tht^fe in the neighbourhootl of tiic 
town. They are upon that account tlie grc.atc(T: 
of all improvements. They encourage the cul-, 
tivation of the remote^ which muft: always-be tlic 
mofl extenfive circle of the country. They arc 
advantageous to the town, by breaking Jotoi the 
monopoly of the country in its neighbourhood. 
They are advantageous even to that part of the 
country. Though tltey introduce fome rival 
commodities into the old market, they open 
many new markets to its produce. Monopoly, 
faefides, is a great enemy to good management, 
•which can never be univerfaily eftablilhed but in 
confcqucnce of that free and univerfal coinpetU* 
tion .which fordcs every body to have recourfe to 
it for .the iake of fulWcfence. J.t is not niw-t 
than fifty years ago that (bmc of the counties in 
the neighbourhood of London, petitioned the 
parliament againlt the extenfion of tlve turnpike 
roads into the remoter counties, 'rhole remoter 
counties, they pretended, from the cheapnefs of 
labour, -would be able to fell their grats ; and 
corn cheaper in the London market than them- 
felves, and would thereby reduce tliicir rents, and 
ruin their cultivation.# Their refws, however, 
iiave rlfen, and their cultivation has' been im¬ 
proved fin ce that time. ■■ ■ 

A CORX field of moderate fertility produces a 
muck greater quantity bf'food for-man, than the 
beft pafture of equal extent* Though it.s culti¬ 
vation requires much more labour, yet jhc fur- 
plus which'remains after replacing the feed and 
CL 5 maintaining 
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^ R maintaining all that labour, is UkewtCe much 
greater. If a pound of butcher’s-meat, there¬ 
fore, was never fuppofed to be worth more than 
a pound of bread, this greater furplus would 
every-where be of greater value, and conltttute 
8 greater fund both for the profit of the farmer 
and the rent of the landlord. It feems to have 
done fo univerfally in the rude beginnings of 
agriculture. 


But the relative values of thofe two different 
fpecies of food, bread and butcher’s-meat, are 
very different in the different periods of agricul¬ 
ture. .In its rude beginnings, the unimproved 
wilds, which then occupy the far greater part 
^of the country, are all abandoned to cattle. 
There is more butcher's-meat than bread, and 
bread, therefore, is the food for which there is 
the greateft competition, and which confequently 
brings the greateft price. At Buenos Ayres, we 
are told by Ulloa, four reals, one-ancUtwenty 
pence halfpenny fterling, was, forty or fifty years 
ago, the ordinary price of an os, chofen from a 
herd of two or three hundred. He fays nothing 
of the price of bread, probably beeaufe he found 
nothing remarkable about it. An ox there, he 
fays, cofts little more than the labour of catching 
him. But corn can no-wherc be raifed without 
a great deal of labour, and in a country which 
lies upon the river Plate, at that time the direft 
road from Europe to the filver mines of Potofl, 
the money price of labour could not be very 
cheap. It is otherwife when cultivation is ex- 
U'ndcd qver the greater part of the country, 

Ther? 
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There is then more bread than butcher’s-meat. 
T’he competition changes its diredlion, and the 
price of butcher's-mcat becomes greater than 
the price of bread. 

* By the extenfion fM^fides of cukiv.uion, the 
unimproved .wild.< btcrciriTc infufficient to fupply 
the demartd for burvivrr's-m?.at. A great part 
of the cnlrivated Jands piuft bf: employed in 
rearing and fattening cattle, j^f which the pi'ice, 
therefore, mud: be fufficlent to pay, not only the 
labour neceHary for tending them, but the rent 
which«:; the landlord and ,the profit which the 
farmer could: haye drawn from fuch land em¬ 
ployed in tiUagc. The cattle bred upon the 
moft uncultivated moors, when brought to die 
fame market, '.anit\ proportion to tlielr weigln 
or gootinefs, fold u: the fame price as rhofc 
which are reared u[x>« the moH: improved land. 
The proprietors of thole moors profit by ir, and 
raitc the rent of their land in pt;opo»‘il<^n to tiie 
price of their cattU. It ,is nOt more tha i a cen¬ 
tury ago that in many partj o* f.ic higltland.v of 
Scotland, butchct’Srtnicat was a.*.,, djeap or 
cheaper than even bread made of The 

union opened the market of England to die 
highland cattle. Their ordinary price is at pre- 
fent about three times grcatiT chan at the begin* 
nifig of the cenrur;;', .and the rents oi many bigh- 
l*nd eftates have been tripled and quadrupled in 
fhc.Tttrae time. In almofl every part of Grcait. 
Britain a pound of the belt butcher’s-mvat is, in 
the prefen: times, generally worth more than 
two pounds of, the belt white bread; and ip 

plentiful 
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j® ^ plentiful years it is fomctimes worth three or 
V—' foor pounds* '*■' 

It is thus that in the progrefs-of improvemeh't 
the rent and profit of unimproved pafliire come 
to be regulated in fome’mesuirc by the rent and 
profit of what is improved, and thcle again by 
the rent and profit of corn. Corn is an aunital 
crop. Butcher’s-meat, a crop which req^fires 
four or five years to grow. As an acre of land, 
therefore, will produce a much finKllcr quantity 
■of the one fpecies of food than of the oilier, the 
inferiority of the quantity mult be' compenfated 
by the fiiperiority of the price* If it was more 
than compenfated, more com' land -wbuld be 
turned into pafiure j and if it was not otniqjeh- 
-fiued, part of whit was in pafturc w'ould be 
brought back into corn. 

This equality, however, between the rent and 
profit of grafs- and thofe of corhfi'' of the land of 
wliidi the immediate produce is food for cattle, 
and of that of wliich the immediate firdduec ta 
food for men ; muft be uM^^rfitvi’d to'rako p!f.ce 
only through the grearcr-pur' ' 'le /r;*pfrjved 
i incls of a great couhO'y,' 1 q' ftifric pattjcDlar' lo¬ 
cal fituations it is quite nthelwife, and the rent 
and profit of gmfs are much fuperior to whkt 
can be made by corn. 

Thus in the neighbourhood of q grc.'U town, 
the demand for milk and for forjge to’ horfes, 
frequently contribute, together wid’. the high 
price of butcher’s.meat, to Pailc t.*'.?: value of 
grafs abovt what may be called its natural pro¬ 
portion to that of Corn. This ‘■local advantage. 
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it is fvidfnc, cannot be communicated to the ^ 


lands at a diftancc. 

Particular^, circumfiances have fomctimes 
rendered fome countries fo populous,’ that the 
whole territory, like the lands in the neighbour¬ 
hood' of a great town, lias not been fufficient to 
produce bi>ih the grafs and the coni'heceflary 
for the fubfiftencc Of their inhabitants.' Their 
lands, thertTorc, have been principally employed 
in the produdtion of grafs, tlie more bulky covn^ 
modity, and' which cannot be fo eaftiy brought 
from a great ditl'ancci and corn, thc'fobd of the 
great bod)*(>f the people, has-been chiefly im¬ 
ported from foreign countries. Holland is at 
prefciit in this ficiiation, and a confiderable part 
of antient Italy, feems to have been id during 
the profperity of the Romans. To feed well, 
old Cato faid, as we are*told by Cicero, was the 
firft ‘811(1 mo ft profitable thing in the -manage¬ 
ment of a private eftate j to feed tolerably well, 
the fecond; and to ti*cd ill, the third. To 
plough, he ranked only in the fourth place of 
profit and advantage. Tillage, indeed, in that 
part of ancient Italy which lay in the neiglibour- 
liood of *Ronie, mull hai*e been very much dif- 
cowaged by the diftributions of corn’ which Were 
frequently made to the people, either gra- 
tuitoufly, or at a very low price. This Corn was 
brought from the conquered provinces, of which 
fevcral, inflcad of taxes, werciobliged to furtiifh 
a tenth part of their' produce at a ftated price, 
about fixpence a peck, to the rcpublick. The. 
low price at which this corn was diftributed to 

the 
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K the people, nuifl; necelTarily have funk the price 
of what could be brought to the Roman market 
from Latium, or the anticnt territory of Rome, 
and murt have difcoyraged its cilltivation in that 
country. 

In an open country too, of which the pilnci- 
pal produce is corn, a well-cnclofed piece of 
grafs will frequently rent higher than any corn 
field in its neighbourhood. It is convenient for 
the maintenance of the cattle employed in the 
cultivation of the corn, and its high rent is, in 
this cafe, not fo properly paid from the value of 
its own produce, as from that of tht^corn lands 
which arc cultivlted by means of it. It is likely 
to fall, if ever the neighbouring lands are com- 
plcat’.y inclofed. The piefent high rent of cn- 
clofed land in Scotland feems owing to the fcar- 
rity of cnclofure, and will probably Ult no 
■ longer than that fcarcity, The advantage of 
cnclofuic is greater for paRure than for corn. It 
faves the labour of guarding the cattle, w'hich 
feed better too when they are not liable to be 
diftui'bed by their keeper or his dog. 

But where there is no local advantage of this 
kind, the rent and profttof corn, or whatever clfe 
is the common vegetable food ot the people, 
nmft naturally regulate, upon tlie land which is 
fit for producing it, the rent and profit of p.if- 
turc. 

The ufc of the artificial gralTes, of turnips, 
carrots, cabbages, and the other expedients 
which have been fallen upon to make an equal 
quantity of Land feed a greater number of cattle 

than 
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than when in natural grafs, fhould fomewhat 
reduce, it might be exfcftcd, the luperiority 
which, in an improved country, the price of 
butcher’s-meat naturally has over that of bread. 
It feems accordingly to have done fo; and 
there is fome reafon for believing that, at 
Icaft in the L.ondon market, the price of 
butcher’s - meat in proportion to the price of 
bread is a good deal lower in the prefent 
times than it was in the beginning of the laft 
century. " 

In the appendix to the Life of prince Ilenty, 
Doffor Birch has given tts an account of the 
prices of butcher's-mcat as commonly paid by 
that prince. It is there faid, that the four quar¬ 
ters of an ox weighing fix hundred pounds 
ufiially coft him nine pounds ten Ihillings, or 
thereabouts i that is, thirty-one Ibillings and 
eight pence per hundred pounds weight. Prince 
Henry died on the 6th of November, ihta, in 
the nineteenth year of his age. 

In March, 1764, there was a parliamentary 
enquiry into the caufes of the high prrce of pro- 
vifions at that time. It was then, among other 
proof to the fame purpofe, given in evidence by a 
Virginia merchant, that in March, J76J, he had 
viftuaUed his thips for twenty-four or twenrj’- 
fivc lliilUngs the hundred weight of beef, which 
he confidered as the ordinary price j whereas, in 
that dear year, he had^aid twenty-feven Ihillings 
for the fame weight and fort. This high price 
in 1764, is, however; four Ihillings and eight- 
pence cheaper than the ordinary price paid by 

prince 
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o K- prince Henry ; and it is the beft beef only, it 
muft be obferved, which is fit to be faked for 
thofe difeant voyages. 

The price paid-by prince Henry amounts to 
per pound w(‘ight of the whoJe carcafe, 
coarfe and choice pieces taken together j and at 
that rate the choice pieces eoiild rot have been 
fold by retail for lefs than 4| d. or 5 d. the pound. 

1h the parliamentary enquiry in 1764, the 
•witnefics ftated the price of the choice pieces of 
the beft beef to be to the conllimer and 45^/, 
the pound j and the coarfc pieces in general to 
be from feven farthings to d. and 2 J ; and this 
they faid was in general one half-penny dearer 
than the fame fort of pieces had ufually been 
fold in the month of March. But even this 
high price is (fill a good deal cheaper than what 
^ ive can well fuppofe the ordinary retail price to 
have been in the time of prince Henry. 

Burikc the twelve firft years of the laft cen- 
tury, the average price of the btft wlicat at the 
Windfor market svas i/. i8 j. the quarter 
of nine Wihehefter bufiiels. 


Bct- in the twelve years pre'ccdlrig 1764, in¬ 
cluding that year, the average price of the fame 
meafurc of the beft wheat at the fanie mai'kct 
was 2/. ir. ^id. 

Iw the twelve firft years of the laft century, 
therefore, wheaf appears to have been a good 
deal cheaper, and butchw’s-mcat a good deal 
dearer than in the twelve years preceding 1764, 
including that year. 


I« 





In all great countries the greater parr of the ^ **' 

Gvltivatetl lands are eniployecl in producing c—^—J 
either food for men .or food for cattle. The rent 
and profit of thefe regulate, the rent and profit o( 
all other cultivated lapd, If any particular pro¬ 
duce afforded Ids, the land would foon be 
turned into corn or pafture j and if any afforded 
more, fome part of the lands in corn or pafture 
would foon be turned to that produce. 

Those productions, indeed, which require 
either a greater original eitpeike of iinprovement, 
or a greater annual expence of cultivation, in 
order to fir. the land for them, appear commonly, 
to afford, the one a greater rent, the other a 
greater pro.fit than corn or pafture. This fupe- 
riority, however, will fcldom be found tq, amounc 
to more than a reafonable interdt or compenla- 
tion for this fuperior expcnce. 

In a hop garden, a fruit garden, a kitchen- 
garden, both the rent of the landlord, and the 
profit of the farmer, are generally greater th^ii in 
a corn or grafs field. But to bring the grt>und 
into this condition requires more' expence. 

Hence a greater rent becomes due to the land¬ 
lord. It requires too a more attentive and fkil- 
ful managetnenr. Hence a greater profit,, be¬ 
comes due to the farmer. The crop too, at Jeaft 
in the hop .and fruit garden, is more precarious. 

Its price, therefore, befides compenfating all oc- 
cafional Ioffes, muft afibrd fornerhing like the 
profit of infurance. The circumftanccs of gar¬ 
deners, generally mean, and always ixTOdcrarc, 
may fatisfy us that their great ingenuity is not 

commonly 
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commonly over-recompenfed. Their delightful 
art is prafikifed by fo many- rich people for 
amiifcmervt, tivat little advantage is to be made 
by thofc who prac'kife it for profit; becaufe the 
perfons who fhould naturally be their beft cuf- 
comers, fupply themfelvcs with all their moft 
precious produftions. 

The advantage which the landlord derives 
from fuch improvements feems at no time to 
have been greater than what was fufficient to 
compcnfate the cfriginal expencc of making 
them. In the antient huA>andry, after the vine¬ 
yard, a well-watered kitchen garden feems to 
have been the part of the farm which was fup- 
pofed to yield the moft valuable produce. But 
Democritus, who wrote upon hulbandiy about 
two thoufand years ago, and who was regarded 
by the antients as one of the fathers of die art, 
thought they did not aft wifely who enclofcd a 
kitch'en garden. The profit, he faid, would not 
compcnfate the expencc of a ftone wall ; and 
bricks (he meant, I fuppofe, bricks baked in the 
fun) mouldered with the rain, and the winter 
ftorni, .and required continual repairs. Colu¬ 
mella, who reports this judgment of Democri¬ 
tus, iloes not controvert it, but propofes a very 
frugal method of enclofing with a hedge of 
brambles and briars, which, he fays, he had 
found by experience to be both a lifting and an 
impenetrable fence; but which, it feems, was 
not commonly known in the time of Democri¬ 
tus. Palladius adopts the opinion of Colu¬ 
mella, which had before been recommended by 
1 Varro. 
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Varro, In the judgment of thofc antient im¬ 
provers, the produce of a kitchen garden had, it 
feems, been little more th.an fufficient to pay the 
extraordinary culture and the expence of water¬ 
ing ; for in countries fo near the fun, it was 
thought proper, in tliofe times as in the prefent, 
to have the command of a ftream of water, which 
could be condtrfted to every bed in the garden. 
Through the greater part of Europe, a kitchen 
garden is not at prefent fuppofed to defers'c a 
better inclofurc than that recommended by Co¬ 
lumella. In Great Britain, and foinc other’ 
northern countries, the finer frtiits cannot be 
brought to perfection but by the alTiftancc of a 
v/all. Their price, therefore, in fuch countries 
tnuft be fulfirient to pay the cxpencc of building 
and maintaining what they cannot be had with¬ 
out. The fruit-wall frequently furrounds the' 
kitchen garden, which thus enjoys the benefit of 
an cnclolure which its own produce could fcldom 
pay for. 


chap. 

XI. 



That the vineyard, when properly planted 
and brought to perfection, was the moll valuable 
part of the farm, feems to have been an un¬ 
doubted maxim in the antient agriculture, as it 
is in the modern through all the wine countries. 
But whether it was adv.antagcous to plant a new 
vineyard, was a matter of difpute among the an¬ 
tient Italian hulbandmcn, as we learn from Co¬ 
lumella. He decides, like a true lover of all 
curious cultivation, in favour of the vineyard, 
and endeavours to Ihow, by a comparifon of the 
profit and cxpcnce, that it was a moll .advan¬ 


tageous 
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tageousJivipmvemenE. Sudi'compariibns,. how¬ 
ever, between the profit and expcnce oi’ new 
projetfiis, arc. commonly very fallacious j and in 
notiiing more fo than in agriculture, ddad tlw 
gain aftnaliy made by fuch plantations been 
commonly as great as he imagined it might have 
been,, there could have been no difpuce about it. 
The fame point is frequently at this day a mat¬ 
ter of controverfy in the wine countries.' /riieir 
writers on agriculture, indeed, the. lovers and 
protnotcfs of high ciiltiyation, ftetn generally 
diipofcd to decide with Cokmiclla in favour of 
the vineyard. In France tlte anxiety of the pro¬ 
prietors of tile old vineyards to prevent the- 
planting of any new ones, Iccms to favour tlieir 
opinion, and to indicarc a confeioufnefs in thofe 
who tnuft have the experience, that this fpecies 
of cultivation is at prefent in that country more 
profitable than any other. It.feems at the fame 
time, however, to indicate another opinion, that 
this fuperior profit can lalt no longer than the 
laws ■which at prelent reftrain the free cultiva¬ 
tion of the vine. In 1731, they obtairicd an 
order of council, prohibiting both the planting 
of new vineyards, and the renewal of thole, old 
ones, of which the cultivation had been inter¬ 
rupted for two years; without a particular per- 
niiflion from the king, to be granted only in 
confequence of an information from the intend- 
ant of the province, certifying that he had ex¬ 
amined the land, and that it was incapable of 
any other culture. The pretence of diis order 
was the .fcarcity of corn and palhire, and the 

S fuper- 
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fuper-abiin<ilancc of winci But had thU fuper- 
abundance been real, it would, widiout any 
order of council, have clfe^Sually prevented the 
plantation of new vineyards, by reducing the 
profits of this fpecics of cultivation below their 
natural proportion to thofc of corn and palturc. 
With regard to the fuppoled fCarcity of corn oc- 
cafioned by the multiplication of vineyards, corn 
is no where in France more carefully cultivated 
than in the wine provinces, where the land is fit 
for producing itj as in Burgundy, Guienne, and 
the Upper Languedoc. The numerous hands 
employed in the one fpecics of cultivation necef- 
farily encourage the other, by affording a ready 
mai'ket for its produce. To dlminifli the num¬ 
ber of thofe who are capable of paying for it, is 
fttrely a moft unpromUing expedient for encou- 
raglng the cultivation of corn. It is like the 
policy which would promote agricultuce by dif- 
cou raging raanufaifures. 

The rent and profit of thofe ptoduftions, 
therefore, which require either a greater original 
cxpencc of improvement in order to fit the land 
for them, or a greater annual expcnce of culti¬ 
vation, though often much fuperior to thole of 
corn and pafture, yet when they do no more than 
compenfate fuch extraordinary expence, arc in 
reality regulated by the rent and profit of liiofe 
common crops. 

It fbmetimes happens, indeed, that the quan¬ 
tity of land which can be fitted for Ibnie parti¬ 
cular produce, is too fmall tofupply the effeftu il 
demand. The whole produce can be difpofed 
VoL. I. R of 
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B oo R Qf thofe v/ho arc witling to give fomewKac 

more than what is fufficient to pay the whole 
rent, wages and profit neceiPiiry for raifmg and 
bringing it to market, according to their natural 
rates, or according to the rates at which they are 
paid in the greater part of other cultivated land. 
The fiirplus part of the price which remains after 
defraying the whole capeiice of improvement 
and cultivation may commonly, in this cafe, and 
in this cafe only, bear no regular proportion to 
the like furplus in corn or pafture, but may ex¬ 
ceed-it in almoft any degree; and the greater 
part of this excefs naturally goes to the rent of 
tin; landlord. 

TfiE ufua! and natural proportion, for ex- 
•imple, between the rent and profit of wine and 
thole of corn and pafture, muft be underftood to 
take place only with regard to thofe vineyards^ 
which produce nothing but good common wine, 
fuch as can be raifed alinoft anywhere, upon any 
light, gravelly, or iandy foil, and which has no¬ 
thing to recommend it but its ftrength and 
who'efomenefs. It is with fuch vineyards only 
chat the common land of the country can be 
brought into competirion; for witli thofe of a 
peculiar quality it Is evident that it cannot. 

The vine is more affedted by the difFcrence of 
foils than any other fruit tree. From fome it 
derives a flavour which no culture or manage¬ 
ment can equal, it is fuppofed, upon any other. 
This flavour, real or imagi.nary, is fometimes 
peculiar to the produce of u few vineyards; 
fometiines it extends through the greater part of 

a fmall 
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i fnrtall and fometinrtes through a cort- 

fiderablc part of a large province. The whole 
quantity of fuch wines that is brought to marker 
falls Ihort of the eftc<ihlal demand, or the de¬ 
mand of thofc who would be willing to pay the 
whole rent, profit and wages necelTary fur pre¬ 
paring and bringing them thither, according 
to the ordinary rate, or according to the rate 
at which they arc paid in common vineyards. 
The whole quantity, therefore, can be difpofed 
of to thofc who are willing to pay more, which 
neceffarily raifes the price above that of common 
wine. The difference is greater or Icfs, accord¬ 
ing as the fafltionablcnefs and foarcity of the 
wine render the competition of the buyers more 
or lefs eager. Whatever it be, the greatci- part 
of it goes to the rent of the landlord. For 
though fuch vineyards are in general more care¬ 
fully cultivated than moft others, the high price 
of the wine feenns to be, not fo much the effeft, 
as the caufe of this careful cultivation. In fo 
valuable a produce the lofs occafinned by negli¬ 
gence is fo great as to force even the moft care- 
lefs to attention. A fmall part of this high 
price, therefore, is fufficicnt to pay the wages of 
the extraordinary labour beftowed upon their 
cultivation, and the profits of the e.xtraordinary 
ftock which purs that labour into motion. 

The fugar colonics poflefled by the European 
nations in the Weft Indies, may be compared to 
thofc precious vindyards. Their whole produce 
falls Ihort of the effedluai demand of Europe, and 
can be difpofed of to thofc who arc willing to 
R a give 
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B o o ft give morp t;han what is fufHcicnt to pay the 
i whole rent, proEt and wages neccflary for pre¬ 
paring and bringing ir to market, according to 
the race at which they are commonly paid by 
any other produce. In Cochin-china the Eneft 
white fugar commonly fells for three piafters the 
quintal, about thirteen ihillings and fixpente of 
our money, as we are told by * Mr. Poivre, a 
very careful oblerver of the agriculture of that 
country. What is there called the quintal weighs 
from a hundred and fifty to two iiundred Paris 
pounds, or a hundred and feventy-five Paris 
pounds at a medium, which reduces the price of 
the hundred weightEnglilh to about eight fliillings 
fterling, not a fourth part of w’hac is commonly 
paid for the brown or mufleavada fugars imported 
from our colonies, and not a fixth part of what 
is paid for the fineft white fugar. The greater 
part of the cultivated lands in Cochin-china are 
employed in producing corn and rice, the food 
of the great body of the people. The re- 
fpeftive prices of corn, rice, and fugar, are there 
probably in the natural proportion, or in that 
which naturally cakes place in the different crops 
of the greater part of cultivated land, and which 
rccompences the landlord and farmer, as nearly 
as can be computed, according to what is ufually 
the original expence of improvement and the 
annual expence of ciiltivatiun. But in ourlugar 
colonies the price of fugar bears no fuch propor¬ 
tion to th'at of the produce of a rice or corn field 
cither in Europe or in America, It is commonly 

faid, 
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laid, that A fugar planter experts that the' rum 
and the molailcs fliould defray the whole ex- 
pence of his cultivation, and that his fugar 
Ihould be all clear profit. If this be true, for I 
pretend not to affirm it, it is as if a corn farmer 
expeAcd to defray the cxpence of Ids cultivation 
with the chaff and the ftraw, and that the grain 
fliould be all clear profit. We fee frequently 
focieties of merchants in London and other trad¬ 
ing towns, purchafe wafte lands in our fugar 
colonies, which they expeft to improve and cul¬ 
tivate with profit by means of faftors and agents; 
notwithftanding the great diftance and the unr 
certain returns, from the defective adminiftra- 
tion of jufticc in thofe countries. Nobody will 
attempt to improve and cultivate in the fame 
manner the moft fertile lands of Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, or the corn provinces of North America; 
though from the more exaft adminiftration of 
juftice in thefc countrie.s, more regular returns 
might be expected. 

In Virginia and Maryland the cultivation of 
tobacco is preferred, as more profitable, to that 
of corn. Tobacco might be cultivated with 
advantage through the greater part of Europe ; 
but in ulmoft every part of Europe it has become 
a principal lubje<fl of taxation, and to colledt a 
tax from every different farm in the country 
where this plant might happen to be cultivated, 
would be more difficult, it has been fuppofed, 
than to levy one upon its importation at the 
cuftom-houfe. The cultivation of tobacco has 
upon this account been moft abfurdly prohibited 
R j through 
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B o^o fc through the greater part of Europe, which nccef- 
u—farily gives a fort of monopoly to the countries 
where it is allcAved; and as Virginia and Mary¬ 
land produce the greateft quantity of it, they 
lhare largely, though with fomc competitors, in 
the advantage of this monopoly. The cultiva¬ 
tion of tobacco, however, feems not to be fo ad¬ 
vantageous as that of fugar. I have never even 
heard of any tobacco plantation that was inj- 
proved and cultivated by the capital of merchants 
who refided in Gieat Britain, and cur louacuo 


colonics fend us home no fuch wealthy planters 
as we fee frequently arrive from our fugar iflands. 
Though from the preference given in thofe co-- 
Ionics to the cultivation of tobacco above that of 
corn, it would .inpear that the cffeftual demand 
of Europe for toOacco is not complcatly fup- 
plied, it probably is more nearly fo than that for 
fugar; And though the prefent price of tobacco 
is probably more chan fufficient to pay the whole 
rent, wages and profit ncccflary for preparing 
and bringing it to market, according to the rate 
at which they arc commonly paid in corn land ; 
it mull: not be fo much more as the prefent price 
of fugar. Our tobacco planters, accordingly, 
have fhev/n the fame fear of the fuper-abundance 
of tobacco, which the proprietors of the old 
vineyards in France have of the fuper-abundance 
of wine. By aft of aflcmbly they have reftrained 
its cultivation to fix thoyfand plants, fuppofed 
to yield a thoufand weight of tobacco, for every 
negro between lixteen and fixty years of age. 
Sych a negro, over and above this quantity of 

tobacco, 
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tobacco, can manage, they reckon, four acres 
of Indian corn. To prevent the market from 
being overftocked too, they have fometimes, in 
plentiful years, we are told by Dr. Doviglas, (I. 
’ fulpe£lhe has been ill informed)* burnt a certain 
quantity of tobacco for every negro, in the lame 
manner as rhe Dutch arc faid to do of fpiccs. If 
fuch violent methods arc ncceflary to keep up the 
prefent price of tobacco, the fuperior advantage 
of its culture over that ot corn, if it ftill has any. 


will not probably be of long continuance. 

It is in this manner that the rent of the culti¬ 
vated land, of which the produce is human food, 
regulates the rent of the greater part of other 
cultivated land. No particular produce can 
long afford lefs 5 becaufe the land would imme¬ 
diately be turned to artothcr ufc: And if any 
particular produce commonly affords more, it is 
becaufe the quantity of land which can be fitted 
for it is too fmall to fupply the cficftual de¬ 


mand. 

In Europe corn is the principal produce of 
land which ferves immediately for human food. 
Except in particular fituations, therefore, the rent 
of corn land regulates in Europe that of all other 
cultivated land. Britain need envy neither the 
vineyards of France nor the olive plantations of 
Italy. Except in particular fituations, the value 
of thefe is regulated by that of corn, in which the 
fertility of Britain is not much inferior to that of 
either of thofe two countries. 



CHAP. 

XI. 
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If in any country the common and favourite 
vegetable food of the prople (hou'd be draivn 
from a plant of which the moft common land, 
with the fame or nearly the fame culture, pro¬ 
duced a much greater quantity than the moll 
fertile does of corn, the rent of the landlord, or 
the furplus quantity of food which would remain 
to him, after paying the labour and replacing 
the ftock of the farmer together with its ordi¬ 
nary profits, would neceffarily be much greater. 
Whatever was the rate at which labour was com-' 
rnonly maintained in that country, this greater 
furplus could always maintain a greater quantity 
of it, and confequcntly enable the landlord to 
purchafe or command a greater quantity of it. 
The real value of his rent, his real power and 
authority, his command of the neceflaries and 
coflveniencies of life with which the labour of 
other people could fupply him, would neceffarily 
be much greater. 


A RICK field produces a much greater quan¬ 
tity of food than the moll fertile corn field, 
Two crops in the year from thirty to fixty bufhels 
each, are faid to be the ordinary produce of an 
acre. Tftough its cultivation, therefore, re¬ 
quires more labour, a much greater furplus re-, 
mains after maintaining ail that labour. In 
thofe rice countries, therefore, where rice is the 
common and favourite vegetable food of the 
people, and where the cultivators are chiefly 
maintained with it, a greater Ihare of this greater 
furplus Ihould belong to the landlord than 
ia corn countries. In Carolina, where the 

planters, 
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planters, as in other Briiifh colonies, .arc gene¬ 
rally both farmers and landlords, and where rent 
eonfcquently is confounded with profit, the cul¬ 
tivation of rice is found to be more profitable 
than that of dorn, though their fields produce 
only one crop in the year, and though, from the 
prevalence of the ciiftoms of Europe, rice is not 
there the common and favourite vegetable food 
of the people. 

A oooD rice field is a bog at all feafons, and 
at one feafon a bog covered with water. It is 
ynfit cither for corn, or paffurc, or vineyard, or, 
indeed, for any other vegetable produce that is 
very ufeful to men; And the lands which arc fit 
for thofe purpofes, are not fit for rice. Even in 
the rice countries, therefore, the rent of rice 
lands cannot regulate the rent of the other culti¬ 
vated land which can never be turned to that 



food produced by a field of pol?Sitoes is 
not inferior in quantity to that produced by a 
field of rice, and much fuperior to wliat is pi o~ 
duced by a field of wheat. Twelve thoufiind 
weight of potatoes from an acre of latid is nor a 
greater produce than two thopfand weight of 
wheat'. The food or folid nourifhment, indeed, 
which can be drawn from each of tfiofe two 
plants, is not altogether in proportion to their 
weight, on account of the watery nature of po¬ 
tatoes. Allowing, however, half tlie weight of 
this root to go to water, a vpry large allowance, 
fuch an acre of potatoes will ftiil produce fix 
thoiifand weight of fplid nourifhment, three 

times 


produce 
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tiiTies the quantity produced by the acre of 
wheat. An acre of potatoes is cultivated with 
iefs expence than, au acre of wheat j the fallow, 
which generally precedes the fowing of wheat, 
more than compenfacing the hoeing and other 
extraordinary culture wliich is always given to 
potatoes. Should this root ever become in any 
part of Europe, like rice in foroe rice countries, 
the common and favourite vegetable food of the 
people, ib as to occupy tlie fame proportion of 
the lands in tillage which wheat and other forts 
of grain for human food do at prtfent, the fame 
quantity of cultivated land would maintain a 
much greater nuinber of people, and tJie la¬ 
bourers being generally fed with potatoes, a 
greater furplus, would remain after replacing all 
the flock and maintaining all rho labour em¬ 
ployed in cultivation. A greater fliare of this 
furplus too would belong to the landlord. Po- 
puktiotf would increafe, and rents would rife 
nnich beyond wdiat. they arc at prefent. 

The land which Is fit for potatoes, Is fit for 
atmoft every other ufefnl vegetable, If they 
occupied the fame proportion of cultivated land 
which corn docs at prefent, they would regulate, 
in ^the fame mannet, - the rent of the greater part 
ofother cultivated land. 

In feme parts of Lancafiiirc it is pretended, 
t have been told, that bread of oauneal is a 
heartier-food for labouring people than wheaten 
bread, and I have frequently heard the fame 
ilo-firlnc held in Scotland. I am, however, 
{■oniewftat doubtful of the truth of It, The com¬ 
mon 
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mon people in Scotland, who are fed with oat¬ 
meal, are in general neither fo ftrong, nor fo 
handfome as the fame rank of people in Eng¬ 
land, who are fed with wheaten bread. They 
neither work fo well, nor look fo well; and as 
there is not the fame difi'crencc between the 
people of falhion in the two countries, experience 
would feem to fliow, that the food, of the com¬ 
mon people in Scotland is not fo fuitablo to the 
human conftitution as that of their neighbours of 
the fame rank in Ej>gland, But it feems to be 
otherwife with potatoes. The chairmen, por¬ 
ters, and coalheavers in London, and thofe un¬ 
fortunate women who live by proftitution, the 
ftrongeft men and the moft beautiful women 
perhaps in the Britilh dominions, arc faid to be, 
the greater part of them, from the lowcft rank 
of people in Ireland, who arc generally fed with 
this root. No food can afford a more decifive 
proof of its nourifhlng quality, or of its being 
peculiarly fuitable to the health of the human 
conftitution. 

It is difficult to preferve potatoes through the 
year, and impolfible to ftore them, like corn, 
for two or three years together. The fear of not 
being able to fell them before they rot, dif- 
courages their cultivation, and is, perhaps, the 
chief obftacle to their ever becoming in any 
great country, like bread, the principal vegetable 
fo9d of different ranks of the people. 


PART 
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PART n. 

Of tbs Preduci of Land which fomtiimes does, and 
Jornetimss does noi, aford Rent. 

“tj UM AN food feems to be the only produce 
of land which always and neceflarily affords 
fome rent to the landlord. Other forts of pro¬ 
duce fometime*; may and fometimes may not, 
according to different circiimftances. 

Aftkr food, cloathing and lodging are the 
two great wants of mankind. 

Land in its original rude ftate can afford the 
materials of cloathing and lodging to a much 
greater number of people than it can feed. In 
its improved ftate it can fometimeS feed a greater 
number of people than it can fupply with thofe 
rhacerialsi at leaft In the way in which they re¬ 
quire them, and are willing to pay for them. 
In the one ft.atc, therefore, there is always a 
fupcr-abundancc of thofe materials, which arc 
frequently, upon that account, of little or no 
value. In the other there is often a fcarcity, 
which neceffarily augments their value. In the 
one ftate a great part of them is thrown away 
as ufelefs, and the price of what is ufed is con- 
fidered as equal only to the labour and expence 
of fitting it for ufe, and can, therefore, afford 
no rent to the landlord. In the other they are 
all made ufe of, and there is frequently a demand 
for.mor’ejhan can be had. Somebody is always 
willing to give more for every part of them than 
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what Is fufHcient to pay the expence of bringing 
them to market. Their price, therefore, can 
always afford fome rent to the landlord. 

The Ikins of the larger animals were the ori¬ 
ginal materials of cloathing. Among nations of 
hunters and fhepherds, therefore, whofe food 
confifts chiefly in the flclh of tliofe animals, 
every man, by providing himfelf with food, pro¬ 
vides himfelf with the materials of more cioath- 
ing than he can wear. If there was no foreign 
commerce, the greater part of them would be 
thrown away as things of no value. This was 
probably the cafe among the hunting nations of 
North America, before their country was difeo- 
vered by the Europeans, with whom they now 
exchange their furplus peltry, for blankets, 
fire-arms, and brandy, which gives it fome value. 
In the prefent commercial ftate of the known 
world, the moft barbarous nations, I believe, 
among whom land property is eftablifhed, have 
fome foreign commerce of this kind, and find 
among their wealthier neighbours fuch a demand 
for all the materials of cloathing, which their 
land product's, and which can neither be 
wrought up nor confumed at home, as raifes 
their price above what it cofts to fend them to 
thofc wealthier neighbours. It affords, therefore* 
fome rent to the landlord. When the greater 
part of the highland cattle were' confumed on 
their own hills, the exportation of their hides 
made the moft confiderable article of the com¬ 
merce of that country, and what they were ex¬ 
changed for afforded fome addition to the rent 
4 of 
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O K of the highland eftates. T'lic wool of England, 
which in old times could neither be confuvned 
nor wrought up at home, found a market in the 
then wealthier and more indiiftrious country of 
Flanders, and its price afforded fnmething to the 
rent of the land which produced it. In coun¬ 
tries not better cultivated tiian England was 
then, or than the highlands of Scotland are now, 
and which had no foreign commerce, the mate¬ 
rials of cloathing would evidently be fo fuper- 
abundant, that a great part of them would be 
thrown away as iifelefs, and no part could afford 
any rent to the landlord, 

The materials of lodging cannot .always be 
tranfported to lb great a diftance as thofe of 
cloathing, and do not fo readily become an ob- 
jeft of foreign commerce. When they are fuper- 
abundant in the country which produces them, 
it frequently happens, even in the prefent com¬ 
mercial ftate of the world, that tliey arc of no 
value to the landlord, A good ftone quarry in 
the neighbourhood of London would afford a 
confiderable rent. In many parts of Scotland 
and Wales it affords none. Barren timber for 
building is of great value in a populous and 
wcil-cuitivatcd country, and the land which pro¬ 
duces it, affords a coniidcrable rent. But in 
many parts of North America the landlord 
would be much obliged to any body who would 
carry away the greater part of his large trees. 
In lome parts of the highlands of Scotland the 
bark is the only part of the wood which, for 
want of roads and water-carriage, can be fent to 
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market. The timber is left to rot upon tlie 
ground. When the materials of lodging arc fo 
fuper-abundant, the part made ufc of is worth 
only the labour and cxpcnce of fitting it for that 
ufe. It affords no rent to the landlord,, who ge¬ 
nerally grants the ufe of it to whoever takes the 
trouble of afking it. The demand of wealthier 
nations, however, fometimes enables him to get 
a rent for it. The paving of the ftreets of Lon 
don has enabled the owners of fomc barren 
rocks on the coaft of Scotland to draw a rent 
from what never afforded any before. The 
woods of Norway and of the coafts oi the Bal- 
tick, find a market in many parrs of Great Bri¬ 
tain which they could not find at home, and 
thereby afford fome rent to tlicir proprietors. 

Countries arc populous, not in proportion to 
the number of people whom their produce can 
cloath and lodge, but in proportion to that of 
thofe whom it can feed. When food is pro¬ 
vided, it is eafy to find the neceflary cloathing 
and lodging. But though thefe are at hand, it 
may often be difficult to find food. In fome 
parts even of the Britiih dominions what Is called 
A Houfe, may be built by one day’s labour 
one man. The fimplcft fpecres of cloathing, the 
(kins of animals, requires fomewhae more labour 
to drefs and prepare them for ufe. They do 
not, however, require a great deal. Among fa- 
vagjc and barbarous natiorife,- a hundredth or lit¬ 
tle more than a hundredth part of the labour of 
the whole year, will be fufficient to provide them 
with fuib cloathing and lodging as fatisfy- the 
j greater 
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^ ^ greater part of the people.. All the other ninety- 

—' nine parts are frequently no more than enough 
to provide them with food* 

But wlien by the improvement and cultiva¬ 
tion of land the labour of one family can pro¬ 
vide food for two, the labour of half the fociety 
becomes fufficient to provicie food for the whole, 
'I’he other half, therefore, or at Icail the greater 
part of them, can be employed in providing 
other things, or in fatisfying the other wants 
and fancies of mankiiul. Cloathing and lodg¬ 
ing, houfhold furniture, ajid what is called 
Equipage, are the principal objefts of the 
greater part of thofe wants and fancies. The 
rich man confiimts no more food than his poor 
neighbour. In quality it may be very different, 
and to feled and prepare it may require more 
iabou^^and art •, but in quantity it Is very nearly 
the fame. But compare the fpacious palace and 
great wardrol^e of the one, with the hovel and 
the few rags of the other, and you will be fen- 
fible that the difference between their cloathing, 
lodging and houlhold furniture, is aJmoft as 
great in quantity as it is in quality. The defire 
of food is limited in every man by the narrow 
capacity of the human llomach j but the defire 
of the convcniencles and ornaments of building, 
drefs, equipage, and houQiold furniture, feems 
to have no limit or certain boundary. Thofe, 
therefore, who have the command of more food 
than they tbcmfelves can confume, arc always 
willing to exchange the furplus, or, what is the 
fame thing, the price of it, for gratifications of 

this 
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this other kind. Wliat is over and above H’-tif- 
fying the limited de/ire> is given for the amufe- 
ment of thofc deflres which cannot be fatisfied, 
but feem to be altogether eiidlefs. The poor, 
in order to obtain food, exert themfelves to gra¬ 
tify thofe fancies of the rich, and to obtain it 
more certainly, they vie with one another in the 
cheapnefs and perfeiftion of their work. The 
number of workmen incrcaies with the increaf* 
ing quantity of food, or with the growing im¬ 
provement and cultivation of the lands; and as 
the nature of their bulincfs admits of the utmoll 
fubdivilions of labour, the quantity of materials 
which they can work up, increafes in a much 
greater proportion th.in their numbers. Hence 
arifes a demand for every fort of material which 
human invention can employ, either ufefully cr 
orniuticntally, in building> drels> equipage, or 
houfhold furniture; for the foflils and minerals 
contained in the bowels of the earth ; the pre¬ 
cious metals, and the precious flones. 

Food is in this manner, not only the original 
foiircc of rent, but every other fiart of the pro¬ 
duce of land which aftetWards afForcU rent, de¬ 
rives that part of its value from the improvement 
of the powers of labour in producing food by 
rrieanis of the improvement and cultivation of 
land. 


Thosk other parts of the produte of hand,. 
Iiowever, which afterwards afford rCnt, do not 
afford it always. Even in improved and culti¬ 
vated countries, the demand for them is not al¬ 
ways fucli as to afford a greater price than what 
Voc-1. S is 
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is iu/FiCient to pay the laboiir, and replace, to¬ 
gether with its ordinary profits, the ftock which 
muft be employed in bringing them to market: 
Whether it is or is hot fiich, depends tipbn differ¬ 
ent circumftances. 


Whether a coal-mine, for example, can af¬ 
ford any rent, depends partly upon its fertility, 
and partly upon its fituation. 

A MINE of any kind may be faid to be etcher 
fertile or barren, according as the quantity of 
rnineral which can be brought from it by a cer¬ 
tain quantity of labour, is greater or left than 
what can be brought by an equal quantity from 
the greater part of other mines of the 'fame 
kind. 


Some coal-mines advantageoufiy fituated, ea'rr- 
'aot be wrought on account of their barrennefs. 
The produce docs not pay the expence. They 
can afford neither profit nor rent. 

There are fume of which the produce is 
barely fofficienc to pay the labour, and replace, 
together with its ordinary profits, the Hock em¬ 
ployed in working them. They afford foifie 
profit to the undertaker of the work, but no rent 
to the landlord. They can be wrought advan- 
tageoufly by nobody but the landlord, who being 
himfelf undertaker of the work, gets the ordinary 
profit of the capital which he employs in it,’ 
Many coal-miiies in Scotland are wrought in 
this ipanner, and can be wrought in no other,- 
1 he landlord will allow nobody cll’c to work- 
them without paying fomc rent, and nobody 
can alTord to pay any. 


Other, 
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Other coal-mines in the fame country fuffi- 
ficntly fertile, cannot be wrought on account of 
their fituation, A quantity of mineral fuffieient 
to defray the expence of working) could be 
brought from the mine by the ordinary, or even 
Jefs than the ordinary quantity of labour: But 
in an inland country, thinly inhabited, and with¬ 
out either good roads or v/atsr- carriage, this 
< 5 uantity could not be fold; 

Coals afe h lefs agreeable fcwel than wood: . 
they are faitl too to be lets wholefome. Xhe ex¬ 
pence of coals, therefore, at the place where they 
are confumcd) muft generally be fomcwhat lefs 
than that of wood; 

The price of WbOd again varies with the f-ate 
bf agriculture, nearly iii rite fame manner, and 
exaftly for the htme reafon, as the price of cat¬ 
tle. In its r\nie beginnings the greafer part of 
every country is covered with Woo'd, which is 
then a mere incumbrance of rto value to the 
landlord, who Would gladly give it to any body 
for the cutting. As agriculture advances, the 
woods are partly cleared by the progrefs of til¬ 
lage, and partly go to decay in confeqtience of 
the increafed number of cattle, Thefc, though 
they do not inercife in the fame proportion as 
torn, which is altogether the acquifition of hu¬ 
man induftry, yet multiply Under the care and 
proreftion of men ; - who ftore Up in the fcafon of 
plenty what may maintain them in that of fcar- 
cityi who through the whole year furnifli them 
with .a greater quantity of food than unculti¬ 
vated nature provides for them, a.nd who by dc- 
S 2 ftroying 
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^ ftroying and extirpating their enemiea, fccufft 
•j them in the free enjoyment of all that fhe pro¬ 
vides ^ Numerous herds of cattle, when allowed 
to wander through the woods, though they do 
not deftroy the old trees, hinder any young ones 
from coming up, fo that in the courfe of a cen¬ 
tury or two the whole foreft goes to ruin. The 
fcarcity of wood then raifes its price. It affords 
a good rent, and the landlord fometimes finds 
that Ite can fcarce employ iiis heft lands more 
advantageoufly than in growing barren timber, 
of which the greatnefs of the profit often com- 
penfaces the latenefs of the returns. This feems 
m the prefent times to be nearly the ftate of 
things in feveral parts of Great Britain, where 
the .profit of planting is found to be equal to 
that of citlicr corn or pafture. The advantage 
which the landlord derives from planting, can 
no-where exceed, at leaft for any confiderable 
time, the rent vfhich thefe could afford him j 
and in an inland country which is highly culti¬ 
vated, it will frequently not fall much Ihort of 
this rent. Upon the fea-coafi: of a well-im¬ 
proved country, indeed, if coals can conveniently 
be had for fcwel, it may fometimes be cheaper 
to bring barren timber for building from lefs 
cultivated foreign countries, than to raifi? it at 
home. In the new town of Edinburgh,- built 
within thefe few years, there is nor, perhaps, a 
fingle ftick of Scotch timber. 

Whatever may be the price of wood, if that 
of coats is fuch that the expence of a eoal-fire is 
nearly equ-d to that of a wood one, wc may be 

affured. 



aiTured, that at that place, aad in thefc circum- ^• 

ilaiices, the price of coals is as high as it can be, 

It fccms to be fo in loire of the inland parrs of 
England, particularly in Oxfordihirc, where it is 
ufuaJ, even in the fires of the common people, to 
mix coals and wood together, and where tire dif. 
ference in tire cxpence of thofc two forts of fcwcl 
cannot, therefore, be very great. 

Coals, in the coal countries, arc every-wherc 
much below this highell: price. If they were 
rot, they could not bear the cxpcncc of a diftant 
carriage, cttlicr by land or by water. A fmall 
quantity only could be fold, and the coal inaf- 
ters and coal proprietors find it more for their 
intcreft to fell a great quantity at a price fome- 
what above the loweft, than a fmall quantify at 
the higheft. The mod fertile coal- mine top, re¬ 
gulates the price of coals at all the other mines 
in its neighbourhood. Bosh the proprietor ajid 
the undertaker of the work find, the Ope that he 
can get a greater rent, the other that he can get 
a greater profit, by forpewhat underfcHing all 
their neighbours. Their neighbours arc foop 
obliged to fell at the fame price, though they 
cannot fo well afford it, and though it always dir 
miniflies, and fometimes takes away altogether 
both their rent and their profit. Some works 
are abandoned altogether j others can ^ifford no 
rent, and cap be wrought only by the pro¬ 
prietor. 

THE loweft price at v;hich coals can be fold 
for any confiderablc time, is, like that of all other 
commodities, the price which is barely fufficient 
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B 0 0 K to replace, together with its ordinary profits, thej 
t.—flock which mufl be employed in bringing them 
to market. At a coal-mine for which the land¬ 
lord can get no rent, but which lie muft either 
work himfelf or let it alone altogether, the price 
of coals inurt generally be nearly about this 


price. 


Rent, even where coals afford one, has gene¬ 
rally a fmaller fliare in their price than in that of 
moft other parts of the rude produce of land. 
The rent o£ an eftatc above ground, commonly 
amounts to what is fuppofed to be a third of the. 
grofs produce ■, and it is generally a rent certain 
and independent of the' occafional variations in 
the crop. In coal-mines a fifth of the grofs pro¬ 
duce is a very great rent; a tenth the common 
rent, and it is I'eldom a I'cnt certain, but depends 
upon the occafional variations in the produce. 
Thefe are lb great, that in a country where thirty 
years purch.afe is confidered as a moderate price 
i'qr the property of a landed eftate, ten yeais 
purchafe'is regarded as a good price for that of 
a coal-mine. 

The value of a coal-mine to the proprietor 
frequently depends as mucli upon its fituation as 
upon its fertility. That of a metallick mine 
depends more upon its fertility, and lefs upon 
its ruuarion. The coarle, and ftill more the 
precious metals, when feparated from the ore, 
are fo valuable that they can generally bear the 
expence of ii very long land, and of tlie inofi: 
diflant fea carriage. 'J'heir market is not con¬ 
fined to the copiitrics in the neighbourhood of 
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the mme> but extends to the whole world. Tlie *'■ 

copper of Japnn npakea an article of commerce '—w—' 
in Europe i the iron of Spain in that of Chili 
and Peru. The filver of r-,.ni finds its way, ^ot 
only to Europe, but from Europe to China. 

Thi price of coals in Weftmorland or 5 hrop- 
fliire can have little effed on their price at New- 
caftltj and their price in the Lionnofs can have 
none at ail. The produdions of futh diftant 
coal-mines can never be brought into competi- 
tioii with one another. But tl^e produdions of 
the moR: dillant metallick. mUics frequently may> 
and in fad commonly are. The price, there¬ 
fore, of the coarfe, and ftiU more tha^ of the 
precious metals, at the molt fertile mines .n the 
world, mult neceliapl/ 

price at every other in it. The price of copper 
in Japan mull have fomc influence upon its price 
at the copper mines in Europe. The price of 
filvcr in Peru, or the quantity either of labour 
or of other goods which it will purchafe there, 
muft have fomc influence on its price, not only 
■at the filver mines of Europe, but at thofe of 
China. After the difeovery of the mines of 
Pxru, tlve filver mines of Iturope were, the 
greater part of them, abandoned. The value of 
filver was fo much reduced that tlreir produce 
could no longet pay the expence of working 
them, or replace, with a profit, the food, cloachs, 
lodging and other neceffaries which were con- 
fumed in diat operation. This was the cafe too 
lyith die mines of Cuba and St. Domingo, and 
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even 
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evpn wiih the anticnt mines of Peru, after tn# 
difeovery of thofe of Potofu 

The price of every metal at every mine, there¬ 
fore, being regulated in fome' meafure by its, 
price at the moft fertile mine in the world that 
is adkualiy wrought, it can at the greater part of 
mines do very little more than pay the expence 
of working, and can feldom afford a very high 
rent to-the landlord. Rent, accordingly, Rems 
at- tlie greater part of mines to have a fmall 
Jhare in the price of the coarfe, and aibii fmaller 
in that of the precious metals. L,abour and 
profit, make up the greater part of both. 

A SIXTH- part of the grofs produce may be 
reckoned the average rent of the tin mi^*s of 
Cornwall, tiie moft fertile that are known in the 
world, as we are told by the Reverend Mr. Bor- 
lare, vice-warden of the ftannanes. Some, he 
faVs, afford inore, and forne do not afford fo 
much. A fixtit part of the grofs produce is the 
.rent too of feveral very fertile lead mines m 
Scotland. 

Ik tile filver mines of Peru, we are told by 
Premier , and Ulioa. the proprietor frequently 
eXvidls no other acknowledgment from the undcr- 
tftUcrof the minci but that he will grind the ore 
at his m'iU, paying him the ordinary mnlmre or 
price of grinding. Till il^O, indeed, the tax_ 
of the king of Spain amounted to one^'fifth pf 
the llandard ftlver, which rill then might be 
roniidered a? the real rent of the greater part 
of the filver mines of Peru, the rieheft which 
have been known'in the world. If there had been 
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n^ax this fifth would naturally have belonged 
to the landlord, and nuny mines might have 
been wrought which could not then be wrought, 
bccaule they could not afford this tax. T. lie tax 
of the duke of Cornwall upon tjn is fuppofed to 
amount to more than five per cent, or one- 
twentieth part of the value; and whatever may 
be his proportion, it would naturally too belong 
to the proprietor of the mine, if tin was duty 
free. But if you add one-twentieth to one-Gxth, 
you will find that the whole average rent of the 
tin mines of Cornwall, was to the whole average 
rent of the filver mines of Peru, as thirteen to 


twelve. But the filver mines of Peru arc not 
now able to pay even this low rent, and the tax 
upon filver was, in 1736, reduced from one-fifth 
to one-tenth. Even this tax upon filver too 
gives more temptation to fmuggHng than the tax 
of one-twentieth upon tin; and fmnggiing muff 
be much eafier in the precious than in the bulky 
commodity. The tax of the king of Spain ac¬ 
cordingly is faid to be very ill paid, and that of 
the duke of Cornwall very well. Rent, there- 
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fore, it is probable, makes a greater parr of the 
price of tin at the mod fertile tin mines, than it 
• does of filver at the mod fertile filver mines in 
the world. After replacing the dock employed in 
working thofe diffefcnt mines, together with its 
ordinary profits, the refidue which remains to 
the proprietor, is greater it feems in the coarfc, 
than in the precious metal. 

Neither arc the profits of the undertakers of 
filver mines commonly very great in Peru. The 

fame 
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® ^ fiime moft refpeftable .ind v/cll informed author? 

V-y*!J acquaint us, that when any perfon undertakes to 
work a new mine in Peru, he is univerfally 
looked upon as a man deftined to bankruptcy 
■ and ruin, and is upon that account fhiinned and 
avoided by every body. Mining;, it feems, is 
con fide red there in die fame light as here, as a 
lottery, in which the priitcs do not compenfare 
the blanks, though the grcacncfs of fome tempts 
many adventurers to throw away their fortunes 
in fuch unprofptTOUs projetSts. 

As the fovereign, however, derives a confidcr- 
abic part of his revenue from the produce of 
filver minrs, the law in Pent gives every pbffible 
encouragement to the difcqvery and working of 
new ones. Whoever difcover.'i a new mine, is 
entitled to meafure off two liundred and forty- 
fix feet in length, according to what he fup- 
pofes to be the direftion of the vein, and half as 
much in breadth. He becomes proprietor of 
this portion of the mine, and can v/ork it with¬ 
out paying any acknowledgment to the landlord. 
The intereft of the duke of Cornv/all has givert 
occaflon to a regulation nearly of the fame kind 
in that antient dutchy. In wafte. and uninclofed 
lands any perfon who difeovers a tin mine, may 
mark out its limits to a certain extent, which is 
called bounding a mine. The bounder becomes 
the real proprietor of the mine,^ and may either 
work it himfelf or give it in leafc to another, 
without the confent of the owner of the land, to 
whom, however, a very fmall acknowledgment 
mu^l be paid upon working it. In both regula¬ 
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tions the facred rights of private property arc 
facrificed to the fuppofed interclts of publlck 
revenue. 

The fame enconragemenl: is given in Peru to 
the dtfeovery and working of new gold mines; 
and in gold tlie king’s rax amounts only to a 
twcntieth'part of the ftandard metal. It was once 
a fifth, and afterwards a rentli, as in filverj biit 
it was found that the work could not bear even 
tho lowefl; of thefe two raxes. If it is rare, hov;-- 
ev'er, fay the fame authors, Frezier and UUoa, 
to find a perfon who has made his fortune by a 
filver, it is ftlll much rarer to find one who has 
done fo by a gold mine. This twentieth part 
leems to be the whole rent which is paid by the 
greater part of the gold mines in Chili and Peru. 
Gold too is much more liable to be fmuggled 
than eve,n filver; not only on account of the 
fuperior value of the metal in proportion to its 
bulk, but on account of the peculiar way m 
which nature produces it. Silver is very feldom 
found virgin, but, likp mofl other metals, is 
generally mineralized with fome other body, 
from which it is impofTiblg to leparate it in fuch 
quantities as will pay for the expence, but by a 
very laborious .and tedious operation, which 
cannot well be carried on but in workhoufes 
erefted for the purpofe, and therefore expofed 
to the infpeftion of the king’s officers. Gold, 
on the contrary, is .tlmoft always found virgin. 
It is fometimes found in pieces of fome bulk; 
and even when mixed in fmall and almoft infen- 
fibk particles with fand, earth, and other exira- 
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o K ncous bodies, it can be feparated from them by 
a vety tliort and fimplc operation, which can be 
carried on in any private houfe by any body who 
is poITcirsd of a fmall quantity of mercury. If 
the king’s tax, therefore, is but ill paid upon 
filvcr, it is likely to be much worfe paid upon 
gold i and rent muft make a. much fmaller par^ 
of the price of gold, than even of that of 1:1 ver. 

Tijk iowett price at which the precious metals 
can be fold, or the fmallcft quantity of other 
goods for wliich they can be exch.inged during 
any con fide rable time, is regulated by the fatne 
]>rinciplcs which fix the lowed; ordinary price of 
all other goods. The flock which muft com¬ 
monly be employed, the food, cl oaths and lodg¬ 
ing whicJi muft comrsronly be confumed.in bring¬ 
ing them from the mine to the market, determine 


it. It muft at icaft be fulficient to replace that 
flo(k, with the ordinary profits. 

Their highefl price, however, feems not to 
be ncceflariiy determined by any thing but the 
ithial fcarcity or plenty of thofe metals them- 
felvcs. It is not determined by that of any 
other commodity, in the fame manner as the 
price of coals is by. that of wood, beyond which 
no fcarcity can ever raife it, Increafc the fcarcity 
of gold to a certain degree, and the fmallcft bit 
of it may become more precious than a diamond, 
and exchange for a greater quantityof other goods. 

The demand for thofe metals arifes partly 
from their utility, and p.artly from their beauty. 
If you except iron, they are more ufeful than, 
perhaps, any other metal. As they are lefs 
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liable to ruft and impurity, they can more eafily ® **' 

be kept clean; and the uceufils either of the 
table or the kitchen are often upon that account 
more agreeable when made of them. A filver 
boiler is more cleanly than a lead, copper, or 
tin one; and the fame quality would render a 
gold boiler ftill better than a filver one. Their 
principal merit, however, arifes from their 
beauty, which renders them peculiarly fit for 
tjic ornaments of drefs and furniture. No paint 
or dye can give fo fplendid a colour as gilding. 

The merit of their beauty is greatly enhanced 
by their fcarcity. With the greater pai't of rich 
people, the chief enjoyment of riches confifis in 
the parade of riches, which in their eyes is never 
to compleat as when they appear to polTefs thofe 
decifivc marks of opulence which nobody can 
poffefs but thcmfclvcs. In their eyes the merit 
of an objeft which is in any degree cither ufcful 
or beaudful, is greatly enhanced by its fcarcity, 
or by the great labour which it requires to col¬ 
let any coafiderablc quantity of it, a labour 
which nobody can afford to pay but thcmfclvcs. 

Such objeSrs they arc willing to purchafe at a 
higher price than things much more beautiful 
and ufcful, but more common. Tiiefc qualities 
of utility, beauty, and fcarcity, arc the original 
foundation of the high price of tliofe metals, 
or of the great quantity of other goods for whitit 
they can every where be exchanged. 'I his 
value was antecedent to and independenr of their 
being employed as coin, and wts tJ»c quality 
which fitted them for that cmployr.ttnt. That 


employment. 
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ciTiploymertt, however, by occafiontng a new de¬ 
mand, and by diminithing the quantity which 
could be employed in any otlier way, may luve 
afterwards contributed to keep up or increafe 


their value. 

Tmb deinaml fnr the precious ftones arifes al- 
rogecher from their beauty. They are of no ufcy 
but as ornaments i and the merit of their beauty 
is greatly enhanced by their fcarcity, or by the 
difficulty and expeticc of getting them tom thr- 
mine. Wages and profit dccordingiy make up/ 
upon moft occafions, almon: the whole of their 
high price. Rent comes in but for a very fmall 
Jharej frequently for no Ihare; and the moft 
fertile mines only afford any coniidcrablc rent. 
When Tavernier, a jeweller, vifited die dia¬ 
mond mines of Golconda and Vifiapour, he was 
informed that the fovereign of the country, for 
whofe benefit tliey were wrought, had orderetl 
all of them to be Jlhut up, except thofc which 
yielded the largeft and fineft {tones. The others, 
it feems, were to the proprietor not worth the 


working. 

As the price both of the precious mecab. and 
of the precious tones is regulated all over the 
world by their price at the moil fertile mine in it, 
the rent which a mine of cither can afford to its 


proprietor is in prc»porc:on., not to its .abfolute, 
but to what may cidle l itt reiatiye fertility, or 
to its fuperioricy over o hur mm s of the,fame 
kind. If new mines vsrert r‘td as nnuch 

fuperior to thoi’e of Potefi a» iiu?;. weije. fwperior 
to thofc of Europe, the /.due: of filver might Ise 









fb much degraded as to render even the mines 6f 
Potoli not worth the working. Befoi’c the dif- 
covery of the Spanifh Weft Indies, the moft fer¬ 
tile mines in Europe may have afford’';d as great 
a rent to riieir proprietor as the richeft mines in 
Peru do at prefent. Though the quantity of 
fijver was much lets, it might have exchanged 
for an equal quantity of other goods, and the 
proprietor’s fliare might have enabJed lum to 
purchale or command an equal quantity either 
of labour or of commodities. The value both 
of the produce and of the rent, the real revenue 
vWich they afforded botlr to the pubiick and to 
the proprietor, might have been the fame. 

The moft abundant mines either of the pre¬ 
cious metals or of the precious Hones could add 
little to the wealth of the world. A produce of 
which the value is principally derived from its 
fcarcity, is necefTarily degraded by its abund¬ 
ance. A fervice of plate, and the other frivo¬ 
lous ornaments of drei's and furniture, could be 
purchafed for a fmallcr quantity of labour, or 
for a fmaller quantity of commodities j and in 
this would confift the foie advantage which the 
v/orld could derive from that abundance. 


CHAP. 

XI. 



It is otherwife in eftates above ground. The 
value both of their produce and of their rent is 
in proportion to their abfolute, and no: to their 
relative fertility. The land which produces a 
certain quantity of food, cloathsj and lodging, 
can always feed, cloath, and. lodge a certain 
number of people; and wh.atever may be the 
propoition of the landlord, it will always give 

him 



s 0^0 K him a proporttonttbl* cemmaml of the labour of 
u—tliofi' people, and of the oommedities with which 


that labour can fupply litm. I'he value of the 
moll barren lands is not dhninilhed by the 
neighbourhood of the tnoll fertile. On the con- 
trarv, it is generally incrcafcd by it. The great 
number of people maintained by the fertile lands 
afford a 1'iarket to many parts of the produce of 
the barren, which they could never have found 
among thofu whom their own produce could, 
maintain. 

Whatkvt.r Increafes the fenility of land in 
producing food, increafes not only the value of 
the lands upon wliich the improvement is be¬ 
llowed, but contributes likewife to increafe that 
of many other lands, by creating a new demand 
for their produce. That abundance of food, of 
■which, in cbnfequence of the improvement of 
land, niaiiy people have the difpofiil beyond 
■what they them ft Ives can confume, is the great 
. c-iufe O'f tlie demand both for the precious 
metals and the precious Hones, as ■well as for 
every other conrcnlency and ornament of drefs, 
lodging, houlhold furniture, and equipage. 
Food not only conllitutes the principal part of 
the riches of the world, but it is the abundance 
of food which gives the principal part ©!'their 
value to many other forts of riches. The poor 
inhabitantii of Cuba and St; l 3 om‘mgo, when they 
were Stil dUcavered by the Spanimis> ufed to 
■wear little bits of gold .as ornamcRts jn their hair 
and other partj of their Jrefs. They feemed to 
value them as wc would do any IkUe pebbles of 
•f fomewhat 
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fjm^hat mor:; than ortlinary beauty, and to con- 
fidcr them as juft worth the picking Up, but not 
worth the refufing to anybody who alked them; 
They gave them to their new guefts at the ftift 
requeft, without feeming to think that they had 
made them any very valuable preient. They 
Were allonilbcd to obferve tlie rage of the Spa- 


hiaids to obtain them j and had no notion that 
there coiild any where be a eounny in which 
many people had the dirpofal offo great a fuper- 
Ouity of food, fo fcanty always among them- 
fclvcs, that for a very fmal! quantity of thofe 
glittering baubles they would willingly give as 
much as might iinaintain a whole family for 
many years. Could they ha^e been made to un- 
derftand thisi the pafllon ot dte Spaniards would 


hot have furpriicd them; 



e K A ft 
XI. 



part III. 

the Variatms in the Proporthm Umsrn th't 
reJptWiVt Valais of that Sort of Produa ‘which 
always affords Rent, and of that tfjbich fomttimts 
dots andfomtiints dtiS Mt afford Rent. 

T H E increafirig abundance of fdodj in con- 
fequence of incrcafing improvement and 
cultivation, mu ft neccfTnrily increafe the demand 
for every part of the produce of land which is 
not food, and which can be applied either to ulb 
6r to*otnainent. In the whole progreis of im¬ 
provement, it might therefore be exjjc£tcd, there 
ftiould be only one variation in t\ic comparative 
Vdt.I. T values 

4 
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values of thofe two different forts of 
Till* value of tliat fort which fometimes does and 
foinetimes does not afford rentj fliould conftantly 
rife in proportion to that which always affcrds 
fome rent, Ai arc and indiiftry advanccj i;hc 
materials of cloathing and lodgingj the ufeful 
foffils and minerals of the earth, the precious 
mctids and the precious ftones Ihould gradually 
come to be more and more in demand, Ihould 
gradually exchange for a greater and a greater 
quantity of food, or in other words, Ihould 
gradually become dearer and dearer. This ac¬ 
cordingly has been the cafe tyith moil: of thefe 
things upon moft occafions, and would have 
been the cafe with all of them upon all occafions, 
ii' particular accidents had not upon fome occa¬ 
fions increafed the Aipply of fome of them in a 
ftiil greater proportion than the demand. 

The value of a free-ftone quarry, for exam¬ 
ple, will neceffarily increafe with the increafing 
improvement and population of the country 
round about hj cfpecially if it fliould be the 
only one in the neighbourhood. But the value 
of a filver mine, even though there fliould not be 
another within a thoufand miles of it, will not 


neceffarily increafe with the improvement of the 
country in which it is fituatcdv The market for 
the produce of a free-ftone quarry cart Icldom ex¬ 
tend more than a few miles round about it, and 
the demand muft generally be in proportion to 
the improvement and population of that fmall 
diftrift. But the market for die produce of a 
S Clvcf 



flivcr mine may extend over the whole known ^ 'xn **• 
world. Unlcfsthe world in fjeneralj therefore, v-*** 
be advancing in improvement and poptilacion, 
the demand for fiiver might not be at all in- 
creafed by the improvement even of a large 
country in the neighbourhood of the niine. 

Even though the world in general were improv¬ 
ing, yet, if, in the courie of its improvenicnt 
new mines lliould be difeovered, much more fer¬ 
tile than any which had been known before, 
though the demand for filver would necefiTarily 
inercafe, yet the fupply might increase in fo 
much a greater proportion, that the real price of 
that mewl might gradually fall j that is, any 
given quantity, a pound weight of it, for exam¬ 
ple, might gradually purchafe or command a 
fmaller and a fmaller quantity of labour, or ex¬ 
change for a fmaller and a fmaller quantity of 
corn, the principal part of the fubfiftence of the 
labourer* 

Tnt great market Tor filver is the commercial 
and civilized part of the world. 

If by the general progrefij of iinprovemcnt 
the demand of tfiis market fhould increafcj while 
at the fame time the fupply did not increafe in 
the fame proportion, the value of filver would 
gradually rife ia proportion to that of corn. 

Any given quantity of filver would exchange for 
« greater and a greater quantity of corn ; or, in 
other words, the aveiage money price ot corn 
would gradually become cheaper and cheaper. 

If, on the contrary, the fupply by fomc acci¬ 
dent lliQuld incrcafc for many years together ia a 
X a greater 
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^ greater proportion than the demand, that metal 
wpuld gradually become cheaper and cheaper ;• 
or, in other words, the average money price of 
Corn ■would, in fpitc of all improvements, gra¬ 
dually become dearer and dearer. 

Hot if, on the other hand, the fupply of the 
metd Ihouid increafe nearly in the fame propor¬ 
tion as the demand, it would continue to pur- 
chafe or exchange for nearly the fame quantity 
of ’Corn, and tile average money price of coni 
•would, in fpitc of all improvements, continue 
very nearly the fame. 


These three Iceni to exhauft all the pofllbie 
combinations of events which can happen in the 
progrefs of improvement j and during the courfe 
of the four centuries preceiling the prefenr, if wc 
may judge by what has happened both in francs 
and Great Urttain, each of thofe throe diflferenc 
combinations feem to havir taken place in the 
Kutopcan market, and nearly in the fame order 
too in which i have here let them down. 


ctuffTHing the Variations in the Value 
of SHver iluritt^ the Courfe of the Four lajl Cen- 
turies. 

First Period. 

J N lyjo, and for foiTic time before, the average 
price of the quarter of wheat in England 
feems not to have been eftimated lower than four 
ounces of Clver, Tower-weight, equal to about 
twenty flitUings of our prefent money. From 

this 




tills price ic feems to have fallen gradually to "x* *’* 
two ounces of filver, equal to about ten fiiillings '—*—t 
of our prefent money, tlie price at which we find 
it eftimared in the beginning of the fixreenth 
century, and at which it feems to have continued 
to be eftimared till about 1570- 

In 1150, being the ii5th of Edward III, was 
enafted what is called. The ftatute of labourers. 

In the preamble ic complains much of the info- 
lence of fcrvants, who endeavoured to raife their 
wages upon their mafters- It therefore ordains, 
that all fervants and labourers ihovild for the fu¬ 
ture be contented with the fame wages and live¬ 
ries (liveries in thofe rimes lignifted, not only 
r ioaths, but provifions) which they had been ac- 
cuaonsed to receive In the 20th year of the king, 
gnd cite four preceding years ; that upon this ac¬ 
count their livery wheat fhould no where be 
cftiinated higher than ten-pence a bufltcl, and 
that it fliould ?klway5 be in the option of the 
maftcr to deliver them either the wheat or the 
money. Tcn-pence a bulhcl, therefore, had in 
the 15th of Edward III, been reckoned a very 
iTtodprate price of wheat, fuice it required a par¬ 
ticular ftatute to oblige fervants to accept of it 
in exchange for their ufual livery of provifions; 
and it had been reckoned a reafonable price ten 
years before that, or in the j6th year of the king, 
tlic term to which the ftatute refers. But in the 
ihth ycer of Eidward HI, ten-pence contained 
ajaout half an ounce of filver, Tower-weight, and 
v/as nearly equal to half a crown of our prefent 
money. Four, ounces of filver. Tower-weight, 

T 3 therefore. 
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^ therefore, equal to fix fliillings and etghr-pence 
_-y—I of the money of thofe times, and to near twenty 
ftiillings of that of the prefent, muii: have been 
reckoned a moderate price for the quarter of 
eight buihels. 

This ftatute is firely a better evidence of 
what was reckoned in thofe times a moderate 
price of grain, than the prices of fome particular 
years which have generally been recorded by 
hiftorians and other writers on account of their 
extraordinary dearnefs or chcapntrfs, and from 
which, therefore, it is diflicult to form any judg¬ 
ment concerning what may have been liie ordi¬ 
nary price. There are, befides, other reafons for 
believing that in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and for feme time before, the common 
price of wheat was not Icfs tiian four ounces of 
fdver the quarter, and that of other grain in pro¬ 
portion. 

Im 1309, Ralph de Born, prior of Sc. Auguf- 
line’s, Canterbury, gave a feall; upon his inftaJIa- 
tiort-day, of which William Thorn has pre- 
ferved, not only die bill of fare, but the prices of 
many particulars. In that fcaft were con fumed, 
ift, fifty-three quarters of wheat, which coft 
nineteen pounds, or feven IhiUitvgs and two¬ 
pence a quarter, equal to about one-and-iv/enty 
/hillings and fix-pence of our prefent money; 
idly. Fifty-eight quarters of malt, which coft 
feventc-en pounds ten /hillings, or fix fiiiilings a 
quarter, equal to about eighteen /hillings of our 
prefent monc)': jdly. Twenty quarters of oars, 
w hich coft four pounds, or four Ihill'tngs a quar¬ 
ter. 
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ter, equal to about tvrclve {hillings of our prefcnt c ha p. 
money. The prices of malt and oats feem here > _■ 

to be higher than their ordinary proportion to 
the price of wheat, 

THESE prices are not recorded on account of 
their extraordinary dearncis or chcapnefs, but are 
mentioned accidentally as the prices aflually 
paid for large quantities of gnain confunied at a 
feaft which was famous for its rnagnificcnce. 

In 1262, being the 51ft of Henry lU, was re¬ 
vived an ancient ftatute called, the 4 §%s e/ 

Bread md Ale^ which, the king fays in the pre¬ 
amble, had been made in the times of his pro¬ 
genitors fometime kings of England. It is pro¬ 
bably, therefore, as old at Icall as the time of his 
grandfatlier Henry II, and oiay have been as old 
as the conqueft. It regulates the price of bread 
according as the prices of wheat may happen to 
be, from one Iliilling to twenty Ihillings die 
quarter jf the money of thofe times. But fta- 
tutes of this kind are generally preftimed to pro¬ 
vide with equal care fcr all deviations from the 
middle price, for thofe below it as well as for 
tliofe above It, Ten {hillings, therefore, con¬ 
taining fix ounces of filver, I’ower-wcight, and 
equal to about thirty lliillings of our prc'fent mo¬ 
ney, mult, upon this fuppofitton, have been 
reckoned the middle price of the quarter of 
wheat when this ftatute was firit enaded, and 
muft have continued to be fo in the 5tft of 
Henry III, We cannot therefore be very wrong 
jn fuppofing that the middle price was not left; 
thaji onc-third of the higheft price at which this 
T 4 ftatute 


hj*— — 
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fjratute regukces the price of bread, or than Jls) 
Hiitiings ajicl eight-pence of the money of thole 
times, containing four ounces of filvcr, Tower- 
ivcight. 

F,i.om thefc different fads, therefore, wc feem 
to h.'’yc foinc reifon to conclude, that about the 
inidcDe of the fourteenth century, and for a con- 
fidcrable time before, the avcnigc or ordinary 
price of the quarter pf wheat was not fuppoled to 
be Icfs than four ounces of filver, Tower-weight. 

FaoM about the mic|dte qf the fqurlocnih to 
the beginning of the ftxteench century, what was 
reckoned the reafonablc and moderate, that is the 
ordinary or average price of wluMf, feems to iiave 
funk gradually to about one^half of this price; 
fo as at kit to havt fallen to about two ounces of 
diver, Tower-wciglit, equal to about ten ihillings 
of our prefent money. It continued to be efti- 
mated at this price till about 1570. 

In the houniqld book of Henry', the fifth e:ui 
of Northurnberknd, drawn up In 1512, there arc 
two different eftimations of wheat. In one of 
tfiem it is computed at fix fhiJlings and ctght- 
pence the quarter, in the other at five Ihillings 
4nd eight-pence oply, In 15x2, fix Ihillings 
and eight-pence contained only two ounces of 
filver Tqwer-v/eight, .tnd w-erc equal tq about 
ten fhillings of our prefent money. 

From the J5th of Edward III, to the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of Elizabeth, during the fpacq 
of more than two hundred years, fix Ihillings and 
eight-pence, it appears from feveral different 
fhatutes, had continued to be cofifidemd as what 







U called die moderate and reafonable, that is the ** ” * **' 


ordinary or average price of wheat. The quan¬ 
tity of nivcr, however, contained in that notni-t 
jial film was, during the courfe of this period, 
continually diminidting, in confequeiice of rpme 
alterations which were made in the coin. But 
the incfcafc of the value of filver had, it feems, 
fo far compenfared the diminution of the quan¬ 
tity of it contained in the fame nominal fum, 
that the Icgiflature did not think it worth while 
to attend to this circutnilance. 


Thus in 1436 it was enacted, that wheat might 
(ac t sported without a licence when the price was 
fo low as fix fliiiliiigs and eiglu-pence: And in 
1463 it was cnadted, that no wheat fiiould be im¬ 
ported if the price was not above fix fiiilliiigs 
and eight-pence tlie qiiarctr. The IcgifiatTire 
had imagined, that when the price was fo low, 
there could be no inconvcnjency in exportation, 
but that when it rofe higher, it became prudent 
to allow ofiinpprtauot). Six Ihillings and eight- 
pence, therefore, containing about the fame 
quantity of filvcr as chirt^een fiiUlings and .fpur- 
pence of our prefent mopey (one third part Icfs 
than the fame nominal fum contained in the time 
of Etiward JII,), had in thofe times been con- 
fidored as what is called the moderate and reafon- 
ablc price of wheat. 

, In 1554, by the ift and ad of Pliilip J^nd 
Ivlaryj and in 1558, by the ift,of Elizabcth,,the 
exportation of wheat was in tlic fame mapner 
prohibited, whenever the price of the quarter 
^uld exceed Bx Oiillings and eight-pence| 

which 
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did not then contain two penny worth 
filvcr than tljc faittc nominal fum docs 
at prefent. But it had loon been found that 
to reftrain the exportation of wheat till the 
price was fo very low, was, in reality, to prohi¬ 
bit it altogether, In 1562, therefore, by the 5th 
of Elizabeth, the exportation of wheat was al-' 
lowed from certain ports whenever the price of 
the quarter Ihould not exceed ten Ihillings, con¬ 
taining nearly the fame quantity of filvcr as the 
like nominal fum docs at prefent. This price 
h.id at this time, therefore, been confidcred as 
what is called the moderate and rcafonable price 
of wheat. It agrees nearly with the eftimation 
of the Northumberland book in 1512, 

7’hat in France the average price of grain 
was, in the fame manner, much lower in the end 
of tlic fifteenth and beginning of the fixteenth 
century, than in the two centuries preceding, 
has been obferved both by Mr. Dupre de St. 
Maur, and by the elegant author of the ElTay on 
the police of grain. Its price, during the fame 
period, h.id probably funk in the fame manner 
through the greater part of Europe, 

This rife in the value of filvcr in proportion 
to that of corn, may either have been owing al¬ 
together to the increafe of the demand for that 
metal, in confcquencc of incrcafing improve¬ 
ment and cultivation, the fupply in the mean 
time continuing the fame as before: Or, the de¬ 
mand continuing the fame as before, it may have 
been owing altogether to the gradual diminution 
of the fupply} the greater part of the mines 

which 
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■which Tivere then kno'Wn in the ■worldj being 
much exhaufted, and conlt-qviently the expence 
of ■B'orking them niuch increafed: Or it may 
have been owing partly to the one and partly 
to the other of tiiofe two circumftances. In the 
end of the fifteenth and beginning of the fix- 
teen th centuries, the greater part of Europe was 
approaching towards a more fettled form of go- 
vernment than it had enjoyed for fevcral ages 
before. The incrcafe of fecurity would natu¬ 
rally iiicreafe induflry and improvementj and 
the demand for the precious metals, as well as 
for every other luxury and ornament, would na¬ 
turally incrcafe with the incrcafe of riches. A 
greater annual produce -would require a greater 
quantity of coin to circulate it j and a greater 
number of rich people would require, a greater 
quantity of plate and other ornaments of filvcr. 
It is natural to fuppofc too, that the greater 
part of the mines which then fupplied the Euro¬ 
pean market with filvcr, might be a good deal 
exhaufted, and have become more expenfive in 
the working. They had been wrought many of 
them from the time of the Romans. 

It has been the opinion, however, of the 
gre.iter part of thofc who have written upon the 
prices of commodities in antlent rimes, that, 
from the Conqueft, perhaps from the jnvafion of 
Julius Csefar till the difeovery of the mines of 
America, the value of filvcr was continually 
diminifiling. This opinion they feem to have 
been led into, partly by the obfirrvations which 
they had occafion to make upon the prices both 

of 
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B oo K of I'orn artel of foine otjier p^irts of the niile ppo, 
^—/■ _f duce of land} and partly by the popular notion, 
that as the quantity of lilver naturally increafcsi 
in every country with the increafe of ■wealth, fy 
its value dimtnilhes as its quantity increales, 

ilM their obfervations upon the prioss of corn, 
three different circumflances feem frequently to 
Jiave milled them. 

First, In antient times almoft all rents were 
j>aiii in kind •, in a certain quantity of corn, 
cattle, iJouUry, Cec. It fometimes happened, 
Ju)wevcr, that tlic landlord would llipulate, that 
he Ibould be at liberty to demand of the tenant, 
rither the annual payment in kind, or a certain 
fum of money indead of it. The price at which 
the payment In kind was in this manner ex¬ 
changed for a certain fum of money, is in Scot¬ 
land called the converfton price. As the option 
is always in l-incljord to take either the fub- 
fiance or the price, it is ivcccirary fpr the fafety 
of the tenant, that the converfion price Ihould 
rather be below than above the average market 
price. -In many places, accordingly, it is not 
much above one-hall' of this price, Through 
the gre.ttcr part of Scotland this cuftom fttll 
continues with regard to poultry, and in foine 
places with reg.ard to cattle. It might probably 
have continued to take place too witli regard to 
corn, had not the iuftitucioo of the publick bars 
put an end to it. Thcfe arc annual valuations, 
accortling to the judgment of an afBze, of the 
average price of .all the different forts of grain, 
and of all the different qualities of cacli, accord¬ 


ing 
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ing to the actual market jsrice in every differeni; 
eouiity. Tins inftityrioa rendered it fufficientl/ 
fate for the tenant, and much more convenient 
for the landlord, to convert, as they call it, the 
corn rent, rather at what Ihotild happen to be 
the price of the fiars of each year, chan- at any 
certain fixed price. But the writers who have 
colleded the prices of Corn in antienc times* 
Item frequently to have iniftakcn what is called 
rn Scotland the convcrfion price for the aftual 
market price. Fleetwood acknowledges, upon 
one oicafion, that he had made this miftake. 
As he wrote his book, hov/cver, for a particular 
purpofe, he does not think proper to make this 
acknowledgment till after tranferibing tills con- 
verfion price fifteen times. The price is eight 
Ihillings the quarter of wheat. This fum in 
1423, the ye.ar at which he begins with it, con¬ 
tained the fame quantity of filver as fixceen Ihil- 
lings of our prefenc money. But in 1562, th« 
year at which he ends with it, it contained no 
more than the fame nominal fani does at pre- 
ient. 

Secondly, They have been mified by the flo- 
vcnly manner in which fome antient ftatutes of 
alTize had been fomc times tranferibed by lazy 
copiers? and fomettmes perhaps adbaally conv 
pol'ed by the legiflature^ 

The antient llatutes of afiize feem to have be¬ 
gun always with determining what ought to be 
the price of brcatl and ale when the price of 
■wheat and barley were at the loweft, and to have 
proceeded gradually to determine what it ought 
5 CO 
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BOOS ** ad prctium bladi.” “ You fhall judge of thc 
■ ti remaining cafes according co what is abovC' 

“ written having a rcfpCft to the price of corn." 

TutaoLr, Tlicyfeem to have been mifled too 
by the very low price at whicli wheat was ibrrte- 
times fold in very arttient cifnesj and to have 
imagined, that as its Iciwcft price was then much 
lower than in later times, its ordinary jir'icc 
mull lilicwifc have been much lov.r(ift. They' 
might have fouhd, however, that in thofe anticfit 
times, its higheft price was fully as much above/ 
as its ioweft price Was below any thing that had 
ever been known in later times. Thus in 1270, ■ 
Fleetwood gives us two prices of the quarter of 
wheat. TIvC one is four pounds fixteen Ibillings 
of the money of thofe times, equal to fonrteerf 
pounds eight /hillings of that of the prefent} the 
other is fix pounds eight Ihillings, equal to nine¬ 
teen pounds four finllings of our prefent money. 
N6j>ricc can be found in the end of the fificecith, 
or beginning of the fixteenth century, which ap¬ 
proaches to the extravagance of theft. The 
price of corn, though at all times liable to varia¬ 
tions, varies moft in thofe turbulent and dif- . 
orderly focieties, in which the interruption of all 
commerce and communication hinders the plenty 
of one part of the country from re;licving the 
fcnrclty of another. In the difordrrly ftatc of 
England under the Plantagencts, who governed it 
from about the middle of the twelfth, till to¬ 
wards the end of the fifteenth century,- one' 
diftrift might be in plcnry, while another at no 
great diftarvee, by having its crop deftroyed 

either 






either by fbiTtc accident of the fcafoni> or by the ^ j^j 
incurfion of fonte neighbouring baron, might be >— 
fiifJcring all the horrors of a famine j and yet if 
the lands of foinc hoftile lord were interpofed 
between them, the one might not be able to 
give the leaft afliftance to the other. Under the 
vigorous adminiltration of the Tudors, who go¬ 
verned England during the latter part of the 
fifteenth, and througit the whole of the fixteenth 
century, no baron was powerful enough to dare 
to difturb the publick fccurity. 

The reader will find at the end of this chapter 
all the prices of wheat which have been colleftcd 
by Fleetwood from xiot to 1597, both incluilve, 
reduced to the money of the prcfeni times, and 
digefted according to the ordtr of time, into 
feven divifions of twelve years each. At the 
end of each divifion too, he will find the average 
price of the twelve years of which it con fills. In 
that long period of time, Fleetwood has been 
able to colled the prices of no more tlran eighty 
years, fo that four years arc wanting to make out 
the laft twelve years. I Jiave added, therefore, 
from the accounts of Eton college, the prices of 
*598* ‘599* ‘6oo, and 1601. It is the only addi¬ 
tion which I have made. The reader will fee that 
from the beginning of the thirteenth, till after the 
middle of the fixteenth century, theavcr.igc price 
of each twelve years grows gradually lower and 
lower; and that towards the end of the fixteenth 
century it begins to rife again. The prices, 
indeed, which Fleetwood has been able to col¬ 
led, feem to have been thole chiefly which were 
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a 0^0 K remarkable for extraordinary dearticfs or cheap'-' 
v-v**-! iitffs j and I do not pretend that any very ccrtaui 
conclurton can be drawn from them. So far, 
however, as they prove any tlung at all, they 
confirm the account whieh I have been endea¬ 
vouring to give. Fleetwood himlcJf, however, 
fecms,.with moft other wfitersi, to have believed, 
that during all this period the value of River, in 
confcquence of its incrcafing abitndance, was 
contin.nilly diminlfhing. The prices of corn: 
which he himfclf has colierted, ccrtaiidy do. not 
agree with this opinion. They agree perfeftly 
With that of Mr.Dupr^ de St. Maur, and with 
that which i have been endeavouring to explain, 
lifhop Fleetwood and Mr. Dupre dc Sr. Maur 
are the two authors who feem to have collefteth, 
with the greaeeft diligence and fidolity, the prices- 
®f things in antient times. It is fomewhat curi¬ 
ous that, though their opinions are fo very dif- 
ftrent, their fadts,. fo far as they relate to the price 
©f corn at icaft, Ihould coincide fo very exaddy. 

It is not, however, fo much from the low 
price of corn, as from tltat of fome other parts 
of the nidr produce of land, that the molt judi¬ 
cious writers have inferred the great value of 
filver in thoft very antient times. Corn, it has 
bern laid, being a fort of manufadure, was, in* 
chofe rude ages, much-dearer in proportion than 
the greater part of other commodities ,• it is 
meant, I fuppofe, than the greater part of un- 
manufa^ured commodities j fuch as cattle, poul¬ 
try, game of alt kinds, &c. That in rhofc times 
of poverty and barbarifm chefe were propordon- 
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ably mycii cheaper than corn, is undoubtedly 
true. But this chcapnefs was not the effed of 
the high Value of lUver, but of the low value of 
thofc commodities. It was nor becaufe filvcr 
would in fiich times purchafe or reprefent a 
greater quantity of labour, but becaufe fych 
commodities would purchafe or reprefent a much 
fmailcr quantity than in times of more opulence 
and improvement. Silver muft certainly be 
cheaper in Spaniili America than in Europe j in 
the country where it is produced, than in the 
country to which it is brought, at the cxpence of 
a long carriage both by land and by Tea, of a 
freight and an inluraiice. One-and-twenty 
pence halfpenny fterling, however, w(f are told 
by Ulloa, was, not many years ago, at Buenos 
Ayres, the price of an ox chofen from a herd of 
three or four hundred. Sixteen fiiillings Iteding, 
wc are told by Mr, Byron, was the price of a 
good horfe in the capital of Chili. In 4 country, 
naturally fertile, but of which the far greater 
part is altogether uncultivated, cattle, poultry, 
game of all kinds, See. as they can be acquired 
witli a very fmall quantity of labour, fo they 
will purchafe or command but a very froall quan-* 
tity. The low money price for which they may 
be fold, is no proof that the real value pf fdver 
is there very high, but that the real value of 
thofc commodities is very low. 

'L.iaouR, it muft always be remembered, and 
not any particular commodity or fett of commo¬ 
dities, is the real ineafurc of tlie value both of 
fdver and of all other commodities. 

U z Bvt 
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o K gyj. .jn countries’ almoll wafle, or but thinly 
0—' inhabited, cattle, potiltry, game of all kinds, 
&c. as they are the fpontancous produdlions of 
nature, fo (he frequently produces them in much 
greater quantities than the confumpticn of the 
iniiabitants requires. In fuch a Ibate of things-’ 
the fupply commonly exceeds the demand. In 
difterent ftates of focicty, in different ftages of 
improvcrncnt, therefore, fuch commodities will 
reprefent, or be cquivaierit to, very different 
quantities of labour. 

In every Arate of fociety, in every ftage of im¬ 
provement, corn is the produdlon of human in- 
Juftry. But the average produce of every fort 
of induftry is always fuited, more or Icfs exaftly, 
to the average confumption j the aver-ige fupply 
to the average demand. In every different ftage 
of improvement, befides, the raifing of equal 
quantities of corn in the fame foil and climate^ 
will, at an average, require nearly equal quan¬ 
tities of labour; or what comes to the fame 
thing, the price of nearly equal quantities; the 
continual increafe of the produftive powers of 
labour in an improving ftate of cviltivation, 
being more or left counter-balanced by the con¬ 
tinually increafing price of cattle, the principal 
ieftruments of agriculture. Upon all thefe ac¬ 
counts, therefore, we may reft affured, that equal 
quantities of corn will, in every ftate of fociety, 
in .every ftage of improvement, more nearly re- 
prefent, or be equivalent to, equal quantities of 
labour, than equal quantities of any other part 
of the rude.produce of land. Corn, accordingly, 





it has aJrci)dy been oblci v'ed, is, in all the dlf- ^ 
ferent ftagesof wealth and improvement, a more 
accurate meafurc of value than any other com¬ 
modity or fett of commodities. In all thofc dif¬ 
ferent ftages, therefore, yte cap jpdge better of 
%he real value of filver, by comparing it with 
corn, than by comparing it with any other com¬ 
modity, or fett of coninipditics. 

CoRW, befuies, or whatrtxr el(e is the com¬ 
mon and favourite vegetable food of the people, 
conftitutes, in every civilized country, the prin¬ 
cipal part of the fubfiftence of the labourer. In 
confequcncc of the extcnfion pf agriculture, the 
land of evcrj country produces a much greater 
quantity of vegetable than of animal food, and 
the labourer every where lives chiefly upon the 
wholefpme food that is ebeapeft and moft abu.nd- 
ant. ilutcher’s-meat, except ip the moft thriv¬ 
ing countries, or where labour is moft highly 
rewarded, makes but an infignificant part of his 
fubfiftence: poultry makes aftill fmaller part of it, , 
and game no part of it. In France, and even in 
Scotland, where labour is fomewhat better re¬ 
warded than in France, the labouring poor fcl- 
ilom rat butcher’$-mcat, except upon holidays, 
and other extraordinary occalions. The money 
price of labour, therefore, depends much more 
upon average money price of corn, the fub- 
fiftencc of the labourer, than upon that of but¬ 
cher’s-meat, or of any other part of the rude 
produce of land. The real value of gold and 
ftlvcr, therefore, the real quantity of labour 
which they can purchafe or command, depends 
much more upon the quantity of corn which 
y 3 thc^ 
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they can pur chafe or command, than upon that 
ot* butchcr’s-meat, or any other part of the'rude 
produce of land. 

Sven flight (jbferyations, ho'iveyer, ppon the 
pr'ices, either of corn or of other comm'qditie's^ 
y/ould not probably have mi fled fo many intclli. 
gent authors, had they not been ia'flucheed, at 
the fame timq, by the popular notion, that as 
the quantity of filver naturally increafes in every 
country with the incrcafc of wealth, fb its value 
'diminishes as its quantity increafes. This no- 
t/qn, however, Icems to be altogether groimdlefs. 

Tnfi quantity of the precious metals may in- 
creafe in any country from two difFerertt raufes; 
cither, firft, from the increafed abundance of the 
mines which ftipply it; or, fecondly, frorh the 
jrtcreafed wealth of the people, from the in- 
]crcifcd produce of their antiual labour. T^liu 
firfl of thefe caufes is no doubt neccflarily con- 
^eft'ed with the diminution 6f the value of the 
■precious metals i but the fccond is nor. 

Whem tr.orc abundant mines arc difcbvhred, 
a greater quantity of the precibus' metals is 
brought to 'market, and the quantity of the he- 
cefTaries and conve'nienCihs'of life fof'Svhich they 
rfiuft he exchanged being the fame as Before, 
equal qCiantitieS of the metals muft be exc/iacgcd 
' for fmaller quantities of commodities. Sd far, 
therefore, as tlic increafe of the quantity of the 
preeiduf, metals i'n any country atifes from the in- 
creafed abundance of the mineV, it is ncceirarjly 
connefted with forne diminutioh of fheif value. 

WntN, on the cdntraiT, the wealth of any 
country increafes, when the annual produce of 





■Its laboin* becomes gradually greater and greater, 
a greater quantity of coin becomes nccefl'ary in 
:Order to circulate a greater quantity of conimo- 
•diti«} and tbe people, as they can afford it, as 
they have inore commotlities to give ibr it, will 
.naturally purchafe a greater and a gi'cacer quaa- 
,tity of plate- The quantity of their coin will 
increaii; from neceffity j the quantity of their 
plate -fcom vai’dty and offentation, or from the 
iamc reafon that the quantity of tine ftafues, 
piftures, and of every other Uixory and curioficy, 
is likely to increafe among them. But as fta- 
tuarics anti painters arc not likely to bo work: 
rewarded in times of weakh and profpe^'ity, than 
in times of jjoverty and deprcffion, fo gold and 
jilver are not likely to be worfe paid for. 

Th£ price of gold and filvesr, when the acci¬ 
dental difeovery of more abundant mines does 
not keep it down, as it naturally rifes with the 
wealth of every country, fo, wliatever be the 
ftatc of the mines, it is at all tii-ncs naturally 
higher in a rich than in a poor country. Gold 
and filver, like all other commodities, naturally 
feck the market vyhere the belt price is giyt n for 
them, and the beft price is commonly given for 
every thing in the country which can beft afford 
it. Labour,, it muH be remembered, is the ulti^- 
mate price which is paid for every thing, and in 
countries where labour is equally well rewarded, 
the money price of labour will be in proportion 
to that of the fubliftence of the labourer. But 
gold and filver will natui'ally exchange for a 
greater quantity of fubfiftencc in a rich than in a 
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• poor country, in a country which abounds with 

i_ > fuhfiftencc, than in one which is but indiffer^ 
ently fupplied with it. If the two countries are 
at a great diftance, the difierence may be very 
great} bccaufe though the metals naturally 6y 
from the worfe to the better market, yet it may 
be:d'ijBcult to tra'nfport them in fuch quantities 
aa'to bring their price nearly to a level in both. 
I£ the countries are near, the difFcrence will be 
iVnaller, and may iometimes be fearce percep¬ 
tible} becaufc in this cafe the tranfportation 
will be cafy. China is a much richer country 
than any part of Europe, and the dttfcrence be¬ 
tween the price of fobfiftcnce in Chin.t and in 
Europe is very great. Rice in China is much 
cheaper than wheat is any wiierc in Europe, 
England is a much richer country than Scot¬ 
land; but the diiferencc between thc.moncy- 
jirieo of corn in thofc two countries is nuich 
t'malkr, and is but juft perceptible. In propor¬ 
tion to the quantity or mcafure, Scotch corn 
gencrall y appears to bt a g(x»d deal cheaper than 
EngHih} but in proportion to its quality, it is 
certainly fomtwhat dearer. Scotland receives 
almoit every year very large fupplics from Eng¬ 
land, and every comiivodity inufl. commonly be 
forrewhat dcaier in the country to which it is 
urought than ip that from which, it comes. 
Engiith corn, therefore, niuft be dearer in Scot¬ 
land than in England, I and yet in proportion tp 
its quality, or to the quantity and goodnefs of 
the ilour or meal .which can be made from it, it 
waiinot commonly be fold higher there than the 

Scotch 
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Scotch cpra which,'OtjfivM tOiinafket in competi¬ 
tion with,!*. 

Tiib; diStronce bacwecn the monef price of 
labour In Chinn and‘ in Europe, is Aill greater 
til an that between the money price of fubfift- 
ence i bfcaale the real recompencf; of labour lis 
higher in Europe, than in Chinn, the greater 
part qf Europe being in an improving ftate, 
while China feems to be ftanding.rf,ill,. The 
money price of labour is lower in Scotland than 
in England becaule the real rccompence of la¬ 
bour is much lower •, Scotland, though ;a<lvanc- 
ing to greater wealth, advancing much more 
Jlpwly than England,. The frequency of enii- 
gration from Scotland, and the rarity of it from 
England, fufhciently prove that the demand for 
labour is very different in the two countries. 
The proportion between the real rccompence of 
labour in different countries, it muft be rernem- 
bered, is naturally regulated, not by their atlhfal 
wealth or povetty, but by their advancing, ftii- 
tionary', or declining condition. 

Gold and fflvcr, as they are naturally of the 
groateft value among the rioheft, to they are na¬ 
turally of the leatt value ainoJtg the pborcU rta. 
tions. Among favages, the pooreft of all na- 
tkms, they are of fcarce any value. 

In great towns corn is always dearer than jin 
remote parts of 'the coun'tty. ’’This, however, is 
the effedt, not of the real cheapiicfs of fdver, but 
of the real dtarnefs of com. It does not coll 
Ids labour to bring filver to the great town than 
to.the remote parts of the cottntr^j but it colls 
a great deal more to bring corn. 

In 




» 0^0 K fome very rich and commercial countries^ 
j fuch as Holland and xiic territory of Genoa, corn 
is dear for the fame reafon that it is dear in'great 
towns. They do not produce enough to main¬ 
tain their inhabitants. They are rich In the in- 
rtuOry and flti)! of their artificers and manu- 
fafliirers ; in every fort <»f-ntachi-nrry which can 
facilitate and abridge labour} in fhipping, and 
in all the other inftruments and means of car¬ 
riage and commerce: but they arc poor in corn, 
which, as it iTjuft be brought to iherh from dilV 
tant countries, mu(V, by an addition to its price, 
pay for the carriage from thofe countries. It 
docs not coft: lefs labour to bring filver to Am- 
Aerdam than to Dant2ick} but it cofts a great 
deal more to bring corn. The rc.il colt of filver 
m\ift be nearly the fame in both places} but 
that of corn muft he very diftcrent. DiminiAi 
the real opulence either of Holland or of the ter¬ 
ritory of Genda, while the number of tbeir inha- 
bitaou remains the fame; diminiAi their .power 
of fupplying themfelvcs Aoni drftant countries j 
and tlie price of com, inAesul of faking with 
th'at diminution in the quantity of tlurir filver, 
••hich muA neceAarily accompany this dcclcn- 
fiqu either as its caufe iK as uyTcffitt?), will rile to 
tlic price of a famine. VViicn wc are>‘in want, ol* 
nccclTaries wc muft part wi'i'j .all I'uperOgities, of 
which the value, as it riles iq times of opulence 
iftd prolperity, fo it finl^ in times t>f poverty and 
tiiftrcls. It is vtherwife with nccclTaries, Their 
ical price, the quantity of labour which they can 
pufchalc pr command, rifes in tinics of poverty 
and dWl^Tj, and finks in times of opulence and 

profperity, 
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profpcrity, which arc always times of great 
abundance j for they could not otherwife be * —» 
times of opulence and profperity. Corn is a 
necclTary, filver is dhly a fojicrfliiity. 

WHATEVEa, therefore, may have been the in- 
creafe in the quantity of the precious rnctal^ 
which, during the period between the middle of 
the fourteenth and that of the fixteeiuh century, 
arofe from the increafe of wealth and improve¬ 
ment, it could have no tendency to diminilh 
their value either in Great Britain, or in , any 
other part of Europe. If thole who have coir 
lefted the prices of things in ancient times, 
therefore, had, during this period, no reafon to 
infer the diini’nijtiqi^ of the value of filver, from 
any obferyatiohs which they had made upon t}ie 
prices cither of corn or of other commodities, 
they had ftill lefs reafon to iqfer it from any fup- 
pofed increafe of wt^th and improvement. 


Second Period. 

T> U T how various foever may have been the 
opinions of the learned concerning the pro- 
grels of the value of filver during this firtt pe¬ 
riod, they are unanimous concerning it during 
the fecond. 

From about 1570 tO about 1640, during a 
period of abottt feventy years, the variation in 
the proportion between the value of lilvcr and 
that of corn, held a quite oppofitc courfe. Sil¬ 
ver 
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^ ycy funk in its real value, or would t.*xchar|ge 

'—■v—' f()r a fmallcr quanthy of Inbotir,, than before j 
and corn rofc in its noinitial price, and inftead of 
• being coininqnly fold for about two ounces of 
filver the quarter, or about ten (hillings of our 
prcfcnt money, came to be fold for fix and eight 
ounces of filver the quarter, or ^bout thirty and 
forty (hillings of our prefc/it rpojic7, 

Ttib difeovery of the abundant nhincs of Ame¬ 
rica, feems to have been die foie caufe of this 
diininution in the value of filver in proportion to 
that of corn. It is accounted for accorditigly in 
the fame manner by every bodyj and there ne¬ 
ver has been any difpute either about the faft, or 
about the caufe of it. The greater part of 
F.urope w(ts, during this period, advancing in 
indufiry and improvement, and the demand for 
(liver mud confequcntly have been increafingi 
But the inercafe of the fupply had, it feems, fij 
far exceeded that of the demand, that the value 
of that metal funk confidcrably. The dlfcovcry 
of the mines of America., it is m be obJ'erved, 
docs not feem to have had any very fenfible cf- 
fedt upon the prices of things In England till 
afjer 1579} though even the mines of Potoil 
had been difeovered more than twenty years 
l->efarc. 

From 1595 to i6ao, both ipelufive, die avc- 
r.agc price of die quarter of nine bufiiels of the 
beft wheat at "Windfor market, appears from 
the accounts of Eton College, to have been 
i/. ij. E'rom ivhjch fum, neglcdling 

tiic fradlion, and deduijling a ninth, or 4J. 7d.|, 
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the price of the qtiarter of eight bufhcls comes 
oxit to have been \l. \ 6 s. 10//.4. And from 
this fum, neglefting likewife the fra(£Hon, and 
deducing a ninth, or 4^. for the differ.*’ 

cnce between the price of the beft Wheat arid* 
that of the middle wheat, the price of the' 
middle wheat comes out to have beeti about 
1/. I2S. Sd.^, or about fix ounces and one- 
third of an ounce of filvcr. 

From 1621 to 1636, both inclufive, the axT- 
rage price of the fame mcafurt of the beft wheat 
at the fame market, appears, from the farrie ac¬ 
counts, to have been 2/. lOs. ; from which 
making the like dcdufbions as in the foregoing 
cafe, the average price of the quarter of eight 
bufhels of middle wheat comes out to have been 
I/. I9r. 6 d. or about feven ounces and two- 
thirds of an ounce of filver. 

Third Period. 

TfF.TWEF N 1630 and 164c, or about iiSjo, 
the effeft of the difeovery of the mines 6f^ 
America in reducing the v.iluc of filvcr, appears 
to' have been compleated, and the value of that 
metal feems ticver to have funk lower in propor¬ 
tion to that of corn than it was about that time. 
It feems to hive riferi fomewhat in rhe courfc of 
the prefent century, and it had probably begun 
to do fo even fomc time before the end of the 
bft. 

From 1637 to 1700, both inclufive, being the 
fixty-four laft- years of the laft cciltury, die ave¬ 
rage 
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^ rage price oi'. the quarter, o! nine builaels of.the 
beft wheae at'Windfor market, appears, from the 
fatne accounts, to have been a/, iix. 
which is only u. oJ. y dearer than it had been 
during the hxteen years before. But in the 
courle of thefe ftxty-four years there happened 
two events which inuft have produced a much: 
greater fcarcity of cojfn than wlut the courfe of 
the ftafons would otJierwifc h^yc occafioned, and 
which, therefore, without fuppofing any furtlier 
reduction in the value of lilvcr, will much more 
than account fur tlus very fuull cnhanccnient of 
price. 

Tub firft of thefe events was the. civil war, 
which, by difcouragvng tillage and inttrruppng 
commerce, mull have raifed the price of corn 
much above what the courle of the feafons 
would otberwife have occafioned. It mult have 
had this cfFeft more or lefs at all die different 
markets in the kingdom, but particularly at 
thofc in the neighbourhood of 1 .ondon, v/hjeh 
require to be fupplied from the greateft dilUnce, 
Irt 1648, accordingly, the price of the beft wheat 
at Windfor market, appears, from the fame ac¬ 
counts, to have been 4/. 5 j. and in 1649 to have 
been 4/. the quarter of nine bulhcls. The ex- 
cefs of tbkofc two years above 2/. lox. (the ave¬ 
rage price of the lixtecn years preceding 1637) 
is 3/. 5x.i which divided among the fixty-four 
laft years of the laft century, will*alone very 
nearly account for that fmall enhancement of 
price which feems to have taken place in them, 
Thefe, however, tliouglt the higheft, are by na 
(S mans 
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^eans the only high prices which iVem to iiivc 
been occafioncd by the civil vrafs. 

The fecond event was the bonnty upon the 
exportation of' corn, granted in i 683 . The 
bounty, it has been thought by many people, by 
encouraging tillage, may, in a long courfe of 
years, have occafioncd a greater abundance, and 
confequently a greater cheapnefs of corn in the 
home-market, than what would otberwife have 
taken place there. How far the bounty could 
produce this cfFcft at any time, I fliail examine 
hereafter; I lhall only obfen'c at prefent, that 
between r 638 and 1700, i* had not time to pron 
ducc any fuch effefl. During this Ihort period 
its only clFcil muft have been, by encouraging 
the exportation of the furplus produce of every 
year, and thereby hindering the abundance of 
one year from compenfating the fcarcity of an¬ 
other, to raife the price in the home-market. 
The fcarcity which prevailed in England from 
1693 to 1699, both incluhve, though no doubt 
principally owing to the badnefs of the ieafons, 
and, therefore, extending through a confiderablc 
part of Europe, muft have been fomewhat en¬ 
hanced by the bounty. Jn 1699, accordingly,, 
the further exportation of corn was prohibited 
for nine months. 

Theics was a third event which occurred in 
the courfc of tl>c fame period, and which, though 
it could not occalion any fcarcity of corn, nor, 
perhaps,, any augmentation in. the real quantity 
uf filvcx which was ufually paid for it, muft ne- 
cclTarily have occaftoned fomc augmentation in 

the 
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the nominal luni. This event was the great de- 
bafemeiit of the filvt-r coin, by dipping and 
wearing. This evil had begltn in the reign of 
Charles 11. and had gone on continually incrcaf- 
ing till 1695 i at which time, as we may learn 
fVijin Mr- Lowndes^ the current filvcr coin vras, 
at, :Mi average, near five-and-twenty per cent, 
hdow its fiandat d value. But the nominal fum 


wliith cbnftituEcs the market-price of every com¬ 
modity is nccelTarily regulated, not fo much by 
the quantity of filver, which, according to the 
ftandard, ought to be contained in it, as by that 
which, it is found by experience, aftually is con¬ 
tained in it. This nominal fum, therefore, is 
neccfTarily higher when the coin is much debafed 
by clipping and wearing, than when near to its 
ftandard value. 

I.x the courfc of the prefent century, the lilver 
coin has not at any time been more below its 
ftandard weight than it is at prefent. But though 
very' much defaced, its value has been kept up by 
that of the gold coin for which it is exchanged. 
For thotigh before the late rc-coinagc, the gold 
coin was a good deal defaced too, it was lefs fo 
than the filvcr. In 1695, on the contrary, the 
value of the fdver coin w'as not kept up by the 
gold coin i a guinea then commonly exchanging 
for thirty fhillings of the worn and clipt'filver. 
Btforc the late le-coinagc of the gold, the price 
of filvcr bullion was fcldoin higher than five 
ftiUings and feven-pence an ounce, which Is but 
five-pence above the mint price. But in 1695, 
the common price of filvcr bullion was fix fhil- 
S lings 
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lings and fivc-pcnce an ounce *> which is hftecn- » k 
pence above ihe mint price. Even before the <— 
late rc-coitwgc of the gold, therefore, the coin> 
gold and ftlvcr together, when compared with 
filvcr bullion, was not fuppofed to be more than 
tight per cent, below iw llandard value. In 
1695, on the cpntraiy, it had been fuppofed to 
be near ftve-and-twenty per cent, below that 
value. But in the beginning of the prefent cen¬ 
tury, that iS) iittmediately after the great re¬ 
coinage in King William’s time, the greater part 
of the current flWer coin muft hive been ftill 
nearer to its llandard w'cightthan it is at prefent. 

In the courfe of the prefent ctntury too there has 
been no great publick calamity, fuch as the tivil 
war, which could either difeourage tillage, or in- 
Tcrnipt the interior commerce of the country. 

Ami (J^ough the bounty, which has taken pla^c 
through the greater part'of this century, mull 
always raife the price of corn lomewhat higher 
than it othcrwlfe would be in the a'dlual ftatc of 
rillagc ; yet as, hi the courfe of this century, the 
bouncy has had full time to produce all the good 
eEfet^s commonly imputed to it, to encourage 
tillage, and thereby to incrcafc the quantity of 
corn in the home market, it may, upon the prin¬ 
ciples of a f)'lleni ivhich 1 lhail explain and ex¬ 
amine hereafter, be fuppofed to have done^ Ibnie- 
diing to lower the price of that commodity the 
one way, as well as to raife it the other. It is 
b.y many people fuppofed to have done more, 

• Lowndc^’t Lflay oa d** Sdvet Coin, p. 63. 
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« In tltc fixt/rfour firll years of tlie prefent century 
aecoidin^y, t)ic average price of tlie quarter 
of nine, bulliels of the bell wheat at Windfar 
market, appears, by the accounts of Eton Col¬ 
lege, to have been a/, or. 6V, ;S, which is 
about ten IhiUings and fixpenee, or more than 
live-and'twenty per cent, cheaper than it had 
been during, the ftxty-four laft years of the UIl 
centuryi and about nine fliilUngs and fiK-pettcc 
cheaiscr than it had been during the fixtecn 
years preceding 1636, when the difeovery of the 
abundiinf mines of America may be fuppofed to 
have, produced its full efi'ect; and about one 
illining cheaper than it had been in the twtniy- 
hx ,years preceding i6ao, before that difeovery 
can well be fuppofed to have produced its full 
t'ff'ccl. According to this account, the average 
price of middle wheat, duriiig thefe Qxty-four 
Uriljcarsof the prefent century, comes out to 
have been about thirty* two Ihdlings the tpsarter 
of eight bulhcls. 

I'Ht value of filver, therefore, feems to hive 
liicn fomcsvhar in proportion to that of corn 
duri.ng tiie courfe of the prefrnt century, and it 
had probably begun to do fo even foinc time be¬ 
fore the end of the latt . 

Ik 1687, the price of the quarter of nine 
bulhcls of the beft wheat at Wiudfor market was 
tA 5j;. iJ. the lowcll price at which it had ever 
been from i <95. 

Iw t 688, Mr. Gregory King, a man famous 
for liis knowledge in matters of this kind, efti- 
mated the average price of wheat in years of 


moderate 
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moderate plenty to be to the grower 6 </. the 
bufhel, or eighc-aiid-twcnt)' Ihillings the quar¬ 
ter. The grower’s price I tinderftand to be the 
fartie with what is fontietifines called the contraiJt 
price, or the price at which a farmer contrafts 
for a certain number of years to deliver a ccrtalh 
quantity of corn to a dealer. As a cotiiraft of 
this kind faves the farmer the expence and 
trotiblc of marketing, the contraft price is gene¬ 
rally lower than udrat is fuppofed to be the ave¬ 
rage market price. Mr. King hr.d judged cight- 
and-twenty Ihillings the<ju.'irter to be at that time 
the ordinary conrratl price in years of mokieratc 
plenty. Before the fcarcity occaConed by the 
l<ate extraordinary courie of bad fcafohs, it was, 
I have been allured, the ordinary contraft price 
in all comiTujn years. • 

In 1688 was granted the parliamentary bounty 
upon the exportation of corn. The country 
gentlemen, w 4 io then compofed a Aiil greater 
proportion of the IcgiHaturc than they do at pre- 
fent, had felt that the money price of corn was 
failing. The bounty was an expedient to raift 
it artificially to the high price at which it had 
frequently been fold in the times of Charles I. 
and II. It was to take place, therefore, till 
wheat was fo high as forty-eight Ihillings the 
quarters that is twenty Ihillings, or ’ths dearer 
than Mr. King had in that very year elHmatcd 
the grower’s price to be in times of moderate 
plenty. If his calculations deferve any part of 
the reputation, which they have obtained voy 
imiverfally, eight-and-forty ihillings the qoarur 
X 2 was 
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jO K i^as a price whicii, wicJioui fome fuch expedieivt 
as I he bounty, could not at that time be expect¬ 
ed, except in years of extraordinary fcarcity. 
But the government of King ‘William was not 
then fully fetrlod. It was in no condition to re- 
ftife any thing to the country geniiernen, from 
whom it was at that very time foliciting the firft 
eftublilhnicnc of the annual land-tax. 

Thi value of filvcr, therefore, in proportion 
to that of corn, had,probably rifen lbinev*h!U be¬ 
fore the end of the laft century; and it Iccms to 
have continued to do fo during the courle of tlic 
greater part of the prefeivt; though the neceiTary 
operation of the bounty muft have iiindered that 
rife from being fo fenJibJe as it otlverwife would 
have been in tiic afbiiat (late of tillage. 

Im plentiful years the bounty, by occafjoiiing 
isn extraordinary'exportation, neci iranly raifes 
the price of Corn above wh.it it otherwife would 
be in thofe years. To encourage tillage, by 
keeping up the price of corn even in the moft 
plentlj'ul years, was the avowed end of the infti- 


ttttion. 


Ik years of great fcarcity, indeed, the bounty 
has genrrrJly been fufpended. It muft, how¬ 
ever, have had fome effect even upon the prices 
of many of thofe years. By the extraordinary 
orportation which it occaftons in years of plenty, 
it muff frequently hinder the plenty of one year 
from ‘‘•jrujjeidaiiing the fcarcity of another, 

BoiH tti years of plenty and in years of fcar- 
ctiy, therefore, the bounty raifes the price of 
corn above what k naturally would be in the 

aflual > 


f. 
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aftual ftate of tillage. If, during the fiMy-four ® 
lirll years of the prefcnc century, therefore, the ,--j 
average price has been lower than during the 
fixty-four laft yciirs of the laft century, it muft, 
in the fame ftate of tillage, have been much more 
fo, had it not been for this operation of the 


bounty* 

But without the bounty, it may be faid, the 
ftate of tillage would not have been the fame. 
Wiiat may have been the effefts of this inlhtu- 
tion upon the agriculture of the country, I lltall 
endeavour to explain hereatter, when I come to 
treat particularly of bounties. I iball only ob- 
ferve at prefent, that this rife in the value of 
filver, in proportion to that of corn, has not 
been peculiar to England, it ‘nas been obferved 
to have taken place in France during the fame 
period, and nearly in the fame proportion too, 
by three very faithful, diligent, and laborious 
coUeftors of the prices of corn, Mr. Dupre de 
St. Maur, Mr. Mtffance, and the author of the 
Effay on the police of grain. But in France, 
till 1764, the exportation of grain was by law 
prohibited i and it is fomewhat difficult to fyp- 
pofe, that nearly the fame diminution of price 
which took place in one countr}-, notwithftand- 
ing this prohibition, fhould in another be owing 
to the extraordinary encouragement given to 
exportation. 

It would be more proper, perhaps, to confidcr 
this variation in the avenge money price of corn 
as the effeft rather of feme gradual rife in the 
real value of filvcr in the European market, 
X 3 than 
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® ^ than of unjr fali in the reat average value of corn, 

Com, it has already been oWirved, is at diftant 
periods of time a more accurate men fore of value 
than cittior fiJver, or perhapi any other commo- 
tlitj'. \\'hen, after the diieovery of the abundant 
mines of America, com rofe to three and four 
times its former money price, this change was 
uniycrfalijr aferibed, jiot to any rile in the xea( 
value of corn, but to a'fall in the rtal.valiue of 
filver. If during the lixcy-foiir firft years of the 
prcfciu centtury,- therefore, the average money 
price of corn has fallen fomewhat below what it 
had been dnrim; the greater part of the lafl cen- 
tviry, we ihould in the,fame manner impute this 
change, not to any fall In the real value of corn, 
but to fomc rife in the real value of filver in the 
European niRvket. 

The high price of corn during ehefe ten or 
twelve years part, indeed, has Occafioncd afufpicion 
that the real value t>f lilver ftill continues to fall 
in the EuropciiO fnarker. This high price of 
corn, htjv'ever, feems evidently to have‘been the 
cffiiit of the extraordinary unfavourabknefs of 
the fcafuns, and ough t' therefore to be regarded, 
not as a permanent," but ns a tranfitory and oc- 
CafionaT event. The feafbns -for thefe ten or 
twelve years paft have been unfavourable through 
the greater par^ of Europe j and the diforders 
of Poland have very much increafed the feafetty 
in all thnfe countries, 'wihich, in dear years, ufed 
to be fupplied from that ma^ct. So long « 
rov.rfc of bad feafons, though not a very common 
event, is by no means a fingtilar one} and whoever 

has 
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has enquired muth into the hiftory of the prices 
of corn in former tiu'Jcs, will be at Jio lofs to re¬ 
collect frvcral adier examples of the lame kind. 
Ten years of extraordinary fcarcicy, befuics, are 
not more wonderful than ten years of extraordi¬ 
nary plenty, l iie low price of corn from 1741 
to 1750, both inclufive, may v^ey well be fat in 
oppofition to its liigh price during thefe laft 
eight or ten years. From 1741 to 1.750, the 
average price of the quarter of nine buihcls of 
the beft wheat at Windfor market, it appears 
from the accounts of Eton College, was only 
i/. ijr. which is nearly 6 s. 34/. below the 
average price of the fixty-four ftrft years of tJie 
prefent century. Tlte average price of the 
quarter of eigiu buftrcls of niidclle wheat, comes 
out, acco.-ding to this account, to have been, 
during thefe ten years, only 1 /. 6 j. 8 1!. 

Bbtwkkw 1741 and *750, however, the bounty 
muft have hindered the price of corn from fall¬ 
ing fo low in the home market as it naturally 
woidd have done. During thefe ten years the 
quantity of ail forts of grain exported, it appears 
from the cuftom houfe bo<.^ks, amounted to no lefs 
than eight millions twenty-nine thoufand one 
hundred and fifty-fix quarters one bulhel. The 
bountj' {>aid for this amounted to 1,514,962/. 
ijs. In 1749 accordingly, Mr. Pelham, 

at that time prime minifter, obferved to the 
Houfe of Commons, that for the three years 
preceding, a very extraordinary fum had been 
paid as bounty for the exportation of corn. 

X 4 H« 
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He had good reafon to make this obfeiTation, 
v—' and in the following year he tmighi have had ftill 
bettr'". In that hngle year the boiiniy paid 
^mauntfd to no kCs than 324,176/. 10/. 6 i/*. 
It is unneccffiry to obferve how : much tliis 
forced exportation mu(t have raifed tiic price of 
corn above what it othiTwift would have been in 
tiiQ home market. ■ 


At the end of.ilie accounts annexed tcf this 
chapter the reader .will find the particular ac¬ 
count of thoic ten years feparated from the reft. 
He will find there too the particular account of 
the preceding ten years, - of which the average is 
likcwifc-below, though not fo much below, the 
general average of the lixty-four firft years of the 
century. The year 174C', however, was a year of 
extraorditi.ijy fcarcjry. 'fhefe twenty years pre¬ 
ceding 1750, may very well be fet in oppofition 
to the twenty preceding 1770. As the former 
were a good deal below the. general average 
of the century, notwithftanding the Intervention 
of one or tw'O dear years j fo the latter have been 
a good deal above it, hotwithftanding the in¬ 
tervention of one Of two cheap ones, of 1759, 
for example. If the former have not been as 
much below the general average, as the latter 
have been above it, wc ought probAbly to im¬ 
pute it to the bounty.- The change has evidently 
been coo fudden to be aferibed to any change in 
tlie value of filverj which is always flow and 
gradual. The fuddennefs of the eftefl can be 


* See Traili oa the Girn Tridc; Trafl jd. 
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M.cQ\intcd for. only by a caufc which can operate ^ **' 

luddcnly, ihc accidental variation of the feafons. ^—r—' 

'1 ’he money price of labour in Great Britain 
has, indeed, rifen during the courfeof the prefent 
century. 'I'his, hov/ever, feems to be the effeft, 
not fo much of any dinainution in the value of 
lilvcr in the European market, as of an inceeafe 
in the demand for labour in Great Britain, arifing 
from the great, and almoft univerfal profperity 
of tliC country. In France, a country not alto¬ 
gether fo profperous, the money price of labour 
has,,fmcc the middle of the laft century, been 
obferved to fink gradually with the average 
money price of corn. Both in the laft century 
.and in the pjTfent, the day-wages of common 
labour arc there faid to have been pretty uni¬ 
formly about the twentieth part of the average 
price of the feptier of wheat, a mcafurc which 
contains a little more than four Winchefter 
bulhels. In Great Britain the real recompence 
of labour, it has already been Jhown, the real 
(quantities of the nccclFaries and convcniencics of 
life which are given to the. labourer, has in- 
trcafcd confidcrably during the courfc of the 
prefent century. The rile in its money price 
feems to have been the efieft, not of any diminu¬ 
tion of the value of filver in the general market 
of Europe, but of a rife in the real price of la¬ 
bour in the particular market of Great Britain, 

9wing to the peculiarly happy circumilances of 
\\ie country. 

For fomc time after the firft difeovery of 
America, filver would continue to fell at its 

former. 
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farmer, or not 
I'Jjc j>rotiE& of 
be, very great, a:id 
rate. Thofc wjho 


mil ell bdow ira fuftner price, 
mining would for finne time 
much above their natural 
imported that metal into 


Eurojjc, however, would foon find tla^it tin: 
wliule annual importation could not be difpelcj 
of at tjiU high price. Silver .would gr,adually 
runchangc for a finaller and a finailer quanrky ol 
g<^ls. Its^pnce would, fijih gradually lower and 
lower till it fell to its natural price j or to what 
was jnll: hUBoient to pay', acceding to their na¬ 
tural rates, tlic wages of,the labour, the pjqfits 
of the dock, and the rent of the land, which 
mud be paid in order to being it from the mine 
to tile rnar1vcci„ In the greater part of the filvcr 
mines ol Ptru,. the tav. of the king of Spain, 
%itiouDting to a tenth of the grofs produce, cats 
up, it has already been obferved, the whole rent 
qf the land. This ta:^ was originally a half} 
it foon afterwards fell to a third, then to a fifth, 
anvi at ialt to a tenth, at v/hich rate it dill con¬ 
tinues.- fn die greater part of the filvcr mines 
of Peru elds, it feems, is all that rcinains after 
replacing die ftock of the undertaker of the 
work, together with its ordinary profitsi and it 
fecnis to be .unlvcrlally acknowledged that thefe 
ptorits, which w'cre once very high, arc now as 
low r.s tliey can well be, confiftently with carry¬ 
ing on the works, 

Tkx tax of the king of Spain w-as reduced to 
a filth part of the regiftcred filvcr in 1504 *, one- 


* Soloraano, voi. ti. 
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and-forty years before 1545, the date of the dif- 
covery of the mines of Potofi. In the courfc of 
ninety years, or before 16361 thefe niines, the 
moil icnile in all America, had time fuflicient 
to produce their full elFedt, or to reduce the 
value of filvcr in the European market as low as 
it could well fall, while it continued to pay this 
tax to the king of Spain. -Ninety years is time 
iiiflicicfit to reduce any rommoclity, of which 
there is no monopoly, to its natural price, or to 
the loweft price at which, while it pays a p.arti- 
cular tax, it can continue 10 be fold for any coa- 
iiderable time together. 

'i’ttE price of filvcr in the European market 
might perhaps have fallen ftill lower, and it 
mighi have become ncceiTary either to reduce tlie 
tax upon it, not only to one tenth, as in 1736, 
but tti one twentieth, in the fame manner as that 
upon gold, or to give up working the greater 
pare of the American mines which are now 
wrout^hr. The gradual increafe of the demand 
for lilver, or the gradual enlargement of the 
market for the produce of the ftlvcr mines of 
America, is probably the caufe which has pre¬ 
vented this from happening, and which has not 
only kept up the value of filver in the European 
market, but Iw perhaps even raifed it fome- 
vrhat higher than it was about the middle of the 
lart century. 

StNcs the firft difeovery. of America, the 
market for the produce of its (liver mines has 
been growing gradually more and more excen- 
five, 

FtRST, 
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First, The market of Europe has become 
gradually^ more and more cxtenfivc. Since the 
difeovery of America, the greater part of Europe 
has Ijecn much improved. England, Holland, 
France, and Gcrmaaiy; even Sweden, Denmark, 
and KujUa, have all advanced confidcrably both' 
in agcicultvire and in manufactures. Italy feems 
not to have gone backwards. The fall of Italy 
prcccdcdi the conquelt of Eeni, Since that time 
it ftems rather to have recovered a little. Spain 
and Fottugal, indeed, are fuppofed to iiuvc 
gone backwards. Furtug.ii, however, is but a 
very fmali part of Europe, and the duelcnfion of 
Spain is not, perhaps, fo. great as is commonly 
imagined. In the beginning of the fixtecntii 
century, Spain v'as a very poor country, even in 
comparilbn with France, which has been fo 
much improved fmee that time. It was the 
well-known remark of the Emperor Charles V. 
who had travelled fo frequently through both 
Countries, that every thing abounded in France, 
hut that every thing was wanting in Spain, 'j'hc 
increaung produce of the agriculture and inanu- 
faflures of Europe muft neccflarily have required 
a gradual incrcaJe in the quantity of filvcr coin 
to circulate itj and the increaling number of 
wealthy individuals muft h.ivc required the like 
increafe in the quantity of their plate and other 
ornaments of filvcr, . , 

Secondly, America is itfclf a new market for 
the produce of its own filver mines i and as its 
advances in agriculture, tnduftry, and pofiula- . 
tion, arc much more rapid than thofc of the moft 

thriving 
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thriving countries in Europe, its demand muft 
increase much more rapidly. The Eiiglilh co¬ 
lonies are altogether a new market, which, partly 
for coin and partly for plate, requires a conti¬ 
nually augjTtcnting fupply of fdver through a 
great continent where there never was any de¬ 
mand before. The greater part too of the 
Spanilh and Portuguefe colonics are altogether 
new markets. New Granada, the Yticaian, P.t- 
raguay, and the Brazils were, before difeovered 
by the Europeans, inhabited by lavage nations, 
who had neither arts nor agriculture. A con- 
lideralilc degree of both has now been introduced 
into all of them. Even Mexico and Peru, 
though they cannot be confidered as altogether 
new markets, arc certainly much more exten- 
fivc ones than they ever were before. After all 
tlte wonderful talcs which have been publi(hc*d 
concerning the fplcr.did date of thofc countries 
in antient times, v/hoever reads, with any de¬ 
gree of fober judgment, the liittory of their firft 
difeovery and conqueft, will evidently difeern 
that, in arts, agriculture, and commerce, their 
inhabitants were much more ignorant than the 
Tartars of the Ukraine arc at preftnt. Even the 
Peruvians, the more civilized nation of the two, 
though they made ufe of gold and ftlvcr as orna¬ 
ments, had no coined money of any kind. Their 
whole commerce was carried on by barter, and 
there was accordingly fcarcc any diviCon of la¬ 
bour among them. Thofc who cultivated the 
ground were obliged to build their owi; houfes, 
to make tiicir own houlhold furniture, tneir own 

clothes. 
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clothes, /hoes, and inftriiments 6f atgriciiltufe. 
The few artificers among them arc faid to have 
been all maintained by the fovercign, the nobles, 
and the prielhs, and were probably their fervants 
cr Haves. All the ancient arts of Mexico and 
Pent have never furntfbtxl one fingle manu¬ 
facture to Europe. The Spaniflt armies, though 
they fcarce ever exceeded five hundred men, and 
frequently did not amount to half that number, 
found almoft every where great difRciilty in pro¬ 
curing fubfiltcnce. 7 ’he famines which they are 
faid to have occafioned almoft wherever they 
went, in countries too which at the fame time 
Site leprefented as very populous and well-culti- ' 
rated, ftiflieiently demonftratc that the ftory of 
this iKjpulotiiftcfs and high cultivation is in a 
grear mcaftirc fabulous- The Spanifli colonics 
RK under ft gov’ernment in many refpedts lefs 
fiivourable to agriculture, improvement and po- 
ptilacion, than that of the Engli/h colonies. 
They feem, however, to be advancing in ali 
thefe much more rapidly than iuiy country in 
Kurope. In a fende foil and happy climate, 
the grerft abundance and cheapnefs of land, a 
«ircumftance commOn to all hew colonies, is, it 
feemsi fo great an advantage as to compenfate 
many defi*dts in civil government. Frezicr, who 
rifited Peru in rcprcients Lima as con¬ 

taining betvveen twenty-live and twenty-eight 
thoufand inltabiiants. Ulloa, who refided in 
the fanwicoiHUry tH:twcen 174G and 1746, repre- 
fents it as containing more than fifty thouland* 
The dillereitce in their accounts of the poputouf- 

nefs 



nefs of fevcral otlicr principal towns in Chili and ^ *’■ 

Peru 13 nmrly tho famcj and as there feems to 
be no reafon to doubt of the good informatton 
of cither, it rtsarks an inorcalc which is fcarce 
inferior to that of the Englilh colonies. Anfte- 
rica, tlicrcfbre, is a new market for the produce 
of its own filver mines, of which the demand 
miitl incrcafe much more rapidly chan that of 
the moll thriving country in Europe. 

Thiroly, The piaft Indies is another market 
for the produce of the filver mines of America, 
and a market which, from the time of thfe firft 
difcovery of thofe mines, has been continually 
taking off a greater and a greater quantity of 
filver. Since that time, the direft- trade be¬ 
tween America and the Eaft Indies, which is 
carried on by means of the Acapulco fhips, has 
been continually attgmentifig, and the indirrfl: 
iniercourfe by the way of Europe has been aug¬ 
menting in a ftill greater proportion. Uunng 
the fixieenth century, the Portugucfc Were the 
only European nation who carried on .any regu- 
^)ar trade to the Halt Indies. la the laft years of 
that century the Dutch began to encroach upon 
this monopoly, and in a few years expelled them 
from their principal fettlements in India. During 
the greater part of the laft century thofe two na¬ 
tions divided the moft confiderabte part of t.he 
Eall India trade between them j the trade of the 
Dutch continually augmenting in a flill greater 
proportion than that of the Portugotre deilined. 

The Engiilh and French carried on fo'nie trade 
5 with 
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■ 0^0 K with India in the laft ccncury, but it has been 
greatly a'igmentcd in the courfc of the pre- 
fcnc. The Eafl. India trade of the Swedes and 
Danes began in the courfc of the prcfent cen¬ 
tury. Even the Mufcovites now trade regularly 
with China by a fort of caravans which go over 
land through Siberia and Tattary to fekin. The 
Eaft India trade of all thefe nations, if we except 
that of the French, wliich the laft war had well 
nigh arimhilatcd, has been almolt continually , 
augmenting. The incrcafing confuniption of 
Faft India gootls in Europe is, it feems, fo great, 
as to aflord a gradual incrcafe of employment to 
them all. Tea, for example, was a drug very 
little ufedin F!uropc before the middle of the lait 
century. At prcfcnc the value of the tea an¬ 
nually imported by the Englifti Euft India Com¬ 
pany, for the life of their own countrymen, 
amounts to more than a million and a halt a 
year i and even this is not enough j a great deal 
more being conftaiuly fmuggled into the coun¬ 
try from the ports of Holland, from Gotten- 
burg in Sweden, and from the cooft of France 
too, as long as the French Eaft India Company 
was in prorperity. The confumption of the 
porcelain of China, of the fplcerics of die Moluc¬ 
cas, of the piece goods of Bengal, and of innu¬ 
merable other articles, has increafed very nearly 
in a like proportion. The tonnage accordingly 
of all rhe European (hipping employed in the 
Eaft India trade, at any one time during the iatt 
century, was not, juThaps, much grc.uer than 
t, that 
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».kac of the Enfiflifli Eaft India Gompiny- before 
the late rcdo^Hon of their Hilpping. - 

But in the Kaft Intlk-s, partictilarly in China 
and Indoflan, the value of the precious metilSi 
when the luiroptanB firft began to trade to thofh 
countries, Was much higher than in F.uroi>e r 
and it dill continues to be lb. In rice courrtriesV 
which generally yield two, fometiitics three crops 
in the year, each of them more plentiful than any 
common cnop of corn, the abundance of food 
muft be much greater than rn any corn country 
of ec|ual extent. Such countries are accord¬ 
ingly much more populous. In them too the 
rich, having a greater fupcr-abundance of food 
to difpofe of beyond what they thenifelvcs cah 
confnme, have the means of purchafing a 
much greater quantity of the labour of other 
people. The retinue of a grandee in China or 
indoftan accordingly is, by all accounts, much 
more ntimcrous and fplendid than tiiat of the 
riched fubjedfs in Europe. The fame fuper- 
abimdaricc of food, of which they have the dif- 
pofal, enables them to give a greater quantity of 
it for all thofc dnguUr and rare prodti^ions 
which nature furni/lies but in very linall quan¬ 
tities j Arch as the precious mcrah and the jire- 
cious doncs, the great objects of the competi¬ 
tion ot' the rich. Though the mines, tberetbre, 
which fuppiicd the Indian market had been as 
abundant as thofc which fiipplictl the European, 
1 ‘uch commodities would naturally exchange for 
a greater quantiry of food in India than in Eu¬ 
rope. But the mines which fupplied the Indian 
Vot. I, y market 
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® ^ market with the precious metals feem to have 
been a good deal lefs abundant, and thofe which 
fuppliod it with the precious ftoncs a good deal 
more fo, than the mines which fupplied the 
European. The precious metals, therefore, 
would naturally exchange in India for fomewhat 
a greater quantity of the precious {tones, and for 
a much greater quantity of food than in Europe. 
I'hc money price of diamonds, the gieateft of all 
fuperfluities, w'ould be fomewhat lower, and that 
of food, the firit of all neceffaries, a great deal 
lower in the one country tlian in the other. But 
the r*‘al price of labour, the real quantity of the 
nccclTiiries of life which is given to the labourer, 
it has already been obferved, is lower both in 
China and Indoftan, the two great markets of 
India, than it is through the greater pare of 
Europe. The wages of the labourer will there 
pure ha fe a fmallcr quantity of food j and as the 
money price of food is much lower in India than 
in Europe*, the money price of labour is there 
lower upoD a double accotint; upon account 
both of the fmall quantity of focxl which it will 
purchafe, and of the low price of that food. But 
in countries of equal art and induftry, the money 
price of the greater part of manufadurea will be 
in propottion to the money price of labour i and 
in manufaiSfuring art and induftry, China and 
Indoftan, though inferior, feem not to be much 
inferior to any part of Europe. 'I'he money 
price of the greatf r part of manufactures, there¬ 
fore, will naturally be much lower in thofe great 
empires than it is any-where in Europe. Through 
the greater part of Europe too the expcnce of 
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land-carriage increafes very much both the real ^ 
and nominal price of molt manufa^res. It t—-v—«* 
cofls more labour, and therefore more money, to 


bring firft the materials, and afterwards the com- 
pleat manufacture to inarket. In China and Tn- 
doftan the extent and variety of inland naviga¬ 
tions fave the greater part of thU labour, and 
confcquently of this money, and thereby reduce 
ftill lower both the real and the nominal price of 
the greater part of their manufactures. Upon 
all thclc actxjunts, the precious metals are a 
tommodiry which it always has been, and ftill 
continues to be, extremely advantageous to carry 
from Europe to India. There is. fcarce any 
commodity which brings a better price there i 
or which, in proportion to the quantity of la¬ 
bour and commodities which it colts in Europe, 
will purdiafe or command a greater,quantity of 
labour and commodities in India, it is more 
advantageous too to carry fdver thither than 
gold } becaufe in China, and the greater part of 
die ocher markets of India, the proportion be¬ 
tween line filver and fine gold is but as ten, or 
at molt as twelve, to one } whereas in Europe it 
is as fourteen of fifteen to one. In China, and 
the greater part of the other markets of India, 
ten, or at moft twelve, ounces of filver will pur- 
chafe an ounce of gold: in Europe it requires 
from fourteen to fifteen ounces. In the cargoes, 
therefore, of the greater part of European (hips 
which fail to India, filver has generally been one 
of the moft valuable articles. It is the tnoft 
valuable article in the Acapulco Ihipi which 
Y a fail 
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^ fail to Manilla, The filvt-r of rhe new continent 
' fcems in this manner to be one of the principal 
commodities by which the commerce between 
the two extremities of the old one is carried on, 
and it is by means of it, in a great meafure, that 
thofe diftant parts of the world are connefted 
with ortc .another. 

Im order to fiipply fa very widely extended a 
market, the quantity of ftlver annually brought 
from the mines muft not only be fufficient to 
fupporr that continual increafe both of coin and 
of plate which is required in all thriving coun¬ 
tries } but to repair that continual w'afte and 
confumption of filver which takes place in all 
countries where that metal is ufed. 

The continual confumption of the precious 
metals in coin by wearing, and in plate both by 
wearing and cleaning, is very fenfible j and in 
commodines of which the ufe is fo very widely 
extended, would alone require a very great an¬ 
nual fupply. The confumption of thofe metals 
in fomc particular m.anufa’5lures, though it may 
not perh.ips be greater upon the whole chan this 
gradual confumption, is, however, much more 
frnfible, as it is much more rapid. In the ma- 
nufaftures of Birmingh.im atone, the quantity of 
gold and filver annually emploj'ud in gilding and 
placing, and thereby difqualified from ever after¬ 
wards appearing in the ihape of thofe metals, is 
fa id to amount to more than fifty rhoufand 
mnirids ftcriing, \Vc may from thence form 
Ibme notion how great muft be the annual con¬ 
fumption in all the different psfTs of the world, 

either 



either in manufaftures of the fame kind with 
tholV of Birmijighaiiii or in laces, embroideries, 
gold and filverftyfls, the gilding of books, fur¬ 
niture, &c. A conftdcrable quantity too muft 
be annually loft in tranlporting thofe metals 
from one place to another both by fea and by 
land. In the greater part of the governments of 
Afu, befides, the altnoft univerfal cultom of con¬ 
cealing treafures in the bowels oi tl>e earth, of 
which the knowledge frequently dies with the 
pcribii wiio makes the concealment, muft occa- 
fion the lofs of a ftill greater quantity. 

Thb quantity of gold and filver imported at 
both Cadia and Li/bon (including not only what 
comes under regifter, but w hat may be fuppofed 
to be fmuggled) amounts, according to the bed 
accounts, to about fiK millions fterVmg a year. 



Accordinc to Mr. Meggens*the annual im¬ 
portation of the precious metals into Spain, at an 
average of fix ye.trSi viz. from 174^ to >75^* 
both incluftvp j and into Portugal, at an average 
of feven years t viz. from 1747 to 175 . 1 , both 
inclufivc i amounted in filver to 1 , 101,107 
pounds weight and in gold to 49,94° poqnds 
weight. The filver, at fixty-two fhjllings the 
pound Troy, amounts to 3,4i3i4Jt^' *0^- 
ling. The gold, at forty-four guineas and a 


♦ PcftfcHpt to the McrcHint, p* Jj ind 16* 

Thb PoMript was not printed till thrre ywt after the 
pubiicitbo of the book* whkh haa never had a fecond etJi- 
uon* The poflfoipt U, therefore* to be fouud in few eg- 
pies 1 It correfU fevml errc^ri in ihe bgolc. 

Y 1 half 
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half the pound Troy, amounts to 2,333,446/. 14/. 
fterling. Both together atnount to 5,746,878/, 4/. 
fterling. The account of what was imported 
under regifter, he afiurcs us is exaft. He gives 
us the detail of the particular places from which 
the gold and filverwerc brought, and of the par¬ 
ticular quantity of each metal, which, according 
to the regifter, each of them afforded. He 
makes an allowance too for the quantity of each 
metal which he lupp<*les niay have been firvug- 
glcd. The great experience of this judicious 
merchant renders his opinion of conitderable 
weight. 


Accoroinc to the eloquent and, Ibmetinnes, 
well-informed Author of the Philoiophical 
and Political Hiftory of the eftablilhmcnt 
of the Europeans in the two Indies, the an¬ 
nual importation of regiffercd gold and filver 
into Spain, at an average of eleven years; viz, 
from 1754 to 1764, both inclofive; amounted 
to 13,984,185.’ piaftres of ten reals. On ac¬ 
count of what may have been fmugglcd, howei er, 
the whole annual importation, he fuppofvs, may 
have amounted to ferenteen millions of pi¬ 
aftres j which, at 4^* 6^, the piaftre, is equal 
to 3,825,000/. fterling, I fe gives the detail too 
of thd particular places from which the gold and 
filver were brought, and of the particular quan¬ 
tities of c.’.ch metal which, according to the re¬ 
gifter, each of them afforded. He informs us 
too, that if v/e were to judge of the qtuntity of 
gold annually imported from the Brazils into 
Li/bon by the amount of the tax paid to the 
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Portugal, which it feems is onc-fifili of 
tltcllandard metal, wc might value it at eighteen 
millions of cruzadocs, or forty-five ‘millions of 
French livres, equal to about two millions fter- 
ling. On account of what may have been fmug- 
gled, however, wc may fafely, he fays, acid to 
this fum an eighth more, or 2$0,000 i. fterling, 
fo that tlic whole will amount to 2,250,000/, 
fterling. Acctjrding to this account, therefore, , 

the wiiolc annual importation of the precious 
metals into both Spain and Portugal, amounts to 
about 6,075,000/. fterling. 

SEViaxt other very well authenticated, though 
manufeript, accounts, I have been aflured, agree, 
in making this whole annual imjxtrtatioa amcnint 
at an average to about fix millions fterling j 
fomctiines a little more, fometimes a little k/s. 

The annual importation of the precious metals 
into Cadiz and Lilbon, indeed, is not equal to 
the whole annual produce of the mines of Ame¬ 
rica. Some part is fent annually by the Aca¬ 
pulco ftiips to MaidUaj fome part is tmployed 
in the contraband trade which the Spanilh colo- « 
nics cany on with thofe of other European na¬ 
tions ; and fome part,-no doubt, remains in the 
countiy- Tlie mines of America, bcfidcs, are 
by no means the only gold and filver mines in 
the world. They arc, however, by far the molt 
abundant. The produce of all the other mines 
which are known, is infigniheant, it is acknow¬ 
ledged, in comparifon with tlicirs; and the far 
greater part of their produce, it is likewife ac- 
kiiowledgcd, is annually imported into Cadiz 
y ^ and 
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j*’and Lilbon. But the confumption of Birming- 
■v—' ham alone, at the rate of fifty thoufand pounds a 
year, is eqiial to the hundred-anJ-twentieth pare 
of this annual importation at the rate of fix mil¬ 
lions a year. I'hc whole annual confumption of 
gold and filver, therefore, in all the different 
countries of the world where thofc metals arc 
ufed, may perhaps be nearly equal to tho w'holc 
annual pnxlucc. The rcaiainder may be no 
more than fufiicient to fupply the incrcafing de¬ 
mand of all thriving countries. It may even 
have fallen-fo far fhort of this demand as Ibmc- 
what to raife the price of thofe metals in the 
European market. 

Tiie quantity of brafs and iron annually 
brought from the mine to the market is out of 
.all proportion greater than that of gold and fil- 
vttr. We do not, however, upon this account, 
imagine that thofc coarfe metals are likely to 
itiulnply beyond the demand, or to become 
gradually cheaper ami cheaper. Why fhould wo 
imagine that the precious metals arc likely to do 
ib ? The coarfe metals, indeed, though harder, 
are.put to much harder ufes, and, as they are of 
(efs vahte, lefi care is employed in their prefer- 
sratiem. TJic precious metals, however, are not 
necvflTartly immortal any more than they, but arc 
liable too to be loft, wafted, and confumed in a 
great variety of ways. 

THB price of all metals, though liable to flow 
and gradual variations, varies lefs from year to 
year than that of almoft any other part of the 
fiide produce of land j and the price of the pre- 
. cious 






clous metals is even Icfs liable to fudden vari¬ 
ations than that of the coarfc ones. The du’ 
rablenefs of metals is the foundation of this ex¬ 
traordinary ftcadinefs of price. The corn which 
was brought to market laft year, will I)e all or 
almoll ail confumed long before the end of rhla 
year. But fomc part of the iron which wri> 
brought from the mine two or three hundred 
years ago, may be ftill in ulc, ind perhaps fome 
part of the gold which was brought from it 
two or three thoufand years ago. The diirorcnt 
malTfs of corn which in different years mud fi'p- 
ply the confumption of the world, will always be 
nearly in proportion to the refpeilivc produce of 
ihofc different yc.vs. But the proportion b<!- 
tween the different mafles of iron which may be 
in ufe in two different years, will be very little 
affcAed by any accidental difference in the pro¬ 
duce of the iron mines of thofc two years i and 
tl;e proportion between the malTcs of gold will 
be dill lels affeded by any fuch difierence in the 
produce of the gold mines. Though the pro¬ 
duce of tiic greater part of metallick mines, 
therefore, varies, perhaps, dill more from year 
to year tlian that of the greater part of corn¬ 
fields, thofe variations have not the fame tffed 
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upon die price of the one fpccics of commodi¬ 
ties, as upon that of the other. 
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Variations in the Ptopertion hetween the n/pelfive 
Values of Gold and Silver, 

TJEFORE the difcovery of thc'mi'ies of 
AiJiCrica, the value of fine gold co fine filver 
was regulated in the different mints of Europe, 
between the proportions of one to ten and one to 
twelve i that is, an ounce of fine gold was fup- 
pofed to be worth from ten to twelve ounces of 
fine filver, About the middle of the I ail century 
it came to be regulared, between tlte proportions 
of one to fourteen and one to fifteen j that is, an 
ounce of fine gold came to be fuppofed worth 
between fourteen and fifteen ounces of fine filver. 
Oold role in its nominal value, or in rhe quan- 
Uty of filver which was given for it. Both me¬ 
tals funk in their .real value, or in the quantity 
of labour which they could pnrehafe ■, but filver 
funk mote than gold. Though both the gold 
.utd filver mines of America exceeded in fertility 
all thofe which had ever been known before, the 
fertility of (he filver mines had, it foems, been 
proportionably Hill greater than tiiat of the gold 
ones. 

Th8 great quantities of fdver carried annually 
from Euro^M: to India, have, in fomc of the 
Englifii fcttlcments, gradually reduced the value 
of that metal in proportion to gold. In the mint 
of Calcutta, an ounce of fine gold is fuppofed to 
be worth fifteen ounces of fine filver, in the fame 
manner as in Europe. It is in the mine perhaps * 
rated too high for the value which it bears in the 

market 
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market of Bengal. In China, the proportion of ^ ^ •** 

gold to fiivcr ftUl continues as one to ten, or one 


to twelve. In Japan, it is laid to be as one to 
eight. 

The projTOrtion between the quantities of gold 
and filver annually imported into Europe, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Meggens’s account, is as one to 
twenty-two nearly j that is, for one ounce of gold 
there arc imported a little more than twenty-two 
ounces of filvcr. Ttic great quantity of filver 
fent annually to the Eall Indies, reduces, he fup- 
pofes, the qu.intities of thofc metals which re¬ 
main in Europe to the proportion of one to four¬ 
teen or fifteen, the proportion of their values. 
The proportion between their values, he feems 
to think, muft neceirarily be the fame as th.tt be¬ 
tween their quantities, and would therefore be as 
one to twenty-two, were it not for this greater 
exportation of filver. 

Bu T the ordinary proportion between the re- 
fpedivc values of two commodities is not necef- 
fariJy the fame as that between the quantities of 
them which arc commonly in the market. The 
price of an ox, rt ckoned at ten guineas, is about 
threcfcorc times the price of a Jamb, reckoned at 
3J. 6i/. It would be .ibfurd, however, to infer 
from thence, that there are commonly in the 
market threcfcorc Iambs for one ox; and it 
would be juft as abfunl to infer, bccaufc an 
ounce of gold will commonly purchafe from 
fourteen to fifteen ounces of filver, that there arc 
commonly in the market only fourteen or fifteen 
ounces of filver for one ounce of gold. 

The 
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Tke quantity of filvcr coinmonly iu the mar¬ 
ket, it is probable, is much gi catcr in propor¬ 
tion to that of gold, chan tho value of a cer¬ 
tain quantity of gold is to that of an equal 
quantity of ftlvcr. The whole quantity of a 
cheap commodity btought to marker, is com- 
nionly roc only greater, hue of greater value, 
than the wliolc quantity of a dear one. The 
whole quantity of bread annually brought to 
market, is not only greater, but of greater value 
than the whole quantity of butcher’s-meat; the 
whole t|uantlty of butcher's-mcat, than the whole 
quantity of poultry ; and the whole quantity of 
jKJultry, than the whole quantity of wild fowl. 
There arc fo many more purchalers for the cheap 
than for the dear commodity, that, nut only a 
greater quantity of it, but a greater value can 
commonly be difpofed of. The whole quantity, 
therefore, of the cheap commodity muft com¬ 
monly be greater in proportion to the whole 
quantity of the dc.ir one, than the value of a cer¬ 
tain quantity of the dear one, is to the value of 
an equal quantity of the cheap one. When we 
compare the precious metals with one another, 
filvcr is a cheap, and gold a dear commodity. 
We ought naturally to expeef, therefore, that 
there Ihould always be in the tparket, not only a 
greater quantity, but a greater value of filver 
than of gold. Let any man, who has a little of 
both, compare his own filvcr with his gold plate, 
and he will probably find, that, not only the 
quantity, but the value of t!ic former greatly ex¬ 
ceeds that of the latter. Many people, bcUdcs, 
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have A good deal of filver who have no gold ® 

plate, which, even with thofe who have it, is gc- --* 

nerally confined to watch-cafes, fniifF-boxes, and 
fiich like trinkets, of which the whole amount is 
feldom of great value. In the Britilh coin, in¬ 
deed, the value of the gold pr< pondcratcs grc.nt- 
ly, but it is not fo in that of all countries. In 
the coin of fomc countries the value of the two 
metals is nearly equal. In the Scotch coin, be¬ 
fore the union with England, the gold prepon¬ 
derated ver)' little, though it did fomewhat *, as 
it appears by the account.s of the mint. In the 
coin of many countries the filver preponderates. 

In France, the largell Aims arc commonly paid 
in that metal, and it is there difficult to get more 
gold than what U ncccflkry to cany about in 
your fKJcket. 'I hc fuperior value, however, of 
the filver plate above that of the gold, which 
takes place in all countries, v/ill much more than 
compenfate the preponderancy ot the gold coin 
above the filver, which takes place only in fomc 
countries. 


Though, in one fenfe of the word, filver al¬ 
ways has been, and probably alw.iys will be, 
much chcapicr than gold; yet in another Atnlc, 
gold may, perhaps, in the prefenr fiatc of the 
Spanilh market, be faid to be fomewhat cheaper 
than filver. A commodity may be faid to be 
dear or cheap, not only according to the ablb- 
lure greatnefs or fmailnefs of its ufual price, but 


• See Rttddimsa’* PnrAfe to Andc.Tan’? Diplomiw, Sc?. 
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according as that price is more or lefs above the 
loweft for which it is pofliblc to bring it to mar¬ 
ket for any confidcrable time together. This 
Jowell price is that which barely rejiacoi^ Tvith a 
moderate profit, the ftock which mu ft oe em¬ 
ployed in bringing the commodity tlrithcr. It 
is the price which affords nothing to the land¬ 
lord, of which rent makes not any component 
part, blit which refolves itfcif altogether into 
wages and profit. But, in the prefent ftate of 
the Sp.inilh market, gold is certainly fomewhat 
nearer to this loweft price than filver. The tax 
of the King of Spain upon gold is only one- 
twentieth part of the ftandard metal, or five per 
cent.} whereas his tax upon filver amounts to 
one-tenth part of it, or to ten per cent. In 
thefe taxes too, it has already been obferved, 
confilh the whole rent of tlic greater part of the 
gold and filver mines of Spanilh America} and 
that upon gold is ftitl worfe paid than that upon 
filver. The profits of the undertakers of gold 
mines too, as they more rarely make a for¬ 
tune, muft, in general, be ftill more moderate 
than thofe of tlie undertakers of filver mines. 
The price of Spanilh gold, therefore, as it af¬ 
fords both lels rent and lefs profit, muft, in the 
Spanilli market, be fomewhat nearer to the 
loweft price for which it is poffible to bring it 
thither, than the price of Spanifli filver. When 
all expenccs arc computed, the whole quantity 
of the one metal, it would feem, cannot, in the 
Spanifh maiktt, be difpofed offo advantageoufly 
as the whole quantity of the other. The tax, 
7 indeed. 
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inJecd, of the King of Portugal upon the gold 
of the Brazils, is the fame with the ancient tax 
of the King of Spain upon the fdver of Mexico 
and Peru } or one-fifth part of the llandard me-* 
tal. It may, therefore, be uncertain whether to 
the general naarket of Europe the whole mafs of 
American gold comes at a price nearer to the 
lowtil for which ic is polfible to bring it thither, 
than the whole mafs of American filvcr. 

Thh price of diamonds and other precious 
ilones may, perhaps, be ftill nearer to the lowctt 
price at which it is polllblc to bring them to 
market, than even the price of gold. 

Thovch it is not very probable, that any pan 
of a tax, which is not only impofed upon one of 
the iivjft f.."oj>cr fobjefts of tax.ation, a mere lux- 
iirj» and tuperBuiry, but which affords fo very 
important a revenue, as the tax upon fiJvcr, will 
ever be given up as long as it is jH>flible to pay 
it j yet the fame impofTihility of paying it, which 
in 1736 made it necefiary to reduce it fr:»ni one- 
fifth to one-tenth, may in time make it neceffary 
to reduce it ftill further; in the fame manner as 
ic made it neceffary to reduce the tax upon gold 
to one-twentieth. That the filvcr mines of Spa- 
nifli America, like ail other mines, become 
gradually more expcnfivc in the working, on 
account of the greater depths at which it is ne- 
ceffury to cany on the works, and of the greater 
expence of drawing out the water and of fupply- 
hig 'la-m with frefh air at thofe depths, is ac- 
knowl«d{;ed by every body wfio has enquired 
into the ^e of thofe mines. 


These 
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K Tr;E3E caiifes, which arc equivalent to a grow^ 
tog fcarcity of Hiver (for a commodity tnuy bo 
laid to grow fcarcer when it becomes more diffi¬ 
cult and expenfivt* to colleil a certain quantity 
of it) muft, in time, produce one or other of the 
three following events. The increafe of the ex- 
pence nutft cither, firft, be compenfated altoge¬ 
ther by a proportionable increafe in the price of 
the metal j or, lecondly, it mull be compenfated 
altogether by a proportionable diminution of the 
tax upon lilvcr j or, tiiirdly, h. .vjft be com- 
penfated partly by the one, a'v' partly by the 
other of thofc two cxpedicnis. 'H i d 'wi event 
is very polVtblc, As gold ritfe m u> r-r'cr in 
proportion to filver, noiwichftaa lrn;*, a great di¬ 
minution of the tax upon gold; fo lUvtr might 
rife in its price in proportion to labour and com¬ 
modities, not with itaftdiiig an equal diminution 
of the tax upon filvvr. 

SvcH fucceffivc jftit . s of the tax, how¬ 
ever, ilumgh they may not r revi*nr ahogrrher, 
mult certainly retard, moi • c. [rf , thr rife of the 
v.iluc of lilvcr in the Kurt , 'c ■. ,;! k -t. In con- 

lequencr. of I'uch if'du,'. v is, nr. ii, aiine be 
wrought which could w before, 

bccaufe they could nttxTi-r»* ; t t*. i le old t.txj 
and the quantity of (lUef o ..Iv brought to 
market mull always be . -m- .v'vat greater, and, 
therefore, the value of ..t / -.i-t:;! qumtiiy .oiiie- 
what Ids, than it ot^.c.■a• . « jU; htVe been. 

In tonfequenee of the n-.juiv'on in 1736, the 
value of hlver in the La:.<tjxaa market, though 
it may not at this day br lower than before that 

reduflion, 
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trduftion, is, probably, at Icaft ten per cent. ^ 
lower than it would have been, had the Court of j 

Spain continued to exaft the old tax. 

That, notwithftanding this redu^ion) the 
value of filver has, during the courfe of the pre- 
fent Century, begun to rife fomewhat in the Eu¬ 
ropean market, the fafts and arguments which 
have been alleged above, difpefe me to bclieve> 
or more properly to fufpefk and conjecture; for the 
bell opinion which I can form upon this fubjcCl 
fcarce, perhaps, deferves the name of belief, 

The rile, indeed, fuppoUng there has been any, 
has hitherto been fo very fmall, that afrer all that 
has been faid, it may, perhaps, appear to many 
people uncertain, not only whether this event has 
actually taken place 5 but whether the contrary 
inav not have taken place, or whether the value 
of lilver may not ftill continue to fall in the Eu¬ 
ropean market. 

It mull be obferred, however, that whatever 
may be the fuppofed annual importation of gold 
and filvcr, there mull be a certain period, at 
which the annual confumption of thofe metals 
will be equal to that annual importation. Their 
confumption mult incrcal'e as their mafs in- 
creafes, or rather in a much greater pro|)ortion» 

As their mafs iticrcafes, their value diminilhes. 

They are more ufed, and Icfs cared for, and 
their confumption confcquently incrcafCs in a 
greater proportion than their mafs. After a certain 
period, therefore, the annual confumption of thofe 
metals mull, in this manner become equal to their 
annual importation, provided that imporMtion 
VoL. I. Z U 
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» 0^0 K is not continually increafingi whicli, in the prCi- 
lent times, is not fuppojfd to be the cafe. 

It-, when the annual confumpdon has become 
equal to the annual importation, the annual im- 
> portation llioulii gradually diniitiilh, the annual 

confumption, may, for Ibmc time, exceed the 
annual importation. The mats of thole metals 
inay gradually and infciifibly diminilh, anti 
their value gradually and inrcnfibly rife, till the 
annual tinportadon becoming again ftadonary, 
the annual cunfumption will gradually and in- 
fenribly accommodate itfelf to what that annual 
importation can maintain. 


Creuihis ef the Sufpiiion that the Value ef Silver Jlill 
cettiinues to decre^e, 

»^HF, increafe of the wealth of Europe, and 
**■ the popular notion that, as the quantity of 
the precious metals naturally increafes with the 
tncrealc of wealth, fo their value diminifhes as 
their quantity increafes, may, perhaps, diJ|)ol'e 
many people to believe that their value Hill con¬ 
tinues to fall in the European market; and the 
Hill gradually increafing price of many parts of 
the rude produce of land may confirm them ftill 
further in this opinion. 

That that increafe in the quantity of the pre¬ 
cious metiils, which arifes in any country from 
the increafe of wealth, has no tendency to di- 

' * * Ik 

minifh their value, I have endeavoured to fhow 
already. Gold and filvcr naturally refort to a 

rich 



rich country, for the fame reafbn that all forts of 
luxuries and curiosities relbrt to it) not becaule 
they arc cheaper there than in poorer countries, 
but bccaufc they are dearer, or btcaufc a better 
price is given for them, it is the fuperiority of 
price which attrafbs them, and as foon as that 
fuperiority ceafes, they neeeflarily ecafe to go 
thither. 

Ip you except corn and fuch other vegetables 
as are railed altogether by human indulVry, that 
all other forts of rude produce, cattle, poultry^ 
game of all kinds, the tifeful foflils and minerals 
of the earth, &c. naturally grow dearer as the 
focicty advances in wealth and improvement, I 
have endeavoured to llvow alrcatly. 'I'hough 
fuch conMnoditics, thcfcforc> come to exchange 
for a greater quantity of fdver tlian before, it 
vrili not from thence follow that fdver has become 
really cheaper, or will purchafe Icfs labour than 
before, but that fuch commodities have become 
really dearer, or will purchafe more labour than 
before. It b not their nominal price only, but 
their real price which rifes in the progrefs of 
improvement. The rife of their nominal price 
is the effed, cot of any degradation of the value 
of hlver, but of the rile tn their real price. 


c. H A p;- 

XT 



Different EffeHi cf the Pregrtjs ef Impre^dnent upen 
three different Sorts ef rude Produce. 

tyHESE different forts of rude produce may 
be divided into three clalfes. The firrt 
comprehends thofc which it is fcarce in the 
X a power 
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power of human induftry to multiply at all. The 
*—iccottd, tliofc which it can multiply in propor¬ 
tion to the demand, i’hc third, thofe in which 
the cffic.icy of inditftry is either limited or un- 
corrain. In the pi ogfcfs of wealth and iniprove- 
inenr, the real price of tlic firft may rife to any 
depree of extravagance, and feems not to be li¬ 
mited by any certain boundary. That of the 
fccond, though it may rife greatly, has, how¬ 
ever, a certain boundary beyond which it cannot 
well pals for any confide table time together. 
That of the third, though its natural tendency is 
to rife in the progrefs of improvcmcrit, yet in 
the fame degree of iiTi[>rovcmfnt it may fome- 
times happen even to fall, lometimes to continue 
the fame, and foiiictimes to rife more or Icfs, 
according as different accidents render the efforts 
of human induflry', in multiplying this fort of 
rude produce, more or lei's fuccefsful. 


fSrfi Sort, 

The firft fort of rude produce of which the 
price rifes in the progrefs of improvement, is 
that which it is fcaixc in the power of huntan in- 
duftry to multiply at alL It confifts in thofe 
things which nature produces only in certain 
quantities, and which being of a very periffiabtc 
nature, it is impoffiblc to accumulate together 
the produce of many different ieafons. Such arc 
the greater part of rare and lingular birds and 
fifties, many different forts of game, olmoll all 
wild-fowl, all birds of p.affagc in particuhar, as 
well as many other things. When wealth and 

the 
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the luxury which accompanies it increafe, the 
demand for thefc is likely to incrcafc with them, 
and no effort of human indufti y may be able to 
incrcafc the fupply much beyond what it was 
before this incrcafc of the demand. The quan¬ 
tity of fuch commodities, therefore, remaining 
the fame, or nearly the fame, while the compe¬ 
tition to purchafe them is continually incrcahng, 
their price may rife to any degree of extrava¬ 
gance, and feems not to be limited by any cer¬ 
tain boundary. If woodcocks fltould become fo 
falhion.able as to fell for twenty guineas a piece, 
no effort of human induftry could incrcafc the 
number of ihofc brought to market, much be¬ 
yond what it is at prefent. The high price paid 
by the Romans, in the time of their greateft 
grandeur, for rare birds and filhes, may in this 
manner eafily be accounted for. Thefc prices 
were not the cffeifls of the low value of filver in 
tliofc times, but of the high value of fuch rarities 
and curiofuies as human induftry could not mul¬ 
tiply at plcafure. The real value of filver was 
higher at Ro.mc, for fome time before and after 
tlic fall of the rcpublick, than it is through the 
greater part of Europe at prelcnt. Three fefter- 
tii, equal to about fixpcncc ftcrling, was the 
price which the republirk paid for the modiua 
or peek of tlK tithe wheat of Sicily. This price, 
however, w;is probably below the average market 
price, the obligation to deliver their wheat at 
this rate being confidcrcd as a tax upon the Si¬ 
cilian farmers. When the Romans, therefore, 
had occafion to order more corn than the tithe of 
Z 3 wheat 
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whciit amounted to, they were bound by caj^f- 
fulatibh to pay for the furphia at the rate of four 
feftcrtii, or eight-pence fterling the peck} and 
this had probably been reckoned the moderate 
and reafonable, that is, the bnlinary or averagfc 
contraft price of thbft times; it is equal to about 
one-and-twenty fhiilings the quarter. Eight- 
and twenty fhiilings the quarter was, before the 
late years of fcarciiy, the ordinary contraft price 
ofFngHIh wheat, whi'ch' in quality is inferior to 
the Sicifian, and generany fells for a lower price 
in the European market. I'hc value of fiiver, 
therefore, in thofc antient times, mult have been 
to its value in the prefenr, as three to four in- 
veri'ely, that is, three ounces of filver would 
then have purclufed the fame quantity of labour 
and commodities which fouf ounces will do at 
prefenr. When we read in Eiiny, therefore, that 
Setus • bought a white nightingale, as'aprefcnt 
for the einprefs Agrippina, at the price of fix 
thoui'and reftertii, equal to about fifty pounds 
of cur prefent money*} and that Afinlus Celerf 
pUrchared a luriTmUet at the price of eight 
rhoufand feftertii equal to about fixty.fix pounds 
thirteen fhiilings and four-pence of our pre¬ 
fent money j the extravagance of thofc prices, 
how much foever it may fiirprife us, is apt, not- 
whhilanding, to appear to us about one-third 
Icfs than it really was. I'heir real price, the 
q'lantiry of labour and fubfiftcnce which was 
given away for them, was about one-third more 
than their nominal price is apt to exprefs to us 

: Lib. X. e. jj. .f Lib. ix. c. 17. 

in 





in the prcfcnt tinies. Suius gave for the nightin* 
gale the command of a quantity of labour and 
lubfiftcnce, equal to what 66A ijj. 4<f. would 
purchafc in the prefent times ; and Afinius Celcr 
gave for the furmullct the command of a quantity 
equal to what 811/; 171. 9'(/. would purchafe. 
What occafioncd the extravagance of thole 
high prices was, not fo much the abundance of 
filver, as the abundance of labour and fobfillence> 
of which thofc Romans had the difpofai, beyond 
what was necdl'ary for their own ufc. The 
quantity of filver, of which they had tiic dif- 
pofal, 'vas a good dejil iefs than what tlie com¬ 
mand of the fame quantity of labour and I'ub* 
fide nee would have procurtxl to them in the 
prcfenc times. 


CHAP. 

XI. 



Sf(0ifd i'trf, 

Thb fecond fort of rude produce of which 
the price rifes in the progrefs of improvement, 
is that which human induftry can multiply in 
proportion to the demand. It cunhlts in thok 
ukttil plants and animals, which, in unculti¬ 
vated cuuncftes, nature produces with fucli pro- 
foie abundance, that they arc of little or no 
value, and which, as cultivation advances, are 
tiiereforc forced to give place to foinc more pro- 
htable produce. During a long pinod in the 
progiefs of improvemenr, the quaiuiry of thefc 
is continually dimititlhing, while at the I'ainc 
time the demand for them is continually in- 
creafing. Their real value, therefore, the real 
quantity of labour which they will purciufe or 
Z 4 com- 
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* command, gradually rifes, till at laft it gets fo 
-j high as to render them as profitable a pmduce 
at any thing elfc which human induftry can raife 
upon the moft fertile and beft culuvatfd land. 
When it has got fo high it cannot well go 
higher. If it did, more land and more induftry 
would foon be employed to increafe their quan* 
tity. 

WniN the price of cattle, for example, rifes 
fo high that it is as profitable to cultivate land 
in order to raife foi^ for them, as in order to 
raife food for man, it cannot well go higher, 
if it did, more corn land would foon be turned 
into pafture. The cxtcnfion of tillage, by dinii- 
nilhing the quantity of wild pafture, dimininies 
the quantity of butcher’s-meat which the country 
naturally produces without labour or cultiva¬ 
tion, and by incrcafing the number of thofc 
who have either corn, or, what comes to the 
fame thing, the price of corn, to give in ex¬ 
change for it, increafes the demand. The price 
of butcher's meat, therefore, and confequenily 
of cattle, mull gradually rife till it gets fo high, 
that it becomes ns profitable to employ the moft 
fertile and beft cultivated lands in raifmg food 
for them as in railing corn. But it muft always 
be lace in the progrefs of improvemene before 
tillage can he fo far extended as to raife the 
price of cattle to this hetght i and till it has got 
to this height, if the country is advancing at all, 
their price muft be continually rifing. There 
are, perhaps, fonic pans of Europe in which 
|he price of cattle baa not yet got to this height, 


J 
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It had not got to this height in any part of Scot¬ 
land before the union. Had the Scotch cattle 
been always confined to the market of Scotland, 
in a country in which the quantity of land, which 
can be applied to no ocher purpofe but the 
feeding of cattle, is fo great in proportion to 
what can be applied to other purpofes, it is 
fcarcc pofllblc, perhajw, that tlteir price could 
ever have rifen lb high as to render it prohtabie 
to cultivate land for the fake of feeding them. 
In England, the price of cattle, it has already 
been obferved, feetns, in the neighbourhood of 
London, to have got to this height about the 
beginning of the laft century; but it was much 
later probably before it got to it through the 
greater part of the remoter counties t in fome of 
which, perhaps, it may fcarcc yet have got to it. 
Of ail the cliffcient Aibftances, however, which 
compofc this fecund fort of rude produce, cattle 
is, perhaps, that of which the price, In the pro- 
gre/s of iinpro.'cment, firll rifes to this heiglic. 

Till the price of cattle, indeed, has got 
to this height, it feems fcarcc pollible that the 
greater part, even of thofc lands which arc ca¬ 
pable of the highell cultivation, can be com¬ 
pletely cultivated. In all farms too dillant from 
any town to carry manure from it, that is, in 
the far greater part of thofc of every cxtenfivc 
country, the quantity of well-cultivated land 
muft be in proportion to the quantity of manure 
which the farm itfelf produces < and this again 
muft be in proportion to the ftock of cattle 
which arc maintained upon it. The land is 

manured 
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manured cither by- palluiing the cattle upon it, 
or by feeding them in the ftabic, and from 
rhcncc carrying out their dung to it. But unlefs 
the price of ttie cattle be Aifficicnt to par both 
the rent and profit of cultivated land, the farmer 
t^annoc afford to paftarc them upon itj and he 
can dill lets afford to feed them in the flable. 
It is with the produce of improved and culti¬ 
vated land only, that cattle can be fed in die 
liable} bccaule to colledl the fcanty and fcatter- 
cd produce of wafte and unimproved lands would 
require too much labour and be too cxpcnfiyc. 
If the price of the cattle, rherefore, is not fnflt- 
cient to pay for the produce of improved and 
cultivated land, when they are allowed to pafturc 
ft, that price will be Itill iefs fuSicient to pay 
for that prddtice when 'it mufl: be collcftcd with 
a good deal of additional labour, and brought 
into the ftablc to them. In theft circutnllances, 
therefore, no more cattle Can, with profir, be 
fed in rlic liable than what are necclTary for til- 
1.13c. But thefe Clin never afi'ord manure enough 
for keeping conlUntly in good condition, .iM the 
I tnds which rbey .ire * cltpablc of cultivating. 
What they affjrd being infufficient for the whole 
farm, will naturally be referved for the lands to 
which it can be moft advantagcoufly or conv'c- 
ntcntly applied; the nioft fertile, or thofe, per¬ 
haps, in the neighbourhood of the farm-yard, 
'I'hefe, therefore, will be kept conflantly in good 
condition and fit for tillage. The rell will, the 
grrater parr of thent, be allowed to' lie wafte, 
producing ftarcc anw thing but fofne miferable 

pafturCj 
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pafhirc, juft luffidcnt to keep alive a few ftrag- ^ 
gling, half-ftarved cattle? the farm, though 
much underftocked in propos-tion to what would 
be ncceflary for its complete cultivation, being 
very frequently ovcrftiuked in proportion' to its 
aftual produce. A portion of this wafte land; 
however, after having been palhired in thii 
wretched manner for fix or feven yfcars together, 
may be ploughed tip, when it will yield, per¬ 
haps, a poor crop or two of bad bats, or of fome 
other coarfc grain, and then, bcih^ entirely ex- 
haufted, it muft be refted and palhired again 
as before, and anbth'cr portion ploughed up to 
be in the fame manner exhaufted and refted 
•again in its turn. Such accordingly was tbtf 
general fyftem of management all over the low 
country of Scotland before the union. The 
lands which were kept conftantly well manured 
and in good condition, licldom exceeded a third 
or a fourth part of the whole farm, and fomc- 
times did not amount to a fifth or a fixth part of if. 
The reft were never manured, but a certain por¬ 
tion of them was in its turn, r,otwitIvft.inding, 
regularly cultivated and exhaufted. Under this 
fyftem of management, it is. evident, even tliat 
part of the lands of Scotland which is capable of 
good cultiv.irion, could produce but little in 
comp.irifon of what it may be capable of pro. 
diicing. But how difadvantageous foever this 
fyftem may appeal', yet before the union tlic low 
price of cattle feems to have rendered it alinoft 
unavoidable. If, notwithftanding a great rife in 
their price, it ftill continues to prevail through a 
fonfiderable part of the countrj-, it is owing, in 


many 
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many places, no doubt, to ignorance and attach- 
-» ment to old cuftoms, but in moft places to 
the unavoidable obftrtiftions which the natural 
courfe of things oppofes to the immediate or 
fpcedy eftablilhment of a better fyftein; firft, to 
the poverty ot the tenants, to their not having 
yet had time to acquire a Itock of cattle fufhcieoc 
to cultivate their Imds more compleatly, the 
fame rife of price which would render it ad¬ 
vantageous for them to maintain a greater flock, 
rendering it more difficult for them to acquire 
it} and, fecondly, to their not having yet bad 
time to put their lands in condition to maintain 
this greater flock properly, fuppofing they were 
capable of acquiring it. The incrcafr of flock and 
the improvement of land are two events which 
mull go hand in hand, and of which the one can 
no where much out-run the otlicr. Without fomc 
increafe of flock, there can be fcarcc any im¬ 
provement of land, but there can be noconftdcr- 
able increafe of (lock but in confequcnce of a 
confidcrable improvement of land, becaufe other- 
wife the land could not maintain it, Thcfc na¬ 
tural obftruftions to the eftablifhmenc of a better 
fyftein. cannot be removed but by a long courfc 
of frugality and induftryj and half a century or 
a century more, perhaps, mull pafs away before 
the old fyflem, whicli h wearing out gradually,, 
can be compleatly abolifhed through all the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country. Of .ill roinmercird 
advantages, however, which Scotland ha^ de¬ 
rived from the iinion with England, this rife in 
the price of cattlcis, perhaps, the greatefl. It has 
not only raifed the value of all highland cfl.ites, 

but 
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but it has, perhaps, been the principal caufc of 
the improvement of the low country. 

In all new colonies the great quantity of wafte 
land, which can for many years be applied to no 
other purpofe but the feeding of cattle, foon 
renders diem extremely abundant, and in every 
thing great cheapnefs is the neceflary confe- 
qucncc of great abundance. Though all the 
cattle of the European colonics in America were 
o.nginally carried from Europe, they foon multi¬ 
plied fo much there, and became of fo little 
value, that even horfes were allowed to run v/ild 
in the woods without any owner thinking it worth 
while to claim them. It mud be a long time 
after the firft cftablilhmcnt of fuch colonics, be¬ 
fore it can become profitable to feed cattle upon 
the produce of cultivated land. The fame 
caufes, therefore, the want of manure, and the 
difproportion between the ftock employed in cul¬ 
tivation, and the land which it is dellined to 
cultivate, arc likely to introduce there a fyftem 
of luiibandry not unlike that which ftill continues 
to take place in fo many parts of Scotland. Mr. 
Kahn, the Swedith traveller, when he gives an 
account of the hulbandry of fomc of the Englifti 
colonies in North America, as he found it in 
1749, obferves, accordingly, that he can with 
difficulty difeover there the charafler of the 
Englilh nation, fo well (killed in all the different 
branches of agriculture. Thr.’ make fcarcc any 
iranurc for their corn fields, he fays; but when 
one piece of ground has been e.xh.fu(led by con¬ 
tinual cropping, they clear and cultivate another 
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o ^ of frcfh land and when that is exhaufl-ed/ 

proceed to a third. Their cattle lire allowed to 
wander through the woods and other unculti- 
vitcd grounds, where they are half-ftarved j 
having tong ago extirpated almoll all the an- 
xiiul grallcs by cropping them too tarly in the 
fpring, before they had tuge to form their 
fiowers, or to Ihed their feeds *, The annual 
gralfes were, it feems, the beft natural grades in 
that part of NoiUi America; and when the Eu^ 
ropcans firft fettled there, they ufed to grow very 
thickj and to rife three or four feet high, A 
piece of ground which, when he wrote, could 
not maintain one cow, would in forrttcr rimes, 
he was aflured, have maintained fovtr, each of 
which would have given four times the quantity 
of milk, which that one was capable of giving. 
The poornefs of the padure had, in hjs opinion, 
nccaftoned the degradation of. thcii' cattle, which 
degenerated fenfibly from one generation to an¬ 
other. They were probably not unlike that 
ftunted breed which was common all over Scot¬ 
land thirty or forty years ago, anti which is now 
fo much mended througl, the greater part of the 
low Country, not fo much by a change of the 
breed, though that expedient has been employed 
in fome places, as by a more plentiful method of 
feeding tbern. 

Though it is late, therefore, in theprogrefs of 
improvement before cattle can bring fuch a price 
■s to render it profitable to cultivate land for the 


fake 


• Klim • Travel*, »ol. i. p. 343, 344. 
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fi^c o( feeding ilicm j yet of all the different 
parts wlilch contppfc. this fccoad Ihrt of rude 
produce, they are perhaps the fh ft which bring 
this price ; becaufe tiJI they bring it, it feems 
inipofiiblc that improvement can be brought 
near even to that degree of perfeftion to which it 
has arrived in nuny parts of Europe. 

As,cattle arc among the firil, fo perhaps veni* 
Con is .among the laft parts of this fort of rude 
proilucc which bring this price. The price of 
venifon in Great nrituin^ how e-xtravagant foever 
it may appear, is not near fiifficicut to compen- 
fatc the exj^nce of a deer park, as is well known 
to all thole who have had any cxpenaicc in the 
feeding of deer. If it was othcj wife, tiic feed¬ 
ing of deer \voyld foot* beemne an article of 
Cogimon fanning; in the fame manner as the 
feeding of thofe fma'l birds called Turdi was 
.among tlic anticiu Romans. Varro and Cohi- 
inclla afiure us that it was a molt prohtable ar¬ 
ticle. The fattening of Ortolans, birds of paf- 
fage which arrive lean in the country, is faid to 
lx fo in fomc parts of France. If venifon con¬ 
tinues in falliion, and the svralth and luxury of 
Great Britain increafe as they have done for fomc 
time pall, its price may very probably file ftill 
higher than it is at prclcnt. ^ 

Bstwe^n that period in the progrefs of im¬ 
provement which brings to its height die price 
ol fo nccelfary an article as cattle, and that 
which brings to it the price of fuch a fupernuity 
as venifon, iJierc is a very long interval, in the 
courfc of which many other forts ol rude produce 
* gradually 
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graJimllj' airive at their higheft price, Ibm? 
fooner and fome later, according to different cir- 
cutnftanccs^ 

Thus in every farm the offals of the barn and 
ffables will maintain a certain nufrber of poul¬ 
try. 'rhefe, as they are fed with what would 
othcrwilc be loft, are a mere fave-all j and as 
they coll the farmer fcarcc any thing, fo he can 
afford to fell them for very little. Alinoft all 
that he gets is pure gain, and their price can 
fcarcc be fo low as to dtfeotirage him from feed¬ 
ing this number. But in countries ill culti¬ 
vated, and, therefore, but thinly inhabited, the 
poultry, which arc thus railed without expence, 
are often fully fufficient to fupply the whole de¬ 
mand. In tliis ftatc of things, therefore, they 
are often as cheap as butcher's-meat, or any 
other fort of aniinaJ food. But the whole quan¬ 
tity of poultry, -which the farm in this manner 
produces without cspcncc, muft always be much 
Jinaller than the -whole quantity of butcher’s- 
meat which is reared upon it; and in times of 
wealth and luscur)' -what is rare, with only nearly 
equal merit, is always preferred to what is com¬ 
mon. As -wealth and luxury incrcafe, therefore, 
in cor.fequcnee of improvement and cultivation, 
the price of poultry gratioally rifes above that of 
butcher’s meat, till at laft it gets fo high that it 
hcconKs profitable to cultivate land for the fake 
of feeding them. When it li-as got to this height, 
it cannot -well gn higher. If it did,more land 
-would loon be turnetl to this purpofe. In feve- 
ral provinces of France, the feeding of poultry is 

confidcreti 
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as a very important article in rural 
occonomy, and fulScieiitJy profitable to encou¬ 
rage the farmer to raile a confiderablc quantity 
of Indian corn and buck-wheat for this purpofe. 
A middling farmer will there fonictimcs have 
four hundred fowls in his yard. The feeding of 
poultry fecnis fcarcc yet to be generally can- 
fidcred as a matter of fo much importance in 
England. They arc certainly, however, dearer 
in England than in France, as England receives 
confidcrablc fupplics from France. In. the pro,- 
grefs of improvement, the period at whjcli every 
particular fort of animal food is deafell, mult 
naturally be that which immediately picccdes 
the general prafticc of cultivating land for the 
fake of raifing it. For fomi; time before this 
praaice becomes general, the fcarcity muft ne- 
ccirarily raife the price. After it has become 
gcpcr.il, new methods of feeding arc commonly 
fallen upon, which enable the fitrmcr to raifc 
upon the fame quantity of ground a inwch 
greater quantity of that particular fort of animal 
food. The plenty not only obliges him to fell 
cheaper, but in coiifcquence of theft: improve¬ 
ments he can afford to fell cheaper» for tf he 
could not afford it, the plenty would not be of 
long continuance. It has been probably in ihia 
manner th.at the introduftion of clover, turnips, 
carrots, cabbages, &c. has contributed to fink 
the common price of butchcr’s-n^at in the Lon¬ 
don market fomewhat below what it was about 


the beginning of the.laft century. , 
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1 Hf, hogj that finds hU food among urdurr^ 
_) and greedily devours many ttijigs rqedtcd by 
every other vteltri atiimal^ Uj* like |}oultry, ori* 
«i«aUy kept as a liavc-all. As long as the mnn- 
ber of fijch JuumaK which can thus f*c reared at 


little or no eapence*. is fully Aifficienc to fupply 
th'.* demand V this fort of butclver’s-swat comc» 
to market at a much lower ptice than any other. 
But when the dernand riles beyond what this 
quantity can Ibppiy, when- it becomes necelFafy 
to raife food on purpofe for feediag awl fatten¬ 
ing hogs^ in the fitme manner as for feeding and 
fattening other cattle, the price nccclTarily rifes, 
and becomes proporrionably either higher or 
lower than that of other biitciMfr*s-meat, accord¬ 
ing ai the nature ^ tlsc country, and the ftate of 
its agricialttn-c, happen to render the feeding of 
hogs more or lefs eaponfive ihah diat of other 
cattle. In Friince, according to Mr, Buftbn, the 
price of per k i* nearly equal to that of beef. In 
molt parts ot Great Brkain it is at prefent forine- 
★•hat higher, 

*1 HE great rife in the price both of hogs and 
poultry' htu in Great Britain been frequently im¬ 
puted to the dimmationr of the number of cot¬ 
tiers and other fiiaall occupiers of landj an 
event which has in every part of F,urope been. cKq 
imjuediace fore-runner of improvetnent tmd bet¬ 
ter culttvatiofi, but which at the fame time may 
have contributed to raife the price of thofe ai'- 
ttcles, both fomewhat fooncr*and fomewhat faftei: 
than it would otherwife have tUcn» As tSw 


poorclt 



jjOoreft family can often inairttain a cat or a dog, ® 
without any tapencc, fo the jxsOreft occupiers of <— 
land can commonly maintain a* few poultry, or a 
fow and a few pigs, at very little. The little 
offals of their own table, tlieir whey, fkimmed 
milk, and butter-milk, fupply thofe animals with 
a part of their food, and they find the reft in the 
neighbouring fields without doing any fcnfible 
damage to any body. By dlminilhing the num¬ 
ber of thofc fmall occupiers, therefore, tlie quan¬ 
tity of this fort of proviflons which is thus pro¬ 
duced at little or no expence, muft certainly have 
been a good deal diminifhed, and their prke 
muft confequently have been raifed both fboner 
and fafter than it would orherwife have rifen. 
Sooner or later, however, in the progrefs of iin- 
provement, it muft at any rate have rifen 'to the 
utmoft heighfto which it is capable of rifing} 

Of to the price which pays the labour and ex- 
penec of cultivating the land which fumifhes 
them with food as well as thefe are paid upon 
the grc*ater part of other cultivated land. 

Thb bufineft of the dairy, like the feeding of 
hogs and poultry, iS originally carried on as a 
fave-all. The cattle ncccfiarily kept upon the . 
fiarm, produce more milk than cither the rearing 
of their own young, or the confumption the 
farmcT^s family requires j and they produce moft 
at one particular feaft»n. But of all the produc¬ 
tions of land, milk is perhaps the moft pailh- 
able: In the warm fcafon, when it is moft 
abundant, it irill fcarce keep four-and-twenty 
hours. The farmer, by making it into frclh 
A a a butter. 
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j'”' butter, ftores a fniall part of it for a week : by 
making it into fait butter, for a year; and by 
making it into chcefe, he ftores a much greater 
part of it for itvcral year;. Part of ail chefe is 
referved for the ufc of his own family, ’I'he reft 
goes to marl:‘ t, in order to find the beft price 
which is to be had, and which can fcarce be fo 
low as to difeourage him from fending thither 
wliatevcr is over and above the ufc of his own 
family, Jf it is very low, indeed, he will be 
likely to manage his dairy in a very Jlovcnly and 
dirty manner, and will fcarcc perhaps think it 
worth while to have a particular rtwm or build* 
ing on purpofe for it, but will fiifFer the bufincfs 
to be carried on amidlt the fmokc, filth, and 
naftinefs of his ow'ii kitchen j as was the cafe of 
ainioft all the farmers dairies in Scotland thirty 
or forty years ago, and as is the cafe of many of 
them Itill, 1 he fame caufes which gradually 
t;\Uc the price of butcher’s-meat, the increafe of 
the demand, and, in confcquencc of the im¬ 
provement of the country, the diminution of the 
quantity whicli can be fed at little, or no ex- 
pcncc^ raife, in the fame manner, that of the 
produce of the dairy, of which the price natu- 
rally ronncAs with that of butchcr’s-meat, or 
^viih the cxpcnce of feeding cattle. The in* 
cre.ife cl price pays for more labour, care, and 
flcanlinefs. The dairy becomes more worthy of 
the farmers attention, and the quabiy of. jts 
piodu(;c gradually improves. The price at laft 
gets ib high that it becomes worth while to em¬ 
ploy ibmc oi the inoll fertile and beft cultivated 

lands 
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lands in feeding cattle rherrly for the purpofc of ® 
the dairy j and when it has got to this height, it 
ciinnoc well go higher. If it did, more land 
would foon be turned to this puq)ofc. It fecms 
to have got to thir height through the greater 
part of ifngland, where much good land is com¬ 
monly employed in this manner. If you except 
the neighbourhood of a few ronfidcrablc towns, 
it feems not ypt to have got to this height any 
where in Scotland, where common fanners fel- 
doin employ-much good land in railing food for 
cattle rnerdy for the purpofc of the dairy. The 
price of tJic produce, though it has rrfen very 
conndcnnbly within tliefc few years, is probably 
ttill roo low to admit of ir. The inferiority of 
the qualiiy, irideed, compared with that of the 
produce of Englifli dairies, is fully equal to that 
of the price. But this inferiority of quality is, 
perhaps, rather the effeft of this lownefs of price 
than the caufe of it. Though the quality was 
much better, the greater part of what is brought 
to market could not, I apprehend, in the prefent 
circumffanccs of the country, be difpofed of at a 
much better price; and the prefent price, it is 
probable, would not pay the expence of the land 
and labour necelTary for producing a much bet¬ 
ter quality. Through the greater part of Eng¬ 
land, notwithftmding the fuperiority of price, 
the dairy is not reckoned a more profitable em¬ 
ployment of land chan the raifing of com, or the 
fattening of cattle, the two great objeifs of agri¬ 
culture. Through the greater part of Scotland, 
therefore, it cannot yet be even fo profitable, 

A a j Thi 
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®The lands of no country, it is evident, c^n 

•—J ever be complcatly cultivated and improved, till 

once the price of every produce, which humar> * v 
induftry is obliged to raife upon them, has got 
fo high as to pay for the cxpencc of compleat 
improvement and cultivation. In order to do 
this, the price of each particular produce muft 
be fufficient, firft, to pay the rent of good corn 
land, as it is that which reguiatcs,the rent of the 
grearer part of other cultivated land j and, fc- 
condly, to pay the labour and cxpence of the 
fanner as well as they arc comnionly paid upon 
good corn-land; or, in othci words, to replace 
with the ordinary profits the (lock which he cm- 
ploys about It. TIus rife in the price of each 
particular produce, muft evidently be previous 
to the improvement and cultivation of the land 
which is deftined for raifing it. Gain is the end 
of ail improvement, and nothing could defm e 
that name of which lofs was to be the ncccflary’ 
confcqucnce. But lofs muft be the neceflary 
confequence of improving land for the fake of a 
produce of which the price could never bring 
bock the cxpencc. If the compleat improve¬ 
ment and cultivation of the country be, as it 
xrwft certainly is, the greateft of all publick ad¬ 
vantages, this rife in the price of all thofc differ¬ 
ent forts of rude produce, inftead of being con- 
fidered as a publick 'Calamiry, ought to be re¬ 
garded as the necelEiry tdrcitinner and atceaid- 
ant of the greateft of all pubHck advantages. 

Titfs rife too in the nominal or money-price 
of all tiolc different forts of rude produce hat 

been 
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been the cficft, not of any degradation in tfce 
value of filvcr, but of a >rifc in their real price. 
f ^' They have become worth, not only a greater 
' quaiuiiy of filver» but a greater quantity of la* 
hour and fubfiftcncc than before. At it cofts a 
greater quantity of iabour and fubliilence to 
bring them to market, lb v-dien they arc brought 
thitbeTi they reprclcnt or are cquUraknt to a 


greater quantity. 





Third Sort. 

Toe third and lafl fort of rude produce, of 
which the price natuf aUy rifes in the progrefs of 
improventent, is that in which the efficacy of 
human induftry, in augn^nting the quantity, is 
either limited or uncertain. Though the rca^ 
price of this fort of rude producie, therefore, na¬ 
turally tends to rife in the progrefs of improve¬ 
ment, yet, according as different accidents hap¬ 
pen to render the efforts of human induftry more 
or left fucccfslul in augmenting the quantity, it 
may happen Ibthetimcs even to fall, fometimet 
to continue the fame in very different periods of 
improvement, and Ibrnetinics to rile more or lef» 
in the fame period. 

are fomc ,lbj:t»of rude produce v».hich 
nature has rendered a kind p( ajqieodagea 
other forts i fo that the quanriiy «f the ooc 
which .any ;Countr)’ can afford, is ncccipu-Uy lir 
mited by that of the other. The quantity of 
ivool or of law hides, for example, which any 
A a 4 country 
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ccHiqtry can aiFord, is ncceflarilp liniited by the 
number of great and fmall cattle that are kept 
in ,it. The ftatc of'.ts improvement, and the 
iJ^turft of its agriculture, again ncccffarily deter¬ 
mine tltis number. 

. Tua fame caufes, which, in .the progrefi of 
in)provcm«nt, gradually raifc the price of.but- 
clier’s-ineaii Ihould have tlw fame efteft, it may be 
thought, upon the prices ol wool ahd raw hictes^ 
and raifc them too nearly in the fame proportion! 
It probably would be fo, if in the rude begin- 
nings of improvement the market for the latter 
.coromqdlties .waa confuted within as narrow 
bounds as thi« for the former. But the extent 
of their refpedfive markets IS commonly ex¬ 
tremely diflerMt. 

IiIb market for butcher’s-meat is almoft 
confined to the country which pm- 
eipccs^ it. Ireland, and fomc part of Britllh 
Atntrica indeed, carry on a confidcrablc trade in 
/alt provifl^onM but they aix, I believe, the only 
countries in the commercial world which do fo, 
or which cx])ort to other countries any confider- 
of their butchcr’s-meat- 
•Thx marl^i for wool and raw hides, on the 
.contrary^ is in the rude beginnings of iinprove- 
njcni very feldom confined to the country which 
produces them. They can eafily be trahfported 
to diftant countries, wool without any prrfj^arB- 
tton, and raw hides with very lirtle and as th«!y 
VC the materials of-many manufaftures, the in- 
duftry of other countries may occafion a dcojnrtd 

for 



for them, through; that of the countr}’ which pro- ** 


duces thsiTi might not roccafion any. 

Im count;*ies UJ cultivated, and tfirrefore but 
thinly inhabited, the price of the wbol hnd the 
hide bears always a much greater proportion to 
that of the whole beaft, than in Countries where, 
improvcinent and population being further ad¬ 
vanced, there is more demand fw butcher’s- 
i-nbac. Mr. Home obferve*, that in the Saxon 
times, tlic Secce w.-is cflimsted at two-fifths of 
the value of the wliule (hcep, Snd that this wiu 
imKh above the prrtportiorf bf its prefent cfiinia- 
lion. In fiitie provin( 5 cs of Spain, I have been 
alFurod, the ftiecp is frequently killed merciy for 
the fake of the lleecc and the tallow. The car- 
cafe is often left to rot upon the ground,'or to 
be devoured by hearts and birds of piry. If this 
fotuetimes happens even ih Spain, it happens al- 
motl cbotVantly in Chili, at liuenos Ayres, and 
in many other parrs of Spanifli Amertca, where 
die homed cattle are almoft cortftantiy killed 
rticrely'fbr ihe fake of the hide and the tallfw. 
I'his too iifcd m 'happen nlmoft cohftantly in 
Hifpaiiiola, w'hile it was infefted by the Buc¬ 
caneers, and before the fcttlemenr^ improve¬ 
ment, and populoufnefs-of the French planta¬ 
tions (which now extend round the coart of al- 
irtort tiie whole wertern half of the iOand) had 
giveti feme value to the cattle of the Spaniards, 
who ftill continue to {joflbf’t, not only the eaftCrn 
pa,T of the coart, but the whole inland and 
gtountainaus part of the country. 

Thouci* 
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-Tnovoit i/j thc jMCogrela of improvement and 
population, the.price of the whole bead necefla- 
rily riles, yet tiie price of the carcafe is likely to 
be mucJi. more affciled by dvis rile than that of 
the wool and the hide. The market for the car- 
cafe, being in the Hide ftate of focicty eonlinod 
klways to the country which produces it, •muft 
neceEarily be octended in proportion to the im¬ 
provement nnd population of that country, Btn 
the market for the wool and the hides evco of a 
barborout, country often extending to the whole 
cojf>increi{kl world, it can very ieklom be cn- 
hirgcd in the f«ne proportion. The ftote of the 
whole commercial world can .feldom be much 
affofted by the improvement of arry particular 
country j and the market for fucb eoinmodkica 
may ixmani the fanie or very nearly the fame, 
after fuch irupruvemems, as before. It fbould, 
however, in tlie natural courfc of things ratlter 
upon the whole be fomewhat extended in confe- 
tjucnce of them. If the manufaflsves, efpe- 
rially, of which thole commodities are the mate¬ 
rials, fbutUd ever come to liourtfh in the coun¬ 
try, the insrkec, though U might not be much 
calorged, would at lead be brought much nearer 
to cJic place of growth than before | and the 
price of thufe materials might at lead be in- 
creafed by what had ufually been tlic expence of 
tranlportihg rheni to didant countries. Though 
it might not rife therefore in the ftune proper-* 
tiun OS that of butoher’s-meav it ought na¬ 
turally to rife iomewhatj and it ought ccnAtnly 
i)Ot to f'dl. 

Itf 
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Ik England, however, notwithftandiiig the ® 
flour! Ihing ftaee of its woollen mamifaidturc, the ■— 
price of Englifli wool has fallen very coiificlerably 
fince the time of Edward III. There arc msmy 
auihentick records which demonftrate tEit during 
the reign of that prince (towards the middle of 
the fourteenth century, or about r.l39) what was 
reckoned the moderate and reafonable price of 
the tod or twenty-eight pounds of Hngiifh wool 
was not lefs than ten fliiliings of the ntoney of 
thofe times containing, at the rate of twenty- 
pence the ounce, fix ounces of filver Tower- 
weight, equal to about thirty fliiilings of our 
prefent money. In the prefent times, one-and- 
twenty fitUlings the tod may be reckoned a good 
price for very good ICnglilh wool. The money- 
price of wool, therefore, in the time of Ed¬ 
ward in, was to its money-price in the prefent 
times as ten to feven. The fuperiority of its 
real price was ftill greater. At the rate of fix 
fiiillings and eight-pence the quarter, ten Ihil- 
lings was in ihoie antient times tlic price of 
twelve bulhels of wheat. At the rate of twenty- 
eight (hillings the quarter, one-and-twenty 
Ihil lings is in the prcl'em times the price of fix 
bufhels only. The pro^xirtion between the real 
prices of antient and modern times, therefore, 
is as twelve to fix, or as two to one. In thofe 
antient times a tod of wool would have pur- 
ebafed twice the quantity of fubfillence which it 
will purebafe at prelent $ and confeqitently twice 

* Sre Small'» Menolri of Wool, rol. i> e. 5, 6 , sad 7; 
jlfo, rot. ii- c. 176. 
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ibb qiidmity bfl labour, if the real reconiptncc 
of labour had been the fame in'both periods, 

Tmis dcfTrsdation both in the real and noml-» 
nal ^*a!tie of wool, could never have happened 
in confequence of the natural courfc of things. 

It has accordingly been the effeft of violence and 
artifice: Firft, of the abfoluic prohibition of 
exfjorting wool from England i Secondly, of the 
pcrmt/Tion of importing it from Spiiin duty free ; 
"I'hirdly, of the jirohibirton of exporting it from 
Ireland to any other country but England. Iti 
confequenec of thefc regulations, the market for 
Eifglifli wool, ihltead of being fomewhat extend¬ 
ed in confcquencc of the improvement of Eng¬ 
land, has been confined to the home market, 
where the \?6ol offcveral other countries is al¬ 
lowed to come into competition with it, and 
tviiere thatiOf Ireland is forced I'liro conijictition 
with it. As tiic woollen manufaflitres too of 
Ireland are fully as much difuouraged as is con- 
litienr with joftice and tair dealing, the Irifh can 
work up but a fmall part of their mvn wool at 
home, and are, therefore, obUged to fend a 
greater pnqxirtioii of it to Great Britain, the 
only market they are allowed. 

I RAVE not been'ableto find anyfueh authefttiek 
retfOrds concerning the price of raw hides'in an- 
tient titties. Wtxd was commonly paid as -a 
fiiblidy to the king, and its valuation in that fub- 
fidy afctrtains, at lead in fome degree, w-hat was 
its ordinary price. But this feems not to hove 
been the cafe with raw hides. Fleetwood, how¬ 
ever, from an account in 14a,, between the prior 
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®f Eurccfter Oxford and one of his canons, gives ® 
us their price, at leait as it was ftated, upon 
that particular occafion; viz. five ox hides at 
twelve (hillings) five cow hides at ftven (hillings 
and direc pence) thirty-fix (heep (kins of two 
years old at nine (hillings; fixieen .calves (kins 
at two (hillings. In 1425, twcl^^^Eiillinga con¬ 
tained about the fame quantity of filver ai. four- 
and-twcncy (hillings of our prefent money. An 
ox hide, therefore, was in this account yaluetl at 
the fame quantity, of filver as 4/, ^s of our 
preient money. Its nominal price was a 'good 
deal lower than at prefent. Eut at the rate of 
fix (hillings and eight-pence the quartei, twelve 
(hillings would in thofc times iiavc purchalcd 
fourteen, bulhels and four^fifths of a bufhel of 
wheat, which, at three and fix-pence the bu(hcl, 
would in the prefent times coft 51 /. j^d.. An ox 
hide, therefore, would in thofc times have pur- 
chafed as much corn as ten (hillings and three¬ 
pence would purehafe at prefent. Its real value 
was equal to ten (hillings and tlircc-pencc of our 
prefent money. In thofc antient times, when 
the cattle were half ftaxvcd during the greater 
p.att of the winter, wc cannot fuppufe that they 
were of a very large fizc An ox hide w hich 
weighs four (lone of fixxcen pounds averdupors, 
is not in the prefent times reckoned a bad one j 
and in thofc antient times would probably have 
been reckoned a very good one. But at half a 
ernwD the^ ftonc, which at this moment (Fe¬ 
bruary, 1773} f underftand <0 be the common 
a hide would at prefent C9ft only lei) 
i (hillings. 
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B 0^0 R Though in nominal price, thereforej 

I is higher in the prefcnt than it was in thofe an- 
ttent timet, its real price, the real quantity of 
fubfiftencc which it will purchafe or command. 

Is rather fomewhat lower. The price of cow 
hides, as rtsted in the above account, is nearly 
in the common proportion to that of ox hides, 

Thai of iheep fltins is a good deal a^vc iti 
They had probably been fold with the wool. 
That of calves (kins, on the contrary, is greatly 
below it. In countries where the priceof cattle is 
vrrylow, the calves, which are not intended to be 
rciued in order to keep up the (lock, are generally 
killed very young! as was the cai'e in Scotland 
twenty or thirty years ago. It faves the milk, 
which their price would not pay for. Their 
Ikins, therefore, are commonly good for little. 

The price of raw hides is a good deal lower 
at prefeivc than it was a flew years agoj owing 
probably to the caking o(F the duty upon feal 
fkins, and to the allowing, for a limited time, 
the importation of raw hides from Ireland and 
from the plamattons duty free, which was done 
in 1769. Take the wiiole of the prefcnt century 
at an average, their real price has probably 
been fttmewhai higher than it was. in thofe ari- 
tient times. The nature of the commodity 
renders it not quite fo proper for being mnf- 
ported to diftant markets as wool. It fulFers 
more by keeping. A faked hide ii reckoned 
inferior to a frelh one, and fdls for a lower price. 

This circumftance muft neceflarily have feme 
tendency to fink the price of raw hides produced 
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in a country which docs not mamifaiShirc them, 
but is obliged to erport thenij and compara- 
rively to railc that of tlioft produced in a coun¬ 
try which docs manufaiftupc rhetd. It mufl: 
have fome tendency to fink clKir price in a bar-^ 
barous^ ami to raife it in an improval and inanu- 
fafturing country. It iTiuft have had (bme ten¬ 
dency thcrefon: to fink it in diiticnt, 'and to raife 
it in modern times. Our tanners befides have 
not been quite fo fuccefsful as our clothiers, in 
convincing the wifdom of the nation, that the 
ftfety of the cotnmonwealeh depends upon the 
profperityof their particular mflnufadture. They 
have accordingly bwn much Ids favoured. The 
exportation of raw hides has, indeed, been pro¬ 
hibited, and declared a nuifance: but their im¬ 
portation from foreign eoontrh-s has been fob- 
jeiled to adtit)*! and though this duty has been 
taken off fioni thofe of Ireland and the planta¬ 
tions (for die limited time of five years only), yet 
Ireland has not been confined to die nurk« of 
Great Britain for tlic fak of its furplus hides, ot 
of thofe which are not inanufaSured at home; 
The hides of common .cattle have but wirhio 
thefc few years been put among tiie enumerated 
commodities which the plantations can fend no¬ 
where but to the mother country'} neither has 
the coinmcrcc of Ireland bi‘en in this cafe op- 
preffed hitherto, in order to fupport the m.ami- 
faftures of Great Britain. 


WMAtBysa regulations tend to fink the price 
either of wool or of mw hides below what it 
naturally would be, muft, in an iarproveti and 
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cuItivatcJ country, have fomc tendency to raife 
-> the price of biitcber's-nicat. The price both of 
the great and fniall cattle, which are fed on im¬ 
proved and cultivated land, mu ft be fufficient to 
pay the rent which the landlord, and the prolit 
which the farmer has rcafon to expeft from im¬ 
proved and cultivated land. If it is not, they 
will foon ccafe to feed them. Whatever part of 
this price, therefore, is not. paid by the wool 
and the hide, mull be prid by the carcafe. The 
Ida there is paid fur the one, the more imift be 
paid for the other. In what manner this price is 
to be divided upon the din'crent parts of the 
bcail, is indifferent to the landlords and fanners, 
provided it is all paid to them. In an improved 
and cultivated country, therefore, their intcreft 
as landlords and fanners cannot be much afFcctcd 
by fuel) regulations, though ‘their intcreft as 
ccnfun)crs may, by the rife in the price of pro* 
vlftons. It would be ttuitc otherwife, however, 
in an unimproved and uncultivated country, 
where the greater part of the lands could be 
applied to no other purpofe bur the feeding of 
cact'c, and where the \vool and the hide made 
the principal part of the value of thofe cattle. 
Their intcicll ns landlords and farmers would in 
this calc be %'’cry deeply affcifted by fuch regula¬ 
tions, ,ind their intcreft as confumers very litik'. 
The tall in the price of the w'ool and the hide, 
would not in this cafe raife the price of the car.- 
cafci bccaufe the greater part of the lands of the 
country being applicable to no other purpefe 
but the feeding of cattle, the ^me number would 
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ftiii continue to be fed. The f&me quatitity of 
butchcrVmeat would ftUl come to tnarket. The 
demand for it 'Would be no greater than before. 
Its price, therefore, would be the fame aa be.* 
forp; The whole price of cattle would fall, and 
along with it both the rent and the proKt of all 
thofe lands of which cattle was the principal 
produce* that is,, of the greater part of the lands 
of the country. The perpetual prohibition of 
the exportttion of wool, which is commonly, but 
very falfely, aferibed to Edward 111* would, 
in the then cifcuritilanccs of the country, have 
been the mofl: deftruftive regulation which could 
well have been thought of. It would nos only 
iiave reduced the adtiial value of tiie greater part 
of the lands of' the kingdom, but by reducing 
the price of the moll important fpccies of Imall 
tattle, it would have retarded very much its fub- 
Jequent impfovement; 

The wool of Scotland fell very cofifidcrably 
in its price in confequence of the union with 
£nglaml, by which it was excluded from the 
.greit market of Europe, and confined to the 
naiTow one of Great Britain. T he value of the 
igreatJcr part of the lands in the fouchern counttes 
ot Scotland, whicli arc chiefly a fliccp countrj’, 
would have been very deeply affif'ftcd by thii 
cveot, had not the rife tn the price of butcher s- 
meat fully compenfated the fall in thcpr'.cc 'oi 
Wool. 

As the efficacy of human indufiry, in in- 
creafoig the quantity cither of wool Or of raw 
hides, is limited* lb far as it depends upeto the 
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prO'Juce of the country where it is exerted j to rc 
is uncertain To far as it depends upon the pro¬ 
duce of other countries. It fo far depends, no: 
fo much upon the quantity which they produce, 
as upon that which they do not manufaflurct 
and upon the reftrairtts which they may or may 
not think proper to impofe upon the exportation 
of this fort of rude produce. Thefe circum- 
ftances, as they are altogether independent of 
tiorneftick tnduftty, fo they neccffariiy render the 
efficacy of its efforts more or lefs uncertain. In 
nniUiplying this fort of rude produce, therefore, 
the efficacy of human induftry is not only limited, 
but uncertain. 

In- multiplying another very important fort of 
rude produce, the quantity of fiffi that is brought 
to market, it is Hkewife both linviied and un¬ 
certain. It is limited by the local fmiatlon of 
the country, by the proximity or dilVance of its 
dinfcrciit provinces from the fca, by the number 
of its lakes and rivers, and by what may be 
called the fertility or barrennefs of thofe feas, 
l.akcs and rivers, as to this fort of rude produce. 
As population incrcafes, as the annual produce 
of the lajid and labour of the country grows 
greater and greater, there come to be more 
buyers of filh, and thofe buyers too have a 
greater quantity and variety of other goods, or, 
■what is the fame thing, the price of a greater 
quantity and variety of other goods, to buy with. 
But it will generally be impoffible to fupply the 
great and" extended market without employing a 
quantity of labour greater than in proportion to 
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%hat had been requifitc for fupplying the narrow chap. 
and confined one. A nriarket which, from re-t — — y 
quiring only one choufand, comes to require 
annually ten thoufand ton of filh, can I'eldom be 
fuppiicd without employing more than ten times 
the quantity of labour which had before been 
fufiicient to fupply it. The filh muft generally 
be fought for at a greater dillance, larger velfek 
muft be employed, and more expen five machi¬ 
nery of every kind made ufe of. The real price 
of this commodity, therefore, naturally rifes in 
the progrcls of improvement. It has accord¬ 
ingly done fo, 1 believe, more or lefs in every 
country, 

Thoooh the fuccefs of a particular day's fijh- 
ing may be a very uncertain matter, yet, the 
local lituaiion of the country being fuppoled, 
the general efficacy of induftry in bringing a 
certain quantity of fifh to market, taking the 
courfc of a year, or of fcveral years together, it 
may perhaps be thought, is certain enough i and 
it, no doubt, is (b. As it depends more, how¬ 
ever, upon the local fituatlon of the country, 
than upon the ftate of its wealth and induftry« 
as upon this account it may in different countries 
be the fame in very different periods of improve¬ 
ment, and very different in the fame period t 
its connexion with the ftate of improvement is 
uncertain, and it is of this fort of uncertainty 
that 1 am here fpeaking. 

Im incrcAfing the quantity of the different mi- 
ncrais and metals which are drawn from the 
bowels of the earth, that of the more precious 
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Ji 0^0 K. ones particularly, tlic effrcacy of human inrluftry 
UM-y._I fecms not to be liraicetl, but to be altogether un¬ 

certain. 

The quantify of the precious metals which is 
tin be found in any countiy is not limited by any 
thing in its local fituation, fuch as the fenility 
or barrennefs of its own mines.- Thbfe luetalS- 
frequently abound in countries which- poflfcfs no 
mines. Their quantity in every particular coun¬ 
try feems to depend upon two dilFerent cirrum- 
ftancesj firft, upon its power of purchafing, upon 
the ft ate of its induftry, upon the annual produce 
of its land and labour, in confcqiiencc of which 
it can afford to employ a greater or a fmaller quan¬ 
tity of labour and {ubfiftetiCe in bringing or pur- 
chafihg Inch ftipcrfiuities aS ^Id ami filver, either 
from its owti mines or frSotH thofc of other coun¬ 
tries; and, fecondly, upon the fertility or bar- 
rcnncfs'of the mines which may happen at any 
particular time to ftipply the commercial world 
with thofe mcta!-i,' The quantity of thofc metals 
in the countries moft remote from the mines,, 
inuft be more or lefs affefted by this fertility or 
barrennefs, on account of the eafy and cheap 
tranlportation= of thofc metals, of their fmall 
bulk and great value. Their quantity in China 
and Indoftan muft have been more or lefs affeft- 
cd by the abundance of the mines of America. 

So far as their quantity in any particatlar coun^ 
try depends upon the former of rhofe ta« cir- 
cuniftahces (the power of pvirchafing), their real 
price, like that of all other luxuries and fuper- 
lluicies, is likely to rifc with the wealth and im¬ 
provement 
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provcrrjent of the country, and to fall with its 
poverty and depreffion. Countries which have a 
great quantit>’ of labour and fubfiftence to fpaie, 
can afford topurchafe any particular quantity of 
thole metals at the cxpflnce of a greater quantity 
of labour and fubfiftence, than countries which 


have Icfs to fpare. 

So far as their quantity in any particular coun¬ 
try depends upon the latter of thofe two circum- 
ftancesCthc fertility or barrennefs of the mines 
which happen to fupply the commercial world) 
iheir real price, the real quantity of labour and 
fubfiftence which they wiU purchafe or exchange 
for, will, no doubt, fink more or left in prot 
portion to the fertility, and rife in proiwrtion to 
•the barrennefs of thofe mines. 

The fertility or barrennefs of the mines, how¬ 
ever, which may happen at any particular time 
to fupply the commercial world, is a circum- 
ftance which, it Is evident, may have no fort of 
connection with the date of induftry in a parti¬ 
cular country, it feems even to have no very 
jicccffary connedion with that of the wocld in 
general. As arts and commerce, indeed, gra- 
dually fpread themfelves over a greater and a 
greater part of the earth, the feurch for new 
mines, being extended over a wider furface, 
may have fomewhat a better chance for being 
foccefsful, than when confined within narrower 
bounds. The difeovery of new mines, however, 
as the old ones come to be gradually exhaufted, 
is a matter of the greateft oncertainty, and fuch 
at no human Qsill or induftry can enfure. All 
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* * indications, it is acknowledged, are doubtful, 

and the actual dil'covery and fuccefsful working 
of a new mine can alone afcertain the reality of 
its value, or even of its exigence. In this fearch 
there feem to be no certain limits either to the 
poflTible fiiccefs, or to the poflible difappoint- 
menc of human induftry. In the courfe of a 
century or two, it is pofTible that new mines may 
be difeovered more fertile chan any that have 
ever yet been known } and it is juit cquaUy pof- 
fible that the molt fertile mine then known may 
be more barren than any that was wrought 
before the difeovery of the mines of America. 
Whether the one or the other of thofe two events 
may happen to take place, is of very little im¬ 
portance to the real wealth and profperity of the 
world, to the real value of the annual produce 
of the land and labour of mankind. Its nQ-> 
minal value, the quantity of gold and filver by 
which this annual produce could be exprefTcd or 
reprefented, would, no doubt, be very ditferenti 
but its real value, the real quantity of labour 
which it could purchafe or command, would be 
precifely the fame. A HiUling might in the one 
cafe rcprcCcpit no more labour chan a penny docs 
at prefen ti and a penny in the ocher might rc- 
prelent os much as a Ihtlling docs now. But in 
the one cafe he whq had a IhiUing in his pocket, 
would be no richer chan he who has a penny at 
prefent i and in the other he who had a penny 
would be jud as rich as he who has a Ihilling 
now. The cheapnefs and abundance of gold 
and niver pUtC| would be the foie advantage 
3 which 



which ihc world could derive from the one event, 
and the dcarnefs and fcarcity of thofc trifling 
fuperfluities the only inconvcniency it could 
fulFcr from the other. 



Conclufim of the Dl^rt^cn conteming the Variatiens 
in the Value of Silver. 


The greater part of the writers wlio have col- 
lefted the money prices of things in antlcnt 
times, feem to have confidercd the low money 
price of corn, and of goods in general, or, in 
other words, the high value of gold and fllvcr, 
as a proof, not only of the fcarcity of thofe metals, 
but of the poverty and.barbarifin of the country 
at the time when it took place. This notion is 
connefted with the fyflcm of political ceconomy 
which reprefents national wealth as confifting in 
the abundance, and national poverty in the 
fcarcity of gold and filverj a fyflem which I fliall 
endeavour to explain and examine at great lengUi 
in the fourth book of this cnquir>’. 1 lhall only 
obferve at prefent, that the high value of the 
precious metals can be no proof of the ptjverty 
or barbarifm of any particuUr country at the 
time when it took place. It is a proof only of 
the barrennefs of the mines which happened at 
that time to fupply the commercial world. A 
poor country, as it cannot afford to buy more, 
ib it Can as little afford to pay dearer for gold 
and filvcr than a rich one; and the value of thofe 
metals, therefore, is not likely to be higher in 
the former than in the latter. In China, a covin- 
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try much richer than any part of Europe, th« 
\'aliie of the precious metals h much higher than 
in any part of Europe. As the vealth of Europe, 
indeed, has increafcd greatly fmee the difeovery 
of the mines of America, fo the value of gold 
and filver has gradually dimini(hcd. This di¬ 
minution of their value, however, has not been 
owing to the increafe of the real wealth of Eu¬ 
rope, of the annual produce of its land and la¬ 
bour, but to the accidental difeovery of inorq 
abundant nuncs than any that were known be¬ 
fore. The increafe of the quantity of gold an^ 
filver in Europe, and the increafe of its manu- 
facltires and agriculture, arc two events which, 
diough they have happened nearly about the 
fame time, yet liave arifen from y^ry difTcrent 
caufes, and have fcarce any natural cunneftion 
with one another. The one has arifen from a 
mere accident, in which neither prudence nor 
policy either had or could have any fliai ci The 
other from the fall of the feudal fyfterti, and from 
the cftabiiflimcnt of a government which afford¬ 
ed to indullry, the only encouragement which it 
require.^, fome tolerable fccurity thk (i Hhalt 
enjoy the fruits of its own labour. Poland, 
where the feudal fyftein ftill continues to take 
place, is at this day as beggarly a country as it 
was before the difeovery of America. The 
money price of corn, however, has rifen; the 
real value of the precious metals Ii.ns fallen In 
Poland, in the fame manner as in other parts of 
Europe. Their quantity, therefore, muft have 
mcrcafcd there as in other places, and nearly in 
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the fane proportion to the annual produce of its 
Jand and labour. This iticreafe of the quantity *—-v—-* 
of thofe metals, however, has not, it feems, in- 
creafed that annual produce, has neither’ im¬ 
proved the inanufa<fturcs and agriculture of the 
country, nor mended the circumftanccs of its in¬ 
habitants. ' Spain and Portugal, the countries 
which ixjlfcfs the mines, are, after Poland, per¬ 
haps, two moft twrggarly countries in Euroi>c. 

The value of the precious metals, however, muft 
be lower in Spain and Portugal than in any other 
part of Europe i as they come from thofe coun¬ 
tries to all other parts of Europe, loaded, not 
pniy with a freight and an infurance, but with 
the expence of fmuggling, their exportation bc^ 
ing either prohibited, or fubjedled to a duty. 

In proportion to the annual produce of die land 
and labour, therefore, their quantity muft be 
greater in thofe countries than in any other part 
of Europe : Thofe countries, however, are 
poorer than the greater part of Europe. Though 
the feudal fyftcm has been alx>lilhcd in Spain 
and Portugal, it has not been fucceeded by a 
much better. 

As the low value of gold and filvcr, therefore, 
is no proof of the wealth and flourilhing ftatc of 
the country where it takes place j fo neither is 
their high value, or the low money price cirher 
of goods in general, or of corn in particular, any 
proof of its pKJverty and barbarifm. 

But though the low money price either of 
goods in gencr.il, or of corn in particular, be no 
proof of the poverty or barbarilin oi' the times, 
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^ the low mone^' price of fome particular foru of 
^—i goods, fuch as cattle, poultry, gatnc of all kinds, 
&C. in proportion tu that of corn, is a moft de- 
cifjvc one. It clearly demonftrates, firft, their 
great abundance in proportion to that of corn, 
and confequently the great extent of the land 
which they occupied in proportion to what was 
occupied by corn j and, fccondly, the low value 
of this land in jiroportion to that of corn land, 
and confequently the uncultivated and unlni- 
proved ftate of die far greater part of the lands 
of the country. It clearly demonftrates that the 
Hock and population of the country did not bear 
the fame proportion to the extent of its territory^ 
which they commonly do in civilized countries, 
and that focicty was at that time, and in that 
country, but in its infancy. From the high or 
low money price cither of goods in general, or 
of corn in particular, we can infer only that the 
mines which at that time happened to fupply the 
commercial world with gold and filvcr, were fer¬ 
tile or barren, not that the country was rich or 
poor. But from the high or low money-price of 
fome forts of goods in proportion to that of 
others, we can infer with a degree of probability 
that, approaches almoft to certainty, that it was 
rich or poor, that the greater part of its lands 
were improved or unimproved, and that it was 
either in a more or lels barbarous Hate, qr in a 
more or lefs civilised one, 

Anv rife in the money price of goods which 
proceeded altogether from the degradation of the 
value of fdver, would affc^l all forts of goods 
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equally, and raifc their price univcrfaJlr a third, 
or a founh» or a fifth part higher, according as 
filver happened to lofc a third, or a fourth, or a 
fifth part of its former value. Rue the rife in the 
price of provifioris, which has been the fubjedk of 
fi) much rcafoning and converfation, docs not 
affeft all forts of j rovilions equally. Taking 
the courfc of the prefent century at an average, 
the price of corn, it is acknowledged, even by 
thofc who account for this rife by the degrada¬ 
tion of the value of filver, has rifen much lefs 
than that of fome other forts of provifions. The 
rife in the price of thofc other forts of provifions, 
therefore, cannot be owing altogether to the 
degradation of the value of filver. Some other 
caufes mull be taken into the account, and thofc 
which have been above afligned, will, perhaps, 
without having rccourfc to the fuppofed degra¬ 
dation of the value of filver, fufficiently ex¬ 
plain this rife in thofc particulai forts of provi¬ 
fions of which the price has a^ually rifen in pro¬ 
portion to that of corn. 

As to the price of corn itfelf, it has, during 
the fixty-four firft years of the prefent century, 
and before the late extraordinary courfe of bad 
fc.afons, been fomewhat lower than it was during 
the fixty-four lall years of the preceding century. 
This fa£l is attclled, not only by the accounts of 
Windfor market, but by the pdblick fiars of ail 
the different counties of Scotland, and by the 
accounts of fcvcral different markets in France, 
which have been colledled with great diligence 
W)d fidelity by Mr. Mcflancc, and by Mr. Dupr^ 
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» 0^0 K dc St. Maur. Tlic evidence is more compleat 
^ than could well have been 6xi>cded in a matter 
which U naturally fo very dilScult to be afccr- 


rained. 

As to the high price of com during thefe laft 
ten or twelve years, it can be fufficiently ac- 
cuunted for from the badnefs of the feafons, 
without fuppo0iig any degradation in the value 


of filver. 

TUS Opinion, therefore, chat filver Is con¬ 
tinually linking in its value, I'cems not to be 
fovAided upon atiy good obfervations, either 
iTpbn the prices of com, or upon ihofe of other 
jtrovifionsv ■ ■ ‘ ■ 

Thj fame quantity of filver, it niiy, perhaps, 
be faiij, win in the preftrtt times, even accord¬ 
ing to tlic account which has been here given, 
piirchafe much fmaller quantity of feveraJ forts 
of proviftons than it would have done during 
fomc part of the lafii century j and to afcertaiii 
whether this change be owing to a rife in the 
value of thofc goods, or to a fall in the value of 
fiivcr, is only to eftabliJh a vain and ufeleis dif- 
tjnftion, which can be of no fort of fervice to 
the man who has only a certain quantity of filver 
to go to market with, or a certain tixed revenue 
in money. ■ I certainly do not pretend that the 
knowledge of this iU(lin»fiion will enable him to 
buy cheaper. It may not. however, upon that 
iceount be altogether ufcltfs. 

It may be of fome ttfe to the publick by afford¬ 
ing an eafy proof of the profperous condition of 
the country. If the rife in the price of lorn* 

forts 
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/brrs of provlfions be owing akogether to a tall ^ 
in the value of tilvcr, it ia owing ro a circum- u —j 
tiance from which nothing can be inierred but 
the fertility of the Atneiican mines. The real 
wealth of the country, die annual produce of its- 
land and labour, may, notwithftandmg this cir- 
comilance, be cither gradually declining, as in 
Vortupaland Poland ^ or gradwally advancing, as 
in moll other parts of Europe. But if this rife in 
she price of fome forts of provifions be owing to 
a rife in the real value of the land which pro¬ 
duces them, to its incfcafcd fertility j or, in 
confrqtience of more cxiaided improvement and 
good cultivation, to its having been rendered fit 
lor pTotltfcing corn> it is owing to a ctreum- 
ftance which indicates in the clcareft manner the 
profperous and advancing Bate of the country. 

The land contliwtcs by fer the greatt B, the tnoft 
important, and the moft durable part of the 
wealth of every extenfivc country. It may furely 
be of feme ufe, or, at Icsft, it may give feme fa- 
tisfaftion to the Publick, to Imve fe decifivc a 
proof of the increafing value of by far the great- 
eft, the moft important, and the moft durable 
part of its wealth. 

It may too be of feme ufe to the Poblick in 
Teguletirtg the pecuniary reward of feme of its 
inferior fervants. If this rife in the price of 
feme forts of proanfions be owing to a fall in the 
value of filver, their pecuniary reward, provided 
it was not too large before, ought certainly to 
he augjnentcd in proportion to the extent of 
this fall. If it is not augmented, their real re- 
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compencc will evidently be fo much dimlni/hecli 
But if this rife of price is owing to the increafed 
vjlue» in confequcnce of the improved fertility 
of the land which produces fuch provifions, it 
becomes a much nicer matter to judge either in 
what proportion any pccuniarj' reward ought to 
be augmented, or whether it ought to be aug¬ 
mented at all. The eatenfion of improvement 
and cultivation, as it necclTUrily raifes more or 
lei's, in proportion to the price of corn, that of 
every fort of animal food, fo it as neccffarily 
lowers that of, I believe, every fort of vegetable 
food. It raifes the price of animal food ; bc- 
caufe a great part of the land which produces it, 
being rendered fit for producing corn, mull: af¬ 
ford to the landlord and fanner the rent and 
profit of corn-land. It lowers the price of vege¬ 
table foodi becaulc, by increafing the fertility of 
the land, it iiicrcaii'S its abundance. The im¬ 
provements of agriculture too introduce many 
forts of vegetable food, which, requiring Id’s 
land and not more labour than corn, come nruch 
cheaper to market. Such are potatoes and maize, 
or what is called Indian corn, the two moll im¬ 
portant improvements which the agriculture of 
I'.iirope, perhaps, which Europe itfclf, has received 
from the great extcnfion of its commerce and na¬ 
vigation. Many forts of vegetable food, befides, 
which in the rude Hate of agriculture are con- 
tiiied to the kitchen-garden, and raifed only by 
the fpadc, come in its improved Hate to be in¬ 
troduced into common fields, and to be raifed 
bv the plough: fuch as turnips, carrots, cab¬ 
bages. 
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bagcs, &c. If in die progrefs of improve¬ 
ment, therefore, the real price of one fpccics of 
food neceffarily rifes, that of another as necelTa- 
rily falls, and it becomes a matter of more 
nicety to judge how far the rife in the one may 
be compenfated by the fall in the other. When 
the real price of butcher’s-meat has once got to 
its height (which, with regard to every fort, 
except, perhaps, that of hogs flcfli, it Teems to 
have done through a great part of England, 
more than a century ago), any rife which can af¬ 
terwards happen in that of any other fort of ani¬ 
mal food, cannot much affcfl the circumdances 
of the inferior ranks of people. The circum- 
ftancet of the poor through a great part of Eng¬ 
land cannot furely be fo much didrclTed by any 
rife in the price of poultry, filh, wild-fowl, or 
Tcnifon, as they n»ull be relieved by the fall in 
that of poutocs. 

In the prefent fcafon offcarcity the high price 
of corn no doubt didrclTes the poor. But in 
times of moderate plenty, when corn is at its or¬ 
dinary or average price, the natural rife in the 
price of any other fort of rude produce cannot 
much affeft them. They fuffer more, perhaps, 
by the artificial rife which has been occafioncd by 
uxes in the price of feme manufai5hired commo¬ 
dities i as of fait, foap, leather, candles, malt, 
beer, and ale, &c. 
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if the Phgf^i of litifrwmeni upon the real 
Vrite of ManufaHures, 


TT is the, nitiiral effeft Cif iinpmvcmefvt, how- 
ever, to diminifh gradually the real price of 
almoft all inanufaftures. That of the manufac¬ 
turing workniannaip diminiflies, perhaps, in alt 
of them without cttception. , In conl'equcnce of 
bener machinery, of greater dexterity, and of a 
more proper divifion and diftribution of work, 
all of which arc the naniral cfFcfts of improve¬ 
ment, a much fmallcr quantity of labour be¬ 
comes requifite for eitccuriog any particular 
piece of work j and though, in confcqucnce of 
the flourifhing circumftances of the fociety, the 
real price of labour IhouUl rife very confiderably, 
ycr the great diminution of the quantity will ge¬ 
nerally much more than compenfate the greateft 
rife which can happen in the price.. 

Thers arc, indeed, a few manufadures, in 
which the neerffary rife in the real price of the 
rude materials will more than compenfate all the 
advantages which improvement can introduce 
into the execution of the work. In carpenters 
and joiners work, and in the coarfer fon of cabi¬ 
net work, the ncceffary rife in the real price of 
barren timber, in confcqucnce of the improve¬ 
ment of land, will inorc than comj.K-nfatc ail the 
advantages which can be derived from the bell 
machincty, the greateft dexterity, and the moft 
proper divifion and diftribution of work. 
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Bur in all cafes in which the real price of the 
rude matcriftls either does not riil* at all, or does 
not ri(e very iiuch,, that of the iiiatiufaftured 
commodity finks very confiderably. 

This diminution of price has, in the courfc of 
the pteletvt and preceding century, been moft re- 
nurkable in thofe manufa^ures of which the 
materials arc the coarfer nvctals. A better move¬ 
ment of a watch, than about the middle of the 
iaft century could have been bought for twenty 
pounds, may now perhaps be had for twenty 
fhiliingi. In the work of cutlers and lockfmtths, 
in all the toys which arc made of the coari'er 
metals, and in all thofe goods which arc com¬ 
monly known by the n.mic of Birmingham and 
Sbc/ficid ware, there has been, during the fame 
period, a very great redudion of price, though 
not altogether lb great as in watch-work. It 
has, however, been fufficient to aflonilli the 
workmen of every other part ot Euro|K, who in 
many cafes acknowledge that they can produce 
no work of equal goodnefs for double, or even 
for triple the price. There arc perhaps no mi' 
nufai^res in v/hich the divifioti of labour can be 
carried further, or in which the machinery em¬ 
ployed admits of a greater variety of improve¬ 
ments, than thofe of which the materials are the 
coarfer metals. 



CHAP. 

XI. 



Ik tl« clothing manufailurc there has, during 
the fame period, been no fuch fcnfible redu^ion 
of price. The price of fuperfinc cloth, I have 
been affured, on the contrary, has, within thefe 
five-and-twenty or thirty years, rifen locncwhat 
VoL. I. C c io 
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in proportion to its quality} ut^ing, it was faitl, 
to a conltilerable rife in the price of the mate¬ 
rial, which confifts altogether of Spaniili wool. 
That of the Yorkfhire cloth, which is made al¬ 
together of Englilh wool, is laid indeed, during 
the courle of the prefent century, to have fallen 
a good deal in proportion to its quality. Qua¬ 
lity, however, is fo very difputable a matter, 
that I look upon all information of thiskindias 
fomewhat uncertain. In the clothing manu- 
fa^re, the divifion of labour is nearly the fame 
now as it was a century ago, and the machinery 
employed is not very dtderent.. There may, 
however, have been lome fmatl improvements in 
both, which may have occahoned fome reduftlun 
of price. 

But the reduction will appear much more fen- 
fible and undeniable, if we compare the price of 
this manufofhire in the prefent times with what 
it was in a much remoter period, towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, when the labour was 
probably much lefs fubdtvided, and the ma- 
chiner)' employed much more tmperfcft than it 
is at prefent. 

Iv 1487, being the 4th of Henry VII. It was 
enacted, that ** wholbever fhall fell by retail a 
broad yard of .the fineft fcarlet grained, or of 
other grained cloth of the ftncll making, 
above Rxteen (hillings, (hall forfeit forty (h)U 
lings for every yard fo fold." Sixteen (hil¬ 
lings, therefore, containing about the fame 
quantity of Giver as four-anvl-twenty (hillings of 
our prefent money, was, at that time, reckoned 
7 not 
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hot an iinrcafonablc price for a yard of the fined 
doth ; and as this is a fumptuary iaw, fuch 
c’othi it is probable, had ufually been fold 
fomewlut dearer. A guinea may be icckoncd 
the higheft price in the prcfcat titnes, Kven 
though the quality of the clodis, therefore, 
fiiuuld be fiippofed equal, and that of the prefent 
times is mod probably much fuperior, yet, even 
-upon this I'uppolition, the money price of the 
fined doth appears to have been confiderabiy re¬ 
duced fmcc the end of the fifteenth century. But 
its real price has been tiuch more reduced. Six 
drillings and eight-pence was then, and long 
afterwards, reckoned the average price of a quar¬ 
ter of wheat. Sixteen Ihillings, therefore, was 
the price of two quarters and more than three 
budels of wheat. Valuing a quarter of wheat 
in the prclVnt times at eight-ajul-twenty Ihillings, 
the real price of a yard of fine cloth mud, in 
thole lirtH-i, have been equal to at lead three 
pounds fix duUings and fixpence of our prefent 
money. The man who bought ir mud have 
parted widi the command of a quantity of la¬ 
bour and fubfidence equal to what that fum 
would purchafe tn the prefent times. 

Till rcduldion in the real price of the coarl'c 
manufadure, though confidcrable, has not been 
fo great as in that of the fine. 

In 146.'?, beir.g the jd of Edward IV. it was 
enaded, that ** no fervant in huibandry, nor 
** common labourer, nor fcrv.int to any artificer 
•* inhabiting out of a city or burgh, fhall ufi: or 
** wear in their cloathing any cloth above tvio 
C c a " fliillings 




, * 0^0 K. *1 lliillings the broad yard/’ In the jd of 
■i—v~—' Kdw.ird IV, two contained very nrar- 

ly the fame quantity of ftlvcr as four of our 
pi-fenr money. But the Yorkftiire cloth which 
is now fold at four (hillings Uie yard, is probably 
much ftipcrior to .iny that was then made for the 
wearing of the very pooreft order of common 
fervanta. Even the money price of their cloath- 
ing, therefore, may, in pioportion to the qua¬ 
lity, lie Ibmewluc cheaper in the prefent than it 
was in thoie antient times. The real price is 
certainly a good deal cheaper. Ten pence was 
then reckoned what is crtlied the moderate and 
rcafoiuble price of a bullicl of wheat. Two 
Ihilltngs, therefore, was the price of two bulhels 
and near two pecks of wheat, which in the 
prrfent times, at three (hrllinga and fixpence 
the bufljcl, would be worth eight 0)tilings and 
nine-pence. For a yard of this cloth the poor 
fetvant mull have parted with the power of pur- 
charing a quantity of fubftllrciice equal to what 
eight fliitlings and nine-pence would purchafe 
In the prefent times. This is a fumpiuary law 
too, redraining the luxury and extravagance of 
tlu; jioor. 'l iveir cloathing, therefore, had com¬ 
monly bcci' much more expcnfive, 

1 HH liunc order of people arc, by the liiine 
I iw, prohibited from wearing hofe, of which the 
price fhould exceed fourteen-pence the pair, 
equal te> about e;ght-«nd-twenty pence of our 
prdent money. Bur fourteen-pence was in thofe 
times the price of a btilhel and near two [xeksof 
wheat i which, in the prefent times, at three and 
4 lixpcuce 




fixpcnce the bufhel, would coft five ihillings ami 
tbrt (.•-pence. We Ihoitid in the preWnt time* 
confidcr this as a very high price for a pair of 
liockings to a fervant of the poorelt and lowed 
order. He tnuft, however* in thofc times have 
paid what was really equivalent to this price for 
tJjcm. 

In the time of Edward IV. the art of knit¬ 
ting dockings was probably not known in any 
part of Europe. Their hofc were made of com¬ 
mon cloth, which may have been one of the 
riufc-s of their deurnefs. The full perfotv that 
wore dockings in England is faid to have been 
tdueen Elizabeth. She received them as a pre» 
lent from the Spaniih ambaflador. 

Both tn the coarfc and in the fine wooUtn 
ntanufadure, the machinery employed was much 
more incperfrcl in thofe antient, than it is in the 
prefent times. It has fmec received three vf.y 
capital improvements, befides, prob.ibly, many 
fnuller ones of which it may be difficxilt to 
afeertain cither the number or the importance. 
I'he three capital improvements are ; firft, The 
exchange of the rock and fpindlc for the fpin- 
ning-whcel, which, with the fame quantity of 
labour, will perform more than double the quan¬ 
tity of work. Secondly, the ufc of fevcral very 
very ingenious machines which facilitate and 
abridge in a Hill greater proportion the winding 
of t.hc worded and woollen yarn, or the proper 
arranajeiTvcnt of the warp and woof before they 
arc put into the lootni an operation which, pre- 
C c 3 viowi 
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BOOK, vious to the invention of thofe machines, muft 
have been extremely tedious and troublelbme. 
Thirdly, The employment of the fulling mill 
for thickening the cloth, Inftead of treading it in 
water. Neither wind nor water mills of any 
kind were known in England ib early as the 
beginning of the fixreenth century, nor, fo far 
as I know, in any other part of Europe north of 
the Alps. They had been introduced into Italy 
fonie lime before. 

The confideraiion of thefe eircumftanccs may, 
perhaps, in fomc meafurc explain to u* why the 
real price both of the co.nrfc and of the fine ma- 
nufafturc, was fo much higher in thofc antient, 
than it is in the prefent times. It coft a greater 
quantity of labour to bring the goods to market. 
When tiiey were broughr thither, therefore, 
they mud have purchafed or exchanged for the 
price of a greater quantity. 

TiiR coarfe manufadlure probably was, in 
thofc antient times, carried on in England, in 
ihc fame manner as it always has been in coun- 
iriis where art - and manufaiftures arc in their in¬ 
fancy. Tt was probably a hoofehold manurafture, 
in which every differertt part of the work was 
occ Jionally performed by all the diftVrcnt mem¬ 
bers of al:rK »4 every private familyi but fo as to 
be their work only when they had nothing elfc 
to do, end not to be the principal biifincfs front 
which any of them derived the greater part of 
ihcir ftibfiftcnce. The work which is performed 
in ihii manner, it has already been obferved, 

comes 
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comes always much cheaper to market than that ^ 


which is the principil or foie fund of the work> 
man's fubfillence. The fine mamifaflurc, on 
the other hand, was not in thole times carried on 
in England, bpt in the rich and cominercial 
country of Flanders j and' it was probably con- 
du£lcd then, in the fame manner as now, by 
people who derived the whole, or the principal 
part of their fubfiftence from it. It was beftdes 
a foreign manufacture, .^nd muft have paid fomc 
duty, the ancient cullom of tonnage and poundage 
at Icaft, to the king. This duty, indeed, would 
not probably be very great. It was not tlicit the 
policy of Europe to reftrain, by high duties, the 
the miporiation of foreign manufactures, but 
rather to encourage it, in order that merchants 
might be enabled to fupply, at as eafy a rare as 
polltblc, the great men with the conveniencies 
and luxuries which they wanted, and which the 
indullry of their own country could not afibrd 
them. 

The conrideration of ihcfc circumllances may 
perhaps in fome mcafure explain to us why, in 
thofc antienc times, the real price of the coarfe 
manufacture 'was, in proportion to that of the 
fine, fo much lower than in the prefent times. 
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CoNOLVSiDN of the Chapter. 


T SHALL cuHclude tiiis very long cha|)ter 

with oblerving that every improverrent in the 
circuinftances of* the focicty tends either diredty 
pr indircilly to raife the real rent of land, to ijn- 
creafe the red wealth of the landlord, his power 
of purchfthng the Libonr,^ ox the produce of the 
labour of other people. 

THE cxccnGoaof huprovement and cultivation 
tends to raife it diretiUy. The landlord'a iharc 
of tlw produce nccellarily incrcafcs with the in- 
crcalc of the produce. 

That rife in the real price of thofe parts of 
th«f rude produce of Uod, which is firlt the effeft 
of extended improvement and cultivation, and 
atKrwards the cauijc of t|^cir being lUH further 
extended* the rife in the price of cattle, for ex- 
aionle, tends too to raitc the rent of land di- 
rcftly, and in a llill greater proportion. The 
real value of the landlord s Iharc, his, teal com¬ 
mand of the lolmtur of other peopU*, no: only 
tifes with the real value of the produce, but the 
proportion of liis (hare to the whole produce 
fifes with it. Tlut produce, after the ri(c in its 
real price, requires no more labour to collect it 
than before. A fmaller proportion of it will, 
therefore, be fufficient to replace, with the ordi¬ 
nary profit, the flock which employs that labour. 
A greater proportion of it mull, confcqucntly, 
belong to the landlord. 

Ati. 
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Ail. thofc improvements in tho productive 
powers of labour, vhicU tend dircCUy to reduce 
the real price of manufactures, tend indireCtly to 
raife the real rent of land. The landlord ex¬ 
changes that part of his rude produce, which is 
over and above his own confuniption, or whac 
conies to the fame thing, the price of that part of 
it, for n^ufaCtured produce. Whatever re¬ 
duces the real price ol the latter, raifes that of 
the former. Aj» equal quantity of the former 
becotnes thereby equivalent to a greater quantity 
of the latter { and the landlord is enabled to 
purchafe a greater quantity of the conveniencies, 
ornaments, or luxuries, which he has occafiou 
for. 


Every iocreafe in the real wealth of the fo- 
ciety, every increafe in the quantity of ufefol 
labour employed within it, tends indircClly to 
raife the real rent of land. A certain propor¬ 
tion of this labour naturally goes to the land. 
A greater number of men and caede are cm- 
ployctl in its cultivation, the produce incrcales 
with the increafe of the (lock which is thus em¬ 
ployed in raiAng it, and the rent iocreafes with 
cIk’ produce. 


The contrary circumAanccs, the fueled of 
cuUtvatioa and unprovemem, the fall in the neat 
price of any part o( the rude produce of land, 
the rile in the real price of manulaChures from 
the decay of maaufaCturing art atwi ioduAry, the' 
dcclenAon of the real wealth of the ibrieiy, all 
tend, on the other hand, to lower the real rent 

of 
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^ ^ o( land, JO reduce the real wealth of the land-, 
lord, to diminifli his power of purchaftng either 
the labotir, or the produce of the labour of other 
people. 

The whole annual produce of the land and 
labour of every country, or what conics to the 
fame thing, the whole price of that annual pro¬ 
duce, naturally divides itfclf, it lias already been 
obferved, into three parts i the rent of land, the 
wages of labour, and the profits of ftock i and 
conftitutei a revciute to three different orders of 
people; to thofe who live by rent, to thole who 
live by wages, and to thofe who live by jjrofit. 
Thefe are the three great, original and conlli- 
tuent order* of every civilized fociety, from whole 
revenue that of every other order is ultimately 
derived, 

The intcreft of the flrft of thofe three great 
orders, it appears liom what has been juft now 
fiiid, is ftriftly and infeparably connefled with 
the general intcreft of the fociety. Whatever 
either promotes or obftrufts the one, neceirarily 
promotes or rbftiufts the other. When the 
publick deliberates concerning any regulation 
of commerce or police, the proprietors of land 
never can millead it, with a view to promote the 
intereft of their own particular order i at lead, if 
Uicy have any tolerable knowledge of thai; in- 
tereft. They arc, indeed, too often defective ia 
this tolerable knowledge. They are the oi\ly 
one of the three orders whofe revenue cofts them 
neither labour nor care, but comes to tKcnix, aa 
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it were, of it* own accord, and independent of 
any plan or projeft of their own. That in¬ 
dolence, which is the natitral effca of the cafe 
and fecurity of their fitoation, renders them too 
often, not only ignorant, but incapable of that 
application of mind which is neceflitry in order 
to forefec and onderftand the confequences of 
any publtck regulation. 

Th£ intereft of the fecond order, that of thofe 
who live Ijy wages, is as ftridtiy conne< 9 :ed with 
the intereft of the focieiy as that of the firft. The 
wages of the labourer, it has already been Ihcwn, 
are never fo high as when the demand for labour 
is conrinually riGng, or when the quantity em- 
ployctl is every year incrcafing eonfiderably. 
When this real wraith of the fociety becomes 
flationary, his wages arc foon reduced to what is 
barely (though to enable him to bring up a fa¬ 
mily, or to continue the race of labourers. 
When the fockty declines, they fall even below 
this. The order of proprietors may, perhaps, 
gain more by the profpciity of the fociety, than 
that of laboufers: but there is no order that 
fuffers fo cruelly from its decline. But tho'igh 
the intereft of the labourer is ftrifUy connected 
with that of the fociety, he is incapable cither of 
comprehending that intereft, or of nntlcrftanding 
its connection with his own. Ills condition 
leaves hint no time to rcceivT the neceffary in¬ 
formation, and his education and habit* are 
commonly fuch as to render him unfit to judge 
even though he was fully informed. In the 

publick 
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publick ddibtrations, therefore, his voice is iiitle 
hc;ird and Icfs regarded, except upon ibme par- 
ticular oecadons, when his claaiour is animated, 
fet on, and fupporttd by bis employers, not for 
his, but their own particular purpoics. 

I-lra employers conftiiute the third order, that 
of thoic who live by profit. It is tlw ftuck that 
is employed for the fake of profit, w!>ich puts 
into motion the greater part of the ul'efui labour 
of every fociciy. The plans and peujeds of the 
employers of (lock reguUte aud direft all the 
moft important operations of labour, and profit 
is the end propoied by all thofe plans and pro- 
jefts. But the rate of profit docs tint, like rent 
and wa,'?,es, rile with the profper ty, and fall 
with tbc dcclcnfion of die focicty. On the con¬ 
trary, it is naturally low in rich, and high ui 
poor countries, and it is always liighefl: in the 
Countries which arc going fafteft to ruin. The 
intcreil of this third order, therefore, has not the 
fame connefiaon with the general inter eft of the 
fociecy as that of the other cwo. Merchants and 
mailer maniifafturcxs arc, in this order, the two 
claftes of people who commonly employ the 
largcft capitals, and who by their wealdi draw to 
theinfclvcs the greateft ihare of thepublick con- 
fideration. As during their whole lives they are 
engaged in plans and projefts, they have frc. 
fluently more acutcne6 of underftanding than 
the greater part of country gemlcmrn. As their 
thoughts, however, arc commonly exercifed rather 
at'out the Intercft of their own particular branch 
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of bufinefs, than about that of the ibciety, their 
judgment, even when given with the greiteft 
candour (which it has not been upon every oc- 
cafion) is much more to be depended upon with 
regard to the former of thofe two obje^s, than 
with regard to the latter. Their fuperiority over 
the country gentleman is, not fo much 'rn rheir 
knowledge of the j>ublick intcreft, as in their 
having a better knowledge of their own mtcrcfl: 
than he has of his. It is by this fuperior know¬ 
ledge of their own intcreft that they have fre¬ 
quently impofed upon his gencrofity, and per- 
fuaded him to give up both his ow'n intcreft and 
that of the publick, from a very lituplc but 
honeft convidion, that their intcreft, aitd not 
hh, was the intcreft of the pubitek. ' The intereft 
of the dealers, however, in any pirricular branch 
of trade or mahiifaflures, it always in fome re- 
IpcAs different from, and even oppofitc to, tliat 
of tlie publick. To widen the market and to 
narrow the competition, is always the intcreft of 
iIm dealers. To widen the market may fre¬ 
quently be agreeable enough to the intcreft of 
the publick bur to narrow the comj^eiltion mull 
always be againft it, and can ferve only to enable 
the dealers, by railing their profits above what 
they naturally would be, to levy, for their own 
benefit, an abfurd tax upon the reft of their 
frllow-citiacni. ' The propofol of any new law 
or regulation of commerce which comes from 
this order, ought always to be liftened to with 
great precaution, and ought never to be adopted 

tiU 
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till after having been long and carefully ci#» 
amiiicd, not only with the moft fcrupulous, but 
with rhe inoft Aifpicious attention. Jt comes 
from an order of men, whofe intereft is never 
cxaftly the fame with tliat of the publick, who 
have generally an interelt to, deceive and even to 
opprefs the publick, and who accordingly have, 
upon man/ occafions, both deceived ami op- 
prcHcd it. 
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BOOK II. 


Of the Nature, Accumulation, and Employ^ 
ment of Stock. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I N that rude Rate of fociety in which there is 
no divifion of labour, in which exchanges are 
feldom made, and in whic.h every man provides 
every thing for himfelf, it is not neceflary that any 
Rock fhould be accumulated or Rored up before¬ 
hand in order to carry on the bufinrfs of the 
fociety. Every man endeavours to fupply by 
his own induRry his own occalional wants as they 
occur. When he is hungry, he goes to the 
foreR to hontj when his cost is worn out, he 
deaths himfelf with the fkin of the firR large 
animal he kills: and when his hut begins to go 
to ruin, he repairs it, as well as he can, with the 
trees and the turf that arc ncareit it. 

But when the divifion of labour has once 
been thoroughly introduced, the produce of a 
man’s own labour can fupply but a very fmall 
part of his occafional wants. The far greater 
part of them arc fupplied by the produce of other 
mens labour, which he purchafes with the pro¬ 
duce, or, what is the fame thing, with the price 
of the produce of his own. But this purchafc 
p d 4 cannot 
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^ cannot be made till fuch time as the produce of 
-/ his ov?n labour has not only been com pleated, 
but fold. A ftock of goods of different kinds, 
therefore, mud be llored up fomcwherc Ai/rjcient 
to maintain him, and to fupply him with the 
materials and tools of his work till fuch time, ac 
leaf!:, ns both thefe events can be brought about. 
A weaver cannot apply himfclf entirely to his pe¬ 
culiar bufinefs, unlefs there is beforehand ftored 
up Tomewhere, cither in his own poCTcffiori or In 
thatof fom'e other pcrfon, a dock fumcienc to niaiji- 
win himj and to fupply him with the. materirds 
and tools of his work, till he has not only ctiin- 
pleaieA, ^but fold his wt;b. This accumulation 
.murt, cvidcndy, be previous to his applying hjs 
jnduftry for fo long a tiinc to ftich a pcciiiiar 
bufinefs. 

As the accumulation of ftoeje muA, in the na^ 
jure of things, be previous to the divihon of la- 
oour, fo labour can be mc^e and more fubdivid- 
cd in proportion pply as (doek'is previoyfly more 
and more accuinulated. The quantity of ma¬ 
terials which the fame, aiunibcr of people can 
workup, incrcafcs in a great proportion as la¬ 
bour comes to be iiiore and more fubdivided j and 
^ the operations of e^h workman arc gradually 
rwiuccd to a greater degree of funpUcky, a va¬ 
riety of new machines come to be invented for 
facilitating and abridging thofc operations. As 
the divifion of Liboqr advances, therefore, in 
order to give eonllant employment to an equal 
number of workmen, an equal ftock of provi- 
flons^ and a greater ftock qf niatertals and tools 

thap 
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than what \'muld have been titc'effary in a rudet 
ft-ue of thin^, ntnft be accumitiatcd befort- 
hand. But the niiirber of workmen in every 
branch of bOftneft generally ihcreafcs with the 
divifiGn of labour in that branchy otTathcr it 
the increaie of their nunibcir which ehables thern 
to clafa and fubdivldc themfelvcs in thh manner. 

As the acctimulation of ftock is prcviotinj 
necefTary for carrying on this great improve¬ 
ment in the produftivc powers of labour, fo that 
aecumulation naturally leads to thii improve¬ 
ment. The perfon wtio employs his ftock in 
maintaining labour, neOeffaHly wifiies to employ 
it in fuch k manner as to produce as great a 
quantity of work as poffibie. He endeavours, 
therefore, both to make among his workmen the 
moft proper diftribution of employment, and to 
furni/h them with the beft machines which he 
can either invent dr afford to purchafe. His 
abilities in both thefe refpefts arc generally in 
proportion to the extent of his ftock, or to the 
number of people whom it can,employ. The 
quantity of induftry, therefore, not only incrc-afes 
in every cotmtry with the increafe of the ftock 
which ciTipIdys it, but, in confequence of that 
jnercafe, the fame quantity of induftry produces 
x much greater quantity of work. 

Such arc in general the effects of the iticteafe 
of ftock upon induftry and its produftive powtTS. 

Ih the following book I have endeavoured 
to^pkin the nature of ftock, the effeifts of its 
accumulation into capitals of different kinds, 
and the cffeifts of the different employments of 

thofo 
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^ tliofe capitals. This book is divided into five 
chapters. In the firll chapter, I have endea.. 
voured to fhow what are the different par ts or 
branches into whicli the ftock, either of an in¬ 
dividual, or of a great focicty, naturally divide* 
itfclf. tn the fecond, I have endeavoured to ex¬ 
plain the nature and operation of inoncy con- 
Jidcred as a particular branch of the general 
(lock of the focicty. The (lock which is accu- 
miU.ited into .a capital, may either be employed 
by the perfon to whom it belongs, or it may be 
lent to fome other perfon. In the third and 
fourth chapters, I have endeavoured to examine 
the manner in which it operates in both thefe 
fituations. The fifth and 1^1 chapter treats of 
the different cffctfls which the diftcrent employ¬ 
ments of capital immediately produce upon the 
qu.'intiry both of national induftry, and of the 
jumual produce of land a,nd labour, 

--- .. I .. 

C H A P. I, 

0/ the Divijion cf Stocky 

W HEN the (lock which a man pofTcflcs is 
no morc^ than fufHcicnt to maintain him 
for a few days or a few weeks, he feldom thinks 
of deriving any revenue from it. He confumes 
it .ns fparingly as he can, and endeavours by iiis 
labour to acquire fomething which may I'upply 
US place before, it be confumed. altogether. Mis 

revenuq 
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revenue is, in this cafe, derived from his labour 
pnif. This is the ftatc'of the greater part of the 
labouring poor in all countries. 

But when he poflefles Hock fufficienf to main¬ 
tain him for months or years, he naturally endea¬ 
vours to derive a revenue from the greater part 
of it i referving only fo much for his immediate 
confumption as may maintain him till this re¬ 
venue begins to come in. His whole ftock, 
therefore, is diftinguifhed into two parts. That 
part which, he expefts, is to afford him this rc- 
venuei is called his capital. The other is that 
-whieh Tupplies his immediate confumption j and 
which confiffs either, firft, in that portion of his 
•ythole dock which was originally relerveci for 
this purpofe; or, fecondly, in his revenue, from 
whatever fource derived, as it gradually comes 
in; or, thirdly, in fuch things as had been pur- 
chafed by cither of thefe in former years, and 
which are not yet entirely con fumed; fuch as a 
ftock of cloaths, houfehold furniture, and the 
like. In one, or other, or all of thefe three 
articles, confifts the ftock which men commonly 
referve for their own immediate confumption. 

There are two different ways in which a capi¬ 
tal may be employed fo as to yield a revenue or 
profit to its employer. 

First, it may be employed in raiGng. manu-, 
fa;Suring, pr purchafing goods, and felling them 
again witTi a profit. The capital employed in 
this manner yields no revenue or profit to its 
employer, while it either remains in his poffcfTlon, 
or continues in the fame fiiapc. The goodsof tho 

merchant 
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• ® ° ^ merchant yield him tio revenue or profit rill he 
■L — - ' fciU them for money, and the money yields him 
as little till it is again exchanged fur goods. His 
capital is continually going from him in one 
(hape, and returning to him in another, and it is 
only by means of fuch circulation, or fuccelTive 
exchanges, that it can yield him any profit. 
Sycii Capitals, therefore, may very properly be 
called circulatmg capirals. 

SECONni,y, it may be employed in the im- 
proyetnent of land, in the purchafe of ufcfui 
machines and inflruments of trade, or in fuch- 
like things as yield a revenue or profit without 
changing mailers, or circulating any further. 
Such capitals, therefore, may very properly be 
called fixed capitals. 

DifferEKT occupations require very different 
proportions hciween the fixed artd circulating 
capitals employed In them. 

The capital of a merchant, for example, is al¬ 
together a circulating capital. He has occafioti 
for no machines or inllruments of trade, uniefs 
his fiiop, or warchoiife, be corifidcred as Aich, 

S^H£ pan of the capital of every mafter arti¬ 
ficer or manufafturer miifl be fixed in the inttru- 
ments of hU trade. This part, however, is very 
fmall in fome, and very great in others. A 
mailer tayloc requires no other inllruments of 
trade but a pared of needles. Thofe of the 
maftcr Ihoemakcr are a little, though but a vciy 
little, more expenfive. Thole of the weaver rife 
a good deal above thofe of the fhocrr.akcr. The 
Ur greater part of the capital of all Atch mafter 

artificers. 







artificers, howeycr, is tlrotilared, either ih the c » a p- 
wages of the)r workmen, or in the price of their • • 


materials, and repaid with a profic by the pntc 
of the work. 

Is other works a much greater fixed capital is 
required. In a great iron-work, for example, 
the furnace for melting the ore, the forge, the 
flitt-mili, are inftruments of trade which chnnot 
be erefted without a very great cxpence. In 
coal-works and mines of every kind, the machi¬ 
nery ncceflary both for drawing out the water 
and for other purpofes, is frequently ftill more 
expenfive. 

That pan of the capital of the farmer which 
is employed in- the inftroments of agriculture is 
a fixed} that which is employed in the wages 
and maintenance of his labouring fervants, ii a 
circulating capital. He makes a profit of the 
one by keeping it in his own poHclfion, and of 
the other by parting with it. The price or value 
of his labouring cattle is a fixed capital in the 
fame manner as that of the inltruments of huf- 
bandry: Their maintenance is a circulating ca¬ 
pital in the fame manner as that of the labour¬ 
ing fervants. The farmer mal:cs his profit by 
keeping the labouring catrk, and by parting 
with their maintenance. Both the -price and 
the maintenance of tlie cattle which are bought 
in and fattened, not for labour, but for file, are 
a circulating capital. The farmer makes hSs 
profit by parting with them. A flock of fheep 
or a herd of cattle that, in a breeding country, 
is bought in, neither for labour, nor for fale, 

but 
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BOOK but in order ro make a profit by their wool, by 
tbeir milk, and by their increate, is a fixed capitol. 
The profit is made by keeping them. Their main- 
tcnaiicc is acirculating capital. The profit is made 
by parting with It; and it comes back with both 
its own profit, and the profit upon the whole price 
of the cattle, in the price of the wool, the milk, 
and the increafe. The whole value of the feed 
too is properly a fixed capital. Though it goes 
backwards and forwards between the ground and 
the granary, it never changes mailers, and there¬ 
fore docs not properly circidate. The farmer 
nrakes his profit, not by its falc, but by its increale, 
Tm-: general Hock of any country or focicty is 
the fame with that of all its inhabitants or mem¬ 
bers, and therefore naturally divides itlelf into 
the fame three portions, each of which has a dif- 
linft funftion or office. 


The Firft, is that portion which is refenred 
for i.limed rate confumption, and of which the 
charaftcriflick is, that it affords no revenue or 
profit. It confifts in the ftock of food, deaths, 
houfehold furniture, 3 cc. which have been pur- 
chafed by their proper confumers, but which arc 
not yet entirely confumed. The whole Ifock of 
mere dwelling-houfes too fubfifting at any one 
time in the country, make a part of this ftrft por¬ 
tion. The ftock that is laid out in a houfc,' if 
ir is to be the dwell ing-houfe of the proprietor, 
ccafcs from that moment to ferve in the funflion of 
a capital, or ro afford any revenue to its owner. 
A dwelling-houfe, a-s fuch, contributes nothing 
to the revenue of its inhabitant j and though it 

is. 
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5 s, no doiibr, extremely tifeful to him, it i# as his 
cloaths and houfehold furniture are uieful to him, 
which', however, make a part of his cxpence, and 
not of his revenue. If it is to be lett to a tenant 
for rent, as the houfe itfelfcan produce nothing, 
the tenant muft always pay the rent out of fpme 
other revenue which he derives either from' la¬ 
bour, or ftock, or land. Though a hdufe, 
therefore, may yield a revenue to its proprietor, 
and thereby ferve in the funftion of a capital to 
him, k'cannot yield any to the publick, nor 
ferve in the funilion of a capital to it, and the 
revenue of the whole body of the people can 
never be in the fmallefl: degree inercafed by it. 
Cloaths, and houfchold furniture, in the fame 
manner, fomecimes yield a revenue, and thereby 


c n A f. 

I. 



ferve in the funftion of a capital to particular 
perfoiis. In countries where mafquerades are 
common, it is a trade to let out mafquerade 
drefTcs for a night. Upholfterers frequently lett 
furniture by the month or by the year. Under¬ 
takers lett the furniture of funerals by the day 
and by the week. Many people lett furnilhed 
houfes, and get a rent, not only for the ufe of 
the houfe, but for that of the furniture. The 
revenue, however, which is derived from fuch 
things, muft always be ultimately drawn from 
feme other fource of revenue. Of all parts of 
the ftock, either of an individual, or of a fociety, 
referved for immediate confumption, what is 
laid out in houfes is moft dowly confumed. A 
ftock of cloaths may laft fevcral years: a ftock 
of furniture half a century or a century: but a 
4. ftock 
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BOOK ftock of" houfes, well liiiilt and proptrly taken 

__j care of, may laft tfian/cemuriea. = ’Though the 

period of their totii corifvirnpticitv l«>>Vev*rj isr 
morc 'elUtant, they arc ftilt aa really a rc- 

ferved for immediate confumjition as either 
cloaths or houfthold ■fiirnirtire. 

1 'he Second of the three portions into which 
the general ftock of the* fociety divides iifelf, is 
the fiMil capital; of which the charAdtcriftick is, 
that it affords a rcvemic or profit without circu¬ 
lating or changing mafters. It coivfifts chiefly 
of the four following articles: 

FiRSf,, of all ufeful machines and inftrttmcnts- 
of trade whiCrh facilitate and abridge labour: 

SfecovDi.y, of all thofc profitable buildings 
which are the means of procuring a revenue, not’ 
dnly to their proprietor who letts thern for a renti 
b'lft to the peffon who poflefiVs them and pays that 
rent.for them ; fuch as Ihops, warchoufes, work- 
Howfes, farnihoufes, with all their necefTary build¬ 
ings; ftablcs, granaries, &c. Thcfc are very 
differihf from mere dwelling houfes. They are 
a fort of inftrumenrs of tr ade, and’may be con- 
tidered in the fame light; 

Thiroly, of the improvements of lancf, of 
what has been profitably laid out in clearing, 
draining, enclofing, manuring, and' reducing it 
into the condition moll proper for tillage nntf 
cuhiTre. An improved farm may very jollly be 
regarded in the Istmc light as rhofe ufeful ma¬ 
chines which facilitate -and abridge labour,'and 
by means of which, ah equal tircularihg capital 
can afi'ord a much greater revenue to its ein- 
3 ploycr. 
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ploytT. An unprijved farm is equally atlvatt- 
tageous and more Jumble than any qf thufc ma- 
chinel) frequently rcqoirtinj no other repairs 
than the moft profitable application of the 
fanner's capital employed in cultivating it: 

Fourth LVj of the acquired and ureful abilities 
of all the inhabitants or members of the fociety. 


The acquifition of fuch talents, by the main¬ 
tenance of the acquirer during his education, 
ftudy, or appirnticelhip, always cqlh a real ejt- 
pcncc, which is a capital fixed and realiacd, as 
it were, in his perfon* Thofe talents, as they 
make a part of his formne, fo do thcylikewjfe of 
that of tlic fociety to which he belongs. The 
improved dexterity Off* a workman may be con- 
fidered in the fame light as a machine or iaftru- 
mcnc of trade which facilitates and abridges 
labour, and which, though it cofts a certain ex- 
pence, repays that expence with a profit. 

The third and laft of the three portions into 
which the general Itock of the fociety naturally 
divides itlclf, is the circulating capital j of which 
the charaaeriftick is, that it affords a revenue 
only by circulating or changing matters. It is 
compofed Ijkewifc of four parts : 

First, of tlic money by means of which all 
the other three are circulated and diftributed to 
their proper conlumers : 

Secondly, of the ftock of provifions which are 
in the poffcflion of the butcher, the grazier, the 
farmer, rhe corn-merchant, the brewer, &c. and 
from the falc of which they expc41 :o derive a 
profit: 

VoL. r. E c Thirdly, 
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Thirulv, of the materials, whether altogetlicr 
Hide, or more or kfs manufaftured, of cloaths, 
furniture, and building, which arc not yet made 
up uito any of thofe three fiiapcs, but which 
remain in the iiands of the groiyers, the manu- 
fafturcrs, the mercers and drapers, the timber* 
merchants, the carpenters and joiners, the brick* 
makers, bcc. 

Fourthly, and laftly, of the work which Is 
made up and compleated, but which is ftill in 
the hands of the merchant or manufafturer, and 
not yet difpofed of or diftributed to the proper 
confumers} inch as the finiihed work which we 
frequently find ready-made in the Drops of, the 
fmith, the cabinet-maker, the goldfmith, the 
jeweller, the china-merchant, See. The circu¬ 
lating capital conliDs in this manner, of (he 
provifions, materials, and finifhed work of all 
kinds that arc in the hands of their refpeftive 
dealers, and of the money that is neceDary for 
circulating' and diftribudng them to thofe who 
are finally to ufc, or to confumc them. 

Of thefc four parts three, provifions, mate¬ 
rials, and finifhed work, are, either annually, or 
in a longer or fhorter period, regularly with¬ 
drawn from it, and placed either in the fixed ca¬ 
pital or in the Dock refcrvcd for immediate conr 
fumption. 

Every fixed capital is both originally derived 
from, and requires to be continually fupported 
by a circulating capital. All ufeful machines 
and inftruments of trade are originally derived 
from a circulating capital, which furnifhes the 

materiaU 
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materials of vtfhich they are madei and- the main¬ 
tenance of the workmen who make them. They 
require too a capital of the fame kind to keep 
them in conftant repair. 

No fixed capital can yield any revenue but by 
means of a circulating C3pit.il. T. he moft ufeful 
machines and inftruments of trade will produce 
nothing without the circulating capital which af¬ 
fords the macertaU they arc employed upon, and 
the maintenance of the workmen who employ 
them. Land, however improved, will yield no 
revenue without a circulating capital, which 
maintains the labourers who cultivate and coUeft 
its produce* 

To maintain and augment the ftock which 
may be referved for immediate confumption, is 
the foie end and purpofe both of the fixed and 
circulating capitals. It is this ftock which 
feeds, doaths, and lodges the people. Their 
riches or poverty depends upon the abundant or 
fparing fupplies'which thofc two capitals can af¬ 
ford to the ftock referved for immediate con- 
fumption. 

So great a part of the circulating capital 
being continually withdrawn from it, tn order to 
be placed in the other nvo branches of the ge¬ 
neral ftock of the fociety j it muft in its turn 
require continual fupplies, without which it 
would foon ccafe to exift, Thefe fupplies are 
principally drawn from three, fourccs, f;he pro¬ 
duce of land, of mines, and of fifiicricsi Thefe- 
afibrd continual fupplies o^ provifions and ma- 
terialsj of which part is afterwards wrought up 
.Eet' ■ 
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inco finifhed work, and by wbich aj« replaced 
thri firovifions, materials^ and finifhed work con¬ 
tinually 'withdrawn from ihe circulating capital. 
From mines too is drawn what is ncccfTary for 
maintaining and augmenting that part of it 
which confilU in riioncy. For though, ip the 
ordinary courfc of buflnefs^ this part is not, like 
ihc other three, ncccfiTarily wichdrawti frorn it, in 
order to be placed in the other two branches of 
the'general ilock of the focicty, it ’muft, how¬ 
ever, like all other things, be wafted and worn 
out ;u kft, and fometimes too be cither loft or 
fent abroad, and muft, therefore, ret|uire con¬ 
tinual, though, no doubt, much fmallcr fup- 
plies. ■ ' 

Lanu, mines, ind fiflieries, rtquirc all both a 
fixed ami a circulating capital to cultivate tlvemt 
and their produce replaces with a profit, not 
only thofc capitals, but all the others in the 
locicty. Thus the farmer annually replaces to 
the manufafturer the provifions v^ich he harf 
confumed and the mareriaU which he had 
wrought up tlie year before j. and the manu¬ 
facturer replaces to the farmer the finifhed work, 
which he had wafted and worn out i» the fame 
time. T. his is the real exchange that is aimually 
made between thofe two orders of people, chough 
it fcldoiii happens that the rude prcdace of the' 
one and the nianiifaJtUfed produce of the other, 
are dircftly bartered for one another j bccaufc it 
feldom happens that the famrer fells his corn 
and his cattle, his flax and his woof, to the very 
Utne perfon of whom he chufes to purchafe the 

cloathsy 
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cloathii* furniture, and mftrunients ojf trade 
•which he wants. He fells* thtjrefore, his ; rude 
produce for money, with which he.can puichafc, 
wherever it is to be had, the manufactured, pro¬ 
duce he has oaahoii for. Land even replaces, 
in part, at lead, the capitals with which filhcrics 
and mines are cultivated. It is ?lic produce of 
land which draws the filh from the waters; and 
it is the produce of^the furfvee of the earth 
•which extracts the minerals from its bowels. 

The produce of land, mines, and lidterics, 
when their natural fertility is equal, is in pro¬ 
portion to the extent ^d proper application of 
the capitals employed about them. When the 
capitals are equal and equally well applied, it is 
in proportion to their natural fertility. 

In all countries where there is tolerable fecu- 
rity, eycf-y man of common underftanding will 
endeavouf to employ whatever dock ho cap 
command in procuring cither prelcnt enjoyment 
or future profit. If it is employed in procuring 
prefent enjoynwnt, it is a ftock referved for im- 
mediare confumption, If if is employed in pro¬ 
curing future profit^ it mull procure this profit 
either by flaying with him, or by going from 
him. In the one cafe it is ^ fixed, jn the other 
it is a'circulating capital, 4 naan muft be per¬ 
fectly cra'ay who, where there is tolerable fccu- 
rity, does not employ all the flock which he 
commands, whether it be his own or borrowed 
of other people, in fomc one or other of thofc 
th.’-cc ways, 
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* *• In thofe unfortunate countries, indeed, where 

w-v».-> men are continually afraid of the violence of 
their fupcriors, they frequently bury and con¬ 
ceal a great part of their ftock, in order to have 
it always at hand to cany with them to fome 
place of fafety, in cafe of their being threatened 
with any of thofe difafters to which they confider 
themfclves as at all times expofed. This is faid 
to be a common prafticc in Turkey, in Irtdoftan, 
and, I believe, in moft other governments^ of 
Afia. It feems to have been a common practice 
among our ancdlors during rhe violence of the 
feudal government, TreafurcTtrove was in thofe 
times confidered as no contemptible part of the 
revenue of the greateft fovereigns in Europe. It 
coiiMed in fuch rreafure as was found concealed 
in the earth, and to which no particular perfon 
could prove any right. This was regarded in thofe 
times as fo important an objeft, that it, was al¬ 
ways confidered as belonging to the fovereign, 
and neither to the finder nor ro the proprietor of 
the land, tmlcfs the right to it had been con¬ 
veyed to the latter by an exprefs clatife in his 
charter. It was put tipon the fame footing with 
gold and filver mines, which, without a fpecial 
claiifc in the charter, were never fuppofed tqtbc 
comprehended in the general grant of the lands, 
though mines of lead, coj^per, tin, and coal 
were, as things of fmaller confequcncc. 
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Of Mo^ey cmjidered as a fdrikular 'Brmuh q/ ihe 
genital* S^Qck of (be Sockiyt or of the Expence of 
' fnaintahfing ibe Ef^atioftal Capitah 

I T has been fl\ewn in the ftrft Book, that tlie 
price of the greater pait of commodities re- 
folves itfclf into three parts, of ’which one pays 
the wages of the labour, another the profits of> 
the ftock, and a third the rent of the land which 
had been employed in producing and bringing 
them to market: that there are, indeed, fome 
commodities of wliidi the price is made up of 
rwo of thofe parts only, the wages of labour, and 
the profits of ftock : and a very few in which it 
confifts altogether in one, the w'agcs of labour: 
but that the price of every commodity nccelfa- 
rily refolves itfelf into fome one, or other, or all 
of thefe three p^ts j every’ part of it which goes 
neither to rent nor to wages, being ncceflarily 
profit to fomebody, 

SiMCH this is the cafe, it has been obferved, 
with regard to every particular commodity, 
taken feparately: it muft be lb with regard to 
all the commodities which compofc the whole 
annual produce of the land and labour of every 
country, taken complexly. The whole price or 
exchangeable value of that annual produce, muft 
rcfolvc itfelf into the fame three parts, and be 
parcelled out among the different inhabitants of 
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^ ^ the country, «ther as the wag:s of their 1 about,' 

,—' the profits of their ftock, or the rent of their 
land. • . 

£ut though the whole value of the onmial 
produce of the lajtd and dabotu- of every countiry 
isjthusj divided arttong and coR{ticute» a revenue 
to its dilfcrent iuhabitants, yet as in the rent of a 
pcivato efiate wc difiirtguiih between the groft 
rentiand the. ntat rent, fo may we likewife. in 
thQ revenue of ail the inhabitants of a grett 


con I) cry.; 


' The. grofs rent of a private eftate compre¬ 
hends whatever is paid by the- farmer j the neat 
tent,, vrhac remains free to the landlord, after de>- 
dufting the expence of man%i;emcrvt, of repairs, 
and all other nccclFary charges }■ or what, with* 
out hurting his efiate, he can afibrd to place iu 
hiaftock referved for immediate confumption, or 
to fpend upon his table, equipage, the oma- 
nicnts pf ius houfe and furniture, his private en¬ 
joyments and, amufementa. Hi* real wealth is 
in, proporilooi not., to his grofs, but to his neaoc 




Ths grofs revenue of all tivc inhabitants.of a 
great country,, comprehends the whole aonuaj 
produce of thdr land and labour: the neat revot- 
new, what remains fiec to chant after deducting 
the e^pCoce of mamtuining} firfi, their fixadt 
.and, feeqndly, their Circulating capital f orwha^ 
without encroaching upon their cs^sital, they can 
place in their flock refenred for thunediaie coo- 
/umj:^ion, or fpend upon their fubfiftence, cone 
veeiencks, and ainufemencs, TJieir real wealth 
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tpo - ja m propopiloa,/ not to tbcai: gin£r,-bQr rb 
their neat rt'yeowe. ' it:' ,1 JUiO-ic :. 

The wholt' expence of niaintaining the<^x«d 
capital, mti'lfc cvndcntly.be excluded from the 
neat revenue of the faciety. Neitlier the mate¬ 
rials Ecceffary. for. fuppQrting their ufeful ma- 
chjncs and inilruracnta of trade, their profirable 
buildings,.&c. nor the produce of thelabour ne- 
celTary for falhioning thofe materials into the 
proper form, can ever make any part of it. The 
price of that labour may indeed make a part of itj 
a4, the workmen fo employed may place the whole 
value of their wages in their frock rcfcrvcd.for 
immediate confumption. But in other forts of 
labour, bout the price and the produce go ro 
this itock, the price to that of the workmen, the 
produce to that of other people, whofe Xubfift- 
epce, conveniencies, and atnufements, arc aug¬ 
mented by the labour of thofe workmen. > 

The intention of the fixed capital is to In- 
crtole the produftive powers of labour, or to 
enable the fame number of labourers to perform 
a much greater quantity of work. In a farm 
where all the neceffary birildings, fcncesi drains, 
communications, &c. are in the mofr perfrdt; 
good order, the fame number of labcureri and 
iabouring cattle.wUl raife a much greater pro¬ 
duce, than in one of equal extent and equally 
good ground, but nor furndhed witii equal con- 
venkntics. In maiiufiiiSures the fame number 
of hands, aflifted with the beft machinery,‘wdl 
work up a much greater quantity of goods than 
with more impCrfcft inftruments of trade. The 
expence yrhich is properly laid out upon a fixed 

capital 
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® capital of any kind, is always repaid wich great 
profit, and incrcafes the annual product by a 
much greater value than that of the fup^rt 
which I'uch iniprOVeihcnts requrre. This flip- 
port, however, ftill requires a certain portion of 
that produce, A certain quantity of materials, 
arid the labour of a certain rtufnber of workmen^ 
both of which might have been immediately 
employed to augtnent the food, cloathing and 
lodging, the fubflftence and cohveniericies of the 
focicty, arc thus diverted to another citiplby- 
nienr, highly atlyantageous indeed, but dill dif¬ 
ferent from this one. It is upon this account 
that all fuch improvements in mechanicks, as 
enable the fame homber of w'Orkmcn to perform 
an equal quanrity of work, with cheaper and 
fimpler machinery than hud been iifual before,■ 
arc always regarded as advantageous to every 
focicty. A certain quantity of materials, and 
the labour of a certain number of workmen, 
which had before been employed in fupporting' 
a more complex and expenfive machinery, canp 
afterwards be applied to augtnent the quantity: 
of work which that or any other machinery i» 
ufeful only for performing, 'fhe undertaker of 
fome great manufaftory who employs a thoufaiufc 
a-ycar in the maintenanre of his machinery, if he 
can reduce thisexpence to five hundred,-will na¬ 
turally employ the other five hundred in pur- 
chafing an additional quantity of materials to bo‘ 
wrought up by ati additional number of work¬ 
men. The quantity of that work, therefore, 
which his machinery was ufcful only for per- 
fonning, will naturally be augmented, and with 
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k a!J tl)i advantage and conveftiency which the 
fbe ety can derive from that work. 

Twb cafpence of maintaining the fixed capital 
in a great coimttyj may very , properly be com¬ 
pared to that of repairs in a private eftate, I'he 
expence of repairs may frequently be ncc^f- 
fury for fupporting the produce of the efiace> and 
conlcquently botli the grofs and the neat rent of 
the landlord. When by a mpre proper dire^lion, 
however, it can be dtminilhed without occafion- 
ing any diminution of produce, the grofs rent 
remains at leaft tire fame as before,, and the neat; 
rent is, pecefihrily augmented. 

, But though the whole expcncc of maintaining 
the fixed capital is thus necefliirily excluded 
from the neat revenue of the fociety, it is not the 
fame cafe with that of maintaining the circal.at- 
ing capital. Of the four parts of which this 
latter capital is oompofed, money, provifions,' 
materials, and finilhed work, the three iaU:, it 
Itas already been obferved, arc regularly with¬ 
drawn ffotn it, and placed either in the fixed 
capital of the fociety, or in their llock reierved 
for immediate confumption. Whatever portion 
of thofe confumable goods is nor employed in 
maintaining the former, goes all to the latter, 
apd makes a part of the neat revenue of the fo ■ 
dety. The maintenance of thofe three parts of 
the circulating capital, therefore, withdraws no 
portion of the annu.'>.l produce from the neat re¬ 
venue of the Ibcicty, befides what is necelTary 
for maintaining the fixed capital. 

Th* 
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< The circulating capital of a fockcy is in thi» 
^ reIpcS different from ' that of an indivitiuaK 
Tliat of an individual is totally excluded from 
maki/ig any-part of hb neat revemicy whicli muft 
confdt altogether in his profits. But though tha 
circulating capital of every individual makffii A 
part of that of (be fociety to which he belongs, 
it is not upon that account totally excluded from 
making a part jikewife of thair nest revenue/ 
Though the whole goods in a merchant's fhOp 
muft by no means; be placed in his own ftock 
referyed for immediate confumption, they may 
in tlwt of othci people, who, from a revenue de*^'' 
rived from other funds, may regularly replace 
tWr value to him, together with its, profits, 
yiidvptit occafioning any,dimipution'either of hjs 
capiti^l or pf theirs. 

Moxtr, therefore, is the only part of-the cir¬ 
culating capital of a focicty, of wliith the matn- 
tenance can occafion any dimimuioh in their 
neat revenue. 


Tut fixed capital, and thafpart of thc circu¬ 
lating capital which confilfs in money, fo far as 
they affeft the revenue of the fociefj*, bear a very 
great referr.blance to one ariother. 

FtKST, as thofe* nnachincs arid iriffnrthents of 
tiiide> &:c. require a certain expChec, firll to ereft 
them, and aftemvards to fujspbni' them, both 
which’CxpcncCs, tltP'ugh they part of tKc 

grDfs.-ani drdaftions from the neat revenue of' 
the fociety j fo the ftock of money which eifeu- 
lales in any coiUitry ■’muft require a certain ex- 
pence, firft to coHcft it, arid afterwards to ffip- 
■ port 



port itj both.which cxpence*i thmigh they make 
ajpart of the grofs, are, i n th^ iatiif man ner,' de^ v^ -y — » 
duSionSt front the neat irevehue Of the fhcic^. 

A certain qirantitp of very -ealuable niatcriaiy, 
frold and filvor, and of very ctiriom kboin*; in- 
iiead of augmenting the llock referved for i'm- 
mediate confumprion, the fxthfiftence, convenk 
encles, and amtifements of indivUktals, U ern-' 
ployed in fopporting that gi-eat but expertfive 
jnftnjment of commerce, by means of which 
every individual in the fociety has his fubfift- 
cnce, convcniencies, and atnufcinents, regularly 
diftributed to him in their proper proportions. 

SiCoNOLr, as the machines and inftruments 
of trade, &c; which compofe the fixed capiVal 
either of an individual or of a fociety, ’make ho 
part cither of the grofs or of the neat revOnce of 
either} fo money, by means of which the whole 
revenue of the fociety is regularly Jillribured 
amoi^ all its different members, makes itfeU* no 
part of that revenue. The great wheel of ciccs4 
lation is altogether different from the gc^-ids 
which arc circulated by means of it. I he re¬ 
venue of the fociety confifts altogether in itliofe 
goods, and not in the whed which circulates 
them. In computing either the grofs or the 
neat revenue of any fociety, we mutt ^way$> 
from their whole annual circulation of money 
and goods, deduA the whole value of the,money* 
of which not a fingle farthing can ever make any 
part of either. 

It is the ambiguity of language only which 
can make this propofitlon appear cither doubtful 

or 
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8 0^0 R Of,paradoxical. When properly explained and 
■ —_. underftood, it is altinoit felfrevidenu . > 

When we talk of any particular fum of nno- 
ncy, wtf lotnctiiiics mean nothing but the metal 
pieces of which it is eompojfed j and fometinics 
wt include in our meaning feme obfeure refer* 
cacc to the goods which can be had in exchange 
for it, or to the power of pure haling which the 
poireliion of it conveys. Thus when we fay, that 
the circulating money of England ha.s been com¬ 
puted at eighteen millions, we mean only to cx- 
prefs il'.e amount of the metal piece?, which fomc 
writers have computed, or rather haveXuppoled 
to circulate in that country. But when wc fay 
that A man is, worth dfty or a hundred poundi^ 
a-year, wc mean cpraraonly to exprefs not only 
die amount of the metal, pieces which arc aar, 
nually paid tq hm^, but the value of the goods 
which he can annoally purchafe or coni u me. Wa 
mean commonly to af<:crcain what is or ought to 
be his way of living, or the quantity and quality 
of the neceffaries and convcnicncies of life in 
which he can with propriety indulge himfelf. 

Wkew, by any particular fum of money, we 
mean not only to exprefs die amount of idte 
metal pieces of vrhich it is compofed, but to in¬ 
clude ip its fignificatiop fome obfeure reference 
to the goods which can be had in exchange for 
rhem, dw wealth or revenue which U in this cafe 
denotes, is-.equal only to one of the two valucst 
which arc thus intimated fomewhat ambiguouQy. 
by the fame word, and to the latter mprp prp- 
|wrly ihui to the fqrmct, to the money's worth 
more properly than to the money. 

Thus 
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Thits if .a guinea be the weekly penflon lof a 
particular perlbn. Ho canr in tlie courl’e of the 
week purchafe wich it a certain quantity of fub- 
fiftence, convcniencltfs, and amufcmentls. In 
proportion as this quantity is great or fmall, fo 
arc his real riches^ his real weekly Tcvenuc. Hfc 
weekly revenue is certainly not equal botlr to 
the guinea, and to what can be purchafed with 
it, but only to one or other of thole two equal 
values; and to the latter more properly than to 
the former, to tltc guinea’s worth rather than to 
the guinea. 

If the penfion of Aich a perfon wtas paid to 
him, not in gold, but in a weekly bill for a 
guinea, his revenue furcly would not fo properly 
confift in the piece of paper, as in what he couid 
get for it. A guinea may be confulcred as a bill 
for a certain quantity of hcceflfariti and conve- 
niencies upon all the tradefmen in the neigh*- 
bourhood. The revenue of the perfon to whom 
it is paid, docs not fo properly confift in tlie 
piece of gold, as in what he can get for it, or in 
what he can exchange it for. If it could be ex¬ 
changed for nothing, it would, like a bill upon a 
bankrupt, be of no more value than the moft 
ufe’efs piece of paper. 

Though the svcekly, or yearly revenue of all 
the dilFcrent inhabitants of any country, in the 
fame manner, may be, and in reality frequently 
is paid to them in money, their real riches, how¬ 
ever, the real weekly or yearly revenue of all of 
them taken together, muft always be great or 
fmall in proportion to the quantity of con- 

fumable 
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o * Airnable goods which they' can all of them pur- 
'-**» chafe with this money. The whole revenue of 
all of them taken together is evidcntljr not equal ' 
to both the money and the coiifumable goods; 
blit Only to one or other of thofc two values, and 
to the latter more properly than to the former. 

TnoooH we frcqoently, therefore, exprefs a 
perfon‘8 revenue by the metal pieces witich are 
annually paid to him, It is becatrfc the amount 
■ of rhofe pieces regulates the extent of 'his power 
of purchaiing, ©r the value of the goods which 
he Can annually afford to conlume. Wc ftill 
conlidei his revenue as tonfifeing in this power 
of purchafuig or confuming, and not in the 
pieces which ctwivejr it. 

But if this is fufficiently evident even with 
regard CO an individual, it is fVill more fo with 
regal’d to a fociety. The amount of the metal 
pieces which arc annually paid to an individual, 
is often precifrly equal to his revenue, and is 
upon that account the fliortcft and beft expref- 
fion of its value. But the amount of the metal 
pieces which circulate in a fociecy, can never be 
equal to the revenue of all its metnbers. As the 
fame guinea which pays the weekly penfion of 
one man to-day, may pay that of another to¬ 
morrow, and that of a third tl>e day thereafter, 
the amount of the metal pieces w’hich annually 
circulate in any counfry, mull always be of 
much left value than the wKoltf money penfions 
annunlly paid with them. But the power of 
purchafing, or the goods which can fucceilively 
be bought with the v/hole of thole money pen- 
Ouns as they are*, fucccflively paid, mull always 
t I be 




be precifdy<.or. the fame, value with thofc pen- 
fionsj as muU likcwife be tlie revenue of the 
different perlbns to whovn .they are paid. That 
revenu^i therefore, cannot conOA; in tlvofe metal 
pieces, of which tlie aitiount is fo much inferior 
to its value, biit in the power of purchafing, in 
the goods which can fucccflivcly be bought with 
them as they circulate from hand to hand. 

Mqn£y, therefore, the great wheel of circula¬ 
tion, tlic great inftruraent of commerce, like all 
otlier inftruments of trade, though it makes a 
part and a very valuable part of the capital, 
makes no part of the revenue of the fociety to 
which it belongs; and though the metal pieces 
of which it is compofed, in the cotlrfe of their 
annual circulation, diftributc to every man the 
revenue which properly belongs to him, they 
make thcmfclrc'; no part of that revenue. 

THIR.DI.V, and lafUy, the machines and inftru- 
ments of trade, &c. which compofc the fixed 
capital, bear tliis further refcmblancc to that 
part of the circulating capital which confills in 
money} that as every faving in the cxpcncc of 
erefting and fupporting thofe machines, which 
does not diminilh the produAivc powers of la¬ 
bour, 1$ an Improvement of the neat revenue <^f 
the fociety; fo every faving in the cxpettcc of 
collc^ng and fupporting that part of the circu¬ 
lating capital which confifts in money, is an im¬ 
provement of exadly the fame kind* 

It is fufficlenily obvious, .'tnd it has partly too 
been explained already, in what manner every 
faving in tiic cxpcncc of fupporting the fixed 
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B 0^0 K capita] 13 an improvement of the neat revenue 
ij of tlic focicty. The whole capital- of the umlcr- 
takcr of every work is necelTarily divided be¬ 
tween his fixed and his circulating capital. 
While his whole capital remains the, flime, the 
fmallcr the one part, the greater inuft necefifarily 
be the other. It is the circulating capital which 
furniflics the materials and wages of h;b 9 ur, and 
puts induftry into motion. Kvery faving, there¬ 
fore, in the expentc of maintaining the fixed ca¬ 
pital, which does not diminifh the produitivc 
powers of labour, muft increafe tlic fund whicli 
puts indviftry into motion, and confequentiy the 
annual produce of land and labour, the real re¬ 
venue of every focicty. 

The fubftiuition of p.iper in the room of gold 
and fdver money, replaces a very experifive in- 
flrnment of commerce with one much k*fs coftly, 
and fomttimes equally convenient. Circulation 
comes to be carried on by a new wheel, which it 
coftb Icfs both to crc£t ami to n^aintain than the 
old one. Rut in what manner this operation is 
performed, and in what manner it tends to in¬ 
creafe cither the grofs or the neat revenue of the 
focicty, is not .altogether fo obvious, and may 
therefore require fome fiirthcr explication. 

There arc fcverr.l different forts of paper 
money ; but the circulating notes of banks and 
bankers are the fpccies which is bed known, and 
which feenis bed adiiptetl for this purpofe. 

Wheh the people of any particular country 
have fuch confidence in the fortune, probity, 
and prudence of a particular banker, as to be¬ 
lieve 
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Ucve that he is always ready to pay upon de- ^ 
mand fnch of his promillory notes as arc likely 
to be at any time prefented to him ; thofe notes 
come to have the fame currency as g^lci and 
filver monev, from the confidence that luch mo¬ 
ney can at any time be had tor them. 

A PARTICULAR banker lends among his cuf- 
tomers his own promiflbry notes, to the extent, wc 
lhall fuppofc, of a hundred thoufand pounds. 

As thofe notes ferve all the purpofes of money, 
his debtors pay him the fame inicrcft as if he had 
lent them fo much money. This intcreft is the 
fourcc of his gain. Though fomc of thofe notes 
arc continually coming back upon him for pay¬ 
ment, part of them corttinue to circulate for 
months and years together. Though he has ge¬ 
nerally in circulation, therefore, notes to the 
extent of a hundred thoufand pounds, twenty 
thoufand pounds in gold and filver may, fre¬ 
quently be a fuflicient provifion for anfwering 
occafional demands. By this operation, there¬ 
fore, twenty thoufand pounds in gold and filver 
perform all the functions which a hundred thou¬ 
fand could otherwlfc have performed. The fame 
exchanges may be made, the fame quantity of 
confumablc goods may be circulated and diftri- 
buted to their proper confumers, by means of his 
promiflbry notes, to the value of a hundred 
thoufand pounds, as by an cqu.il value of gold 
and filver money. Eighty thoufand pounds of 
gold and filver, therefore, can, in this manner, 
be fpared from the circulation of the country > 
and if different operations of the fame kind 
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flioulcl, at the fame timC) be carried on by many 
different banks and bankers, the whole circula¬ 
tion may thus be condmfeed with a fifth part only 
of the gold and filver which Would otherwife 
have been requilite.. 

Let u5 fuppofe, for example, that the whole 
circulating money of feme parricular country 
amounted, at a particular time, to one million 
Iterling, that fum being then fiiflicient for 
circulating the whole annual produce of their 
land and labour, l,ct us fuppofe too, tliat feme 
lime rhercafter, different batiks and bankers 
iffued promiffory notes, payable to the bearer, 
to the extent of one million, rfiferving in their 
different coffers two hundred choufand pounds 
for anfwering occanonal tkmands. There would 
remain, therefore, in circulation, eight hun¬ 
dred thouland pounds In gold and f:]ver, and 
a piillion of bank notes, or eighteen hundretl 
ihoufand pounds of paper and money together. 
Hut the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country had before rct^uiicd only one 
million to circulate and diffributc it to its pro¬ 
per conlumcrs, and that annual produce cannot 
be immediately augmented by thofe operations 
ot banking. One million, therefore, will be 
fufficient to circulate it after them. i The goods 
to be bought and fold being precifely the fame 
as before, the fame quantity of money will be 
lufneient for buying and felling them. The 
channel of circulation, if I may be allowed fuch 
an cxprcllion, will remain precifely the fame as 
before. One million we have fuppofed fufiicient 
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to fill that channel. Whatever, therefore, is 
poured into it beyond this fum,. cannot run in it, 
but mud overflow. One million eight hundred 
thoufand pounds are poured into it. Eight 
hundred thoufand pounds, therefore, niuft over¬ 
flow, that fum being over and above what can 
be employed in the circulation of the country. 
But though this fum cannot be employed at 
home, it is too valuable to be allowed to lie idle. 
It will, therefore, be fent abroad, in order to 
feek that profitable employment which it cannot 
find at home. But the paper cannot go abro.nd; 
bccaufc at a didance from the bsnki which ilTuc 
it, and from the country in which payment of it 
can be exacted by law, it will not be received 
in common payments. Gold and fiivcr, there¬ 
fore, to the amount of eight hundred tlioufand 
pounds will be font abroad, and the channel of 
Iromc circulation will remain filled with a mil¬ 
lion of paper, indcad of the million of chofc 
metals which filled it before. 

Bur though fo great a quantity of .gold and 
filver is thus fent abroad, wc mud not imagine 
that it is fent abroad for nothing, or that its 
proprietors make a prefent of it to foreign na¬ 
tions. They will exchange .it for foreign goods 
of feme kind or another, in order to fupply the 
confumption either of fome otircr foreign coun¬ 
try, or of tjurir own, 

Jr they employ it in purchafing goods in one 
foreign country in order to fupply ihc confomp- 
tion of another, or in what is called the carrying 
trade, whatever profit they make wiil be an ad- 
F f 3 dition 
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dition to the neat reremie of tiicir own country. 
It is like a new fund, created for carrying on a 
new trade; domeftick bufincfs being now rranf- 
afled by paper, and the gold and diver being 
converted into a fund for this new trade. 

If they employ it.irj purchafing foreign goods 
for home confuniption, they may either, firft, 
purchafe fiich goods as are likely to be confumed 
by idle people who produce nothing, fuch as 
foreign wines, foreign filks, &c,; or, fecondly, 
they may purchal'e an additional ftock of mate ¬ 
rials, lOoh, and provifions, in older to maintain 
and employ an additional number of induftrioiis 
pi^ople, who re-produce, with a profit, the value 
of their ann ual confumption. 

So far as it Is employed in the firft way, it 
promotes prodigality, iucreafes expcnce and con- 
fumption without incrcafing produftion, or ella- 
blifhing any permanent fund for fuppdrcing that 
CKpcncc, and is in every refpe<5t' hurtful to the 
focicty. 

So far as it is employed in the fecond way, it 
promotes induflry; and though it Increafes the 
confumption of the fodeiy, it provides a perma¬ 
nent fund for fupporting that confumption, the 
people who confumc re-producing, with a profit, 
the whole value of their annua! confumption. 
The grofs revenue of the fociety, the annual 
produce of their land and labour, is increafed by 
the whole value which the labour of tliofe work¬ 
men adds to the materials upon whicli they are 
employed; and their neat revenue by what rc- 
inai.ns of this valiie, after deducting what is ne- 
j ceffary 





cciTafy for fiipporting the tools and inftrunncnts 
of their trade. 
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That the greater part of the gold and filvcr 
wliich, being forced abroad by thole operations 
of banking, is errtployed in purchafing foreign 
goods for hpine confiimption, is and miift be 
employed in purchafing thofeof this fccond kind, 
feems not only probable but almoft unavoidable* 
Though fome particular men may foinetimes 
increase their cupcncc very confiderably though 
their revenue docs not increale at all, we may be 
allured that no clafs or order of men ever does 
foj becaufe, though the principles of common 
prudence dp not always govern the condpt?: ot 
every individuai, they always influence that of 
the majority of every clafs or order. But the 
revenue of idle people, confidcred as a clafs or 
order, cannot, in the imaUeft degree, be in- 
creafed by thofe operations of banking. Their 
cxpctice in general, therefore, cannot be niuch 
incrcafed by them, though that of a few indi¬ 
viduals, aniong them, may, and in reality fome- 
times is‘ The demand of idle people, therefore, 
for foreign goods, being the fame, or very ridarly 
the fame, as before, a very fmall part of the 
money, which being forced abroad by thofe ope¬ 
rations of banking, is employed in purchafing 
foreign goods for home confumption, is likely 
to be eniiiloycd in purchafing thofe for their ufc. 
The greater part of it will naturally be defiined 
for the employment of indultry, and not for the 
maintenance of idlcnefs. 
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which the circulating capital of any fociety can 
employ, we mud always' have regard to thofc 
jwts of it only, which corifift in provifions, 
materials, and finifhed work: the other, which 
conlifts in money, and which ferves only to cir¬ 
culate thofc three, muft always be deduced# 
In order to put induftry into motion, three 
things are rcquifitej materials to work upon, 
tools to work with, and the wages or recom- 
pence for the fake of which the work is done. 
Money' is neither a material to work upon, nor 
a tool to work with } and though the wages of 
the workman are commonly paid to him in 
money, his real revenue, like that of all other 
men, confifts, not in the money, but in the 
money’s worth; not in the metal pieces, but iq 
what can be got for them. 

The quantity of indudry which any capital 
can employ, mud, evidently, b« tqual to the 
number of workmen whom it can fupply witli 
materials, tools, and a maintenance fuitabic to 
the namre of the work. Mohey may be reqiii- 
lite for purchafing the materials and tools of the 
work, as well as the maintenance of the work-: 
men. But the quantity of induftry which the 
whole capital can cmplfty, is certainly not equal 
i oih CO the money which purchafts, and to the 
materials, tools, and maintenance, which are 
purchafed with itj but only to one or other of 
thofc two values, and tq the latter more properly 
than to the former. 
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When paper is fijbftitutcd in the room of gold ^ 
and filver money, tl>c quantity of the materials, 
tools, and maintenance, which the whole circa^ 
la ting capital can fnpply, may be increaled by 
the whole value of gold and filver which ufed to 
be employed in pprchafing them. The whole 
value of the great wheel of circulation and dif- 
tribucion, is added to the goods which arc circu* 
lated and dtftributed by means of it. The opCi* 
ration, in fome mcafure, referablcs that of the 
undertaker of fome great work, who, in confe- 
queiicc of fome improyement in mcchanicks, 
takes down his old machinery and adds the dif¬ 
ference between its price and that of the new to 
his circulating capital, to the fund from which lie 
furnifhes iqatcrials and wages to his workmen. 

What i? the proportion which the circulating 
money of any country bears to the whole v.aluc of 
the annual produce circulated by means of it, it 
is, perhaps, inipofliblc to determine. It has 
been computed by different authors at a fifth, at 
a tenth, at a twentieth, and at a thirtieth part of 
that value. But how fmall foever the proportion 
which the circulating money may bear to the 
whole value of the annual produce, as but a part, 
and frequently but a fmall part, of that produce, is 
ever dellincd for the maintenance of indullry, it 
muft always bear a very confiderablc proportion 
to that part. When, therefore, by the fubfiitii- 
tion of paper, the gold and filver ncccIIHry. for 
.circulation is reduced to, perhaps, a fifth part of 
the former quantity, if the value of only the 
greater part of the other four-fifdis be added to 
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the funds which are deftined, for the maintenance 
of induftry, it muil make a very coiillderable ad¬ 
dition to the quantity of that uidul'tr>', and, con- 
fequentJyj to the value of the. annual produce of 
Jitnd and labour^ 

An operation of this kind has, within thefe 
five-and-twenty or thirty years, been performed 
Sn Scotland, by the ereftion of new banking 
companies in ajmoft every confidcrable town, and 
even in foine countiy villages. The effects of it 
have been precifety thofc above deferibed. The 
bufin''fs of the country is atmod; entirely carried 
on by mcans of the paper of thofc different bank¬ 
ing companies, with which purchafes and pay¬ 
ments of all kinds are commonly made. Silver 
very feldom appears except in the change of a 
twenty fhillings bank note, and gold ftill fcl- 
domer. But though the condodt of all thofc 
different companies has not been unexception¬ 
able, and has accordingly required an act of 
parliament to regulate it; the country, notwith- 
ftanding, has evidently derived great benefit from 
their trade. I have heard it aircrtcd, that the 
trade of rhe city of Glafgow doubled in about 
fifteen years after the firfl ereilion of the banks 
there { and that the trade of Scotland luis more 
than quadrupled fihce the iirft credUon of the 
two publick banks at Ldinburgli, of which the 
one, catied The Bank of Scotland, was erta- 
hlilhcd by adt 'of parliament in 1695'; the other, 
called The Royal B;uik, by royal charter in 
jyiy. Whether the trade, either of Scotland in 
general, or of the city of Gbfgow in particulijr, 

has 
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has really incrcafed in fo great a proportion, 
during To flton a period, I do not pretend to 
know. If cither of them has incrcarcd in this 
proportion, it feeitis to be an eflfect too great to 
be accounted for by the foie operation of this 
caufe. That the trade and Indullry of Scotland, 
however, have increafed very confiderably during 
this period, and that the banks have contributed 
a good deal to this increafe, cannot be doubted. 

The value of the ftlvcr money which circu¬ 
lated in Scotland before the union, in 1707, and 
which, immediately after it, waa brought into 
the bank of Scotland in order to be rC-coined, 
amounted to 411,117/. tor. gd. ftcrling. No 
account has been got ol the gold coin j but it 
appears from the ancient accounts of the mint of 
Scotland, that the value of the gold annually 
• coined fomewhat exceeded that of the diver*. 
There were a good many people too upon this 
occafion, who, from a diffidence of repayment, 
did not bring their filver into the bank of Scot¬ 
land: and there was, belidcs, fomc Englilh coin, 
which was not called in. The whole value of 
the gold and filver, therefore, which circuktctl 

■Scotland before the union, cannot be ellimatcd 
.It Jefs than a million fireriing, • It feems to liave 
conftituted almOft the whole circulation of that 
country ; for though the circulation of the bank 
of Scotland, which had then no rival, was con- 
fiderabie, it feems to have matie but a very fmall 
part of the whole. In the prefent times the 


* See Euildioao’t Preface to Anderfon'a Diplomata, Stc, 
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K whole .circulation of Scotland cannot be eftimated 
^ at lefs than two millions, of which that part 
which confifts in gold and filver, moft probably, 
docs not amount to half a million. But though 
the circulating gold and fdver of Scotland have 
fufFered fo great a diminution during this period, 
its real riches and profperky do not appear to 
have fufiered any. Its agriculture, manufadturcs, 
and trade, on the contrary, the annual produce 
of its land and labour, have evidently been aug¬ 
mented. 

It is chiedy by difeounting bills of exchange, 
that is, by advancing money upon them before 
they are due, that the greater part of banks and 
bankers ifiiic their promilTory note?. They de- 
duft always, upon whatever fiun they advance, 
the legal incereft till the bill fliall become due, 
I'hc payment of the bill, when it becomes due, 
replaces to the bank the value of what had been 
advanced, togetlicr with a clear profit of the in- 
tereft. I'he banker who advances to the mcr- 
chiuit whole bill he difcouncs, not gojd and fdver, 
but his own promUTory notes, has ihg advantage 
of being able to difeount to a greater amount, 
by the whole value of his promvfl'ory non#*, 
will eh he finds by experience, are commonly in 
circulation. He is thereby enabled to make his 
clear gain of imereft on fo much a larger fum. 

Tbs commerce of Scotland, which at prefent 
is not very great, was ftill more inconfidc table 
■when the two firft banking companies were ella- 
blifhed i and thofe companies would have had 
but little trade, had they confined their bufinet's 


to 
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to the difcoutiling of bills of exchange. They 
invetKcd) therefore, another ihethod of ilTuing 
their prom!tTory notes j by granting, what they 
called, cafli accounts,-that is by giving credit 
to the extent of a certain fum (two or three thou- 
fand pounds, for example), to any individual 
who could procure two perfons of undoubted 
credit and good landed cltate to become furety 
for him, that whatever money fliould be ad¬ 
vanced to him, within the fum for which the 
credit h.id been given, ihould be repaid upon 
demand, together with the legal inicreft. Credits 
of this kind are, I believe, commonly granted 
by banks and bankers in all different paics of 
the world. But the cafy terms upon which the 
Scotch banking companies accept of re-payment 
are, fo far as I know, peculiar to them, and have, 
perhaps, been the principal caufe, both of the 
great trade of thofe companies, and of the bene¬ 
fit which tlie countiy has received from it, 
WHotvift has a credit of this kind with oftc 
of thofe companies, and borrows a thoufand 
pounds upon it, for example, may rciiay this 
fum piece-meal, by twenty and thirty pounds at 
a time, the company difcounting a proportion- 
able part of the intereft of the great fum'from 
the day on which each of thofe finalf fums is 
paid in, till the whole be in this manner tepaid. 
.All merchants, theretbre, and alnaoft all men of 
bufincfs, find it convenient to keep fneh cafh 
accounts with them, and are thereby i.ntcrdlcd 
to promote the trade of thofe compajjies, by 
readily receiving tbeir notes in all payments, 
1 and 
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^ ^ stnd by encouraging all thofe wltli whom they 

* _> iuve any inUuence to do the lame. The banks, 

when their cuftomers apply to tliem iur money, 
gmeraliy advance it to them in their own pro- 
miflury notes, Thcfe the inerchants pay away 
to the manufailurcrs for goods, the manu- 
fafturers to the tarmers for materials and provi- 
fiuns, the farmers to cheir landlords for rent, 
the landlords repay them to the merchants for 
fhc convenicncics and luxuries with whicli they 
fupply them, and the merehants again return 
them to the banks in nrdcr to balaiice their 
cafh accounts, or to replace what they may have 
borrowed of thejni and thus almofl: the whole 
money bufinefs of the counny is tranfa£tcd by 
means of' them. Hence, the great trade of thofe 
companies* 

Bv means, of thofe cafh accounts every mer¬ 
chant can, without imprudence, carry on a 
greater trade than he othcrwilV- could do. If 
there arc two merchants, one in London, and 
the other in Edinburgh, who employ equal Hocks 
in the fame branch of trade, the Edinburgh 
merchant can, v;ithout imprudencej carry on a 
greater trade, and give employment to a greater 
number of people than the London merchant* 
I'hc I^don merchant mull always keep by him 
a corifiderable funi of money, either in his own 
coffers, or in thofe of his banker, who gives hitn 
no inrtrreft lor it, in order to anfwer the demands 
continually corning upon him, for payment of 
the goods which he purchafes upon credit. Let 
the ordinary amount of this fum be fuppofed five 

hundred 
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hundred pounds. The value of the goods in 
hiy warcboufc muft always.be Id's by five hun¬ 
dred pounds than it would have been, had he 
not been obliged to keep fuch a fum uncmplpy- 
cd. Let us fuppofc that he generally difpol'es of 
his whole ftock upon hand, or of goods to the 
value of his whole ftock upon hand, once in the 
year. By being obligc'd to keep lb great a fum 
unemployed, he muft fell in a year five hundred 
pounds worth left goods than he might otiicrwife 
have done. His annual profits muft be lefs by 
all that he could have made by the falc of five 
hundred pounds worth more goods; and the 
number of people emjdoyed in preparing his 
goods for the market, muft be lefs by all thofc 
that five hundred pounds tnore ftock could have 
employed. The merchant in Edinburgh, on the 
other hand, keeps no money unemployed for 
anfwering fuch occafional demands. When they 
aftually come upon him, he fatisfics them front 
his calh account with the bank, and gradually 
replaces the fum borrowed with the moti.cy or 
paper which comes in from the occafional falcs of 
his goods. With the fame ftock, therefore, he 
can, without impriulcnce, have at all times in 
his warchoufc a larger qu-mtity of goods than the 
lotndon merchant; and can thereby both imke 
a greater profit Itimfclf, and give conftant eo;- 
ploymcnt to a greater number of indullrious 
people who prepare thofe goods for the market. 
Hence the great benefit whiclt the country has 
derived from this tr.tde. 

Thb 
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The facility of dircounting bills of exchange; 
it may be thought in(^ed, gives the EngUih 
merchants a conveniency equiviJent to the cafti 
accounts of the Scotch merchants. But the 
Scotch merchants, it mufl: he retnemfecred, can 
difeount their bills of exchange as earUy as the 
EngUlh merchantsi and have, befides, the addi* 
tional conveniency of their cafli accounts. 

The whole paper money of every kind which 
can eafily circulate- in any country never can 
exceed the value of the gold suid fllver* of which 
it fuppUes the plate, or which (the oommerce 
being fuppofcd the fame) would circulate there, 
if there was no paper money. If twenty fhilling 
notes, for example, arc the loweft paper money 
current in Scotland, the whole of that currency 
which can cafily circulate there cannot exceed 
the fumof gold and filver, which would be ne- 
ccflliry for iranfading the annua) exchanges of 
twenty Ihlllings value and upwards ufually tranf* 
afted witJ'iin tliat country. Should the circu¬ 
lating pajjcr at any time exceed that fum, as the 
excefs could neither be fent abroad nor be em¬ 
ployed in the circulation of the country, it mu ft 
immediately return upon the banks to be ex¬ 
changed for gold and filvcr. Many people would 
immediately perceive that they had more of this 
paper than was ncceflVy for tranfa£ling their 
bufinefs at home, and as they could not fend it 
abroad, they would ‘immediately demand pay¬ 
ment of it from the banks. When this fuper- 



duous paper was converted into gold and fjlvLT, 
they could eafily find a ufc for it by fending it 

abroad ^ 





Abroad t but they couM find none while it rc- ® 


maincd in the fiiape of paper. There would im¬ 
mediately, therefore, be a run upon the banks to 
the whole extent of this fuperfluouB paper> and, 
if they ihowed any difficulty or backwardnefs in 
payment, to a much greater extent} the alarm, 
which this would occafion, neceTarily increafing 
the run. 

OvsR and above the espences which are com¬ 
mon to every branch of trade} focK as the ex- 
pence of houfe-rent, the wages of fervants, 
clerks, accountants, &c. j the expences peculiar 
to a bank confift chiefly in two articles: Firft, 
in the expence of keeping at all times in its cof¬ 
fers, for anfwt'ring the occafiontd denunds of the 
holders of its notes, a large fum of money, of 
which it lofes the intereftt And, fecoiidly, in 
the expence of replenifhing thofc coff'ers as fail 
as they are emptied by anfwerjng fuch occafion al 
demands. 

A SAMXiwc. company, which ifluesmore paper 
than can be employed in the circulation of the 
country, and of which the excefs is continually 
rerarning \ipon them for payment, ought to in- 
creafe the quantity of gold and filver, which they 
keep at all times in their coffers, not only in 
proportion to this exCdfivc increafe of their cir¬ 
culation, but in a much greater proportion t 
their notes returning upon them much faftcr 
than in proportion to the excefs of their quan¬ 
tity. Such a company, therefore, ought to tn- 
cKdc the firR article of their expence, not only 
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in lAoj^nrtfori to'iliis forcetl inbrcirrc of tkcii* 
bftlinefs, but in' a'mifch 'grcaiter j>rt)pordon.: 

' The' coffers of 'fuch a ^ompafiy^ 'tooi''thouglt 
they ought to IjC filled much fnllerj yet iTiiift 
eiiipty cHcmfrlves i^ii'rh faftcr chan if tHeir’bviTi- 
nefs w'as confined v/iihiti iDore rcafonabit* bounds, 
and mufl" retifuire, not cihlv a liioHs violent, but a 
more conftant and uninterrupted exertion of ex- 
pence in order to replrnifii tbenl, Tlid coin 
too, which is thus continually drawn in fuch 
large qnantittes- from their toffers, caiinoc be 
employed in the circulation of thd’ counttry.Mt 
comes in place of a paper which is over and 
above what can be employetl in that circula¬ 
tion, anil is therefore over and above what can 
be employed in it too. But as that 'coin will 
not be allowed to lie idle, it mirfl, in one {liaf>c 
or ancther, be fent abroad, in order to find that 
profitable employment whiCh it cannot find'at 
home i and this continual exportation of gold 
and fiWer, by enhancing the difficulty, mull 'ne- 
ceflarily enhance lUH further the ex[>ence of the 
bank, in finding new gold and lilver in order to 
reptenifh thtifc coflvrs, which empty themfetvos 
lb very rapidly. Such a company, therefore, 
tmifl:, in projxjrtton to this forced increiU'c of 
their bufir.cls, intreafe the fecond article of their 
expence (liU more than the firfb. 

I.tT us iiippofe that trll the paper of a parti- 
nilar bank, which the circulation of the country 
can cafiJy abforb and employ, amounts exaftly to 
forty thoufand pounds; and that for anfiverint? 

otcafional 





occafioniU demands, this t>^lnk is obliged to keep ^ *’•, 

at all ciracs in its coders ten choulUtW pounds in 
gold, and fiJyer. SJioidd this bank attempt to 
circulate forty-four thoufand pounds, the four 
thoufi’ul pounds which are over and abjove wliat 
the circulation can eafily abforb and employ, 
will -return upon it aimoft as faft as they' arc 
iilucd. fojr anfwering occafional demands, 
therefore, tkis bank ought to keep at all times 
in its cofiers, not eleven tltoufind pounds only, 
but fourteen thouland pounds. It will thus 
gain nothing by the intereft of the four thoiifand 
pounds exceflive circulation; and It will lofc the 
whole cxpencc of continually colleiling ftitir 
thoufand pounds in gold and fdver, which will 
be contin,ually going out of its coffers as faft at 
they are brought into them. 

Had every particular banking company al¬ 
ways underftupd and attended to its own parti¬ 
cular intereft, the circulation never could have 
been ovcrftocked with paper money. But every 
particular banking company has not always un- 
dtrftood or attended, to its own particular in- 
tereft, and the circulation has frequently bicen 
ovcrltockcd with paper mooey. 

Hr iffTuing too great a quantity of paper, of 
which the exerfs was continually returning, in 
order to be exchanged for gold and filver, the 
bank of England was for many years together 
obliged to coin gold to the extent of between 
eight hundred thoufand pounds and a million a 
ycarj or at an average, about eight hundred 
and Bfty thoufand {xrunds. Fur this great coin- 
G g 1 age 






* flgf the b;uik (in confequcnce of the woirn an^l 

V degraded ftare into which the gold coin had 

fallen a few years ago) Wiis frequently'obliged 
so piirchal'e gold bullion at the high price of 
four pounds an ounce, wliich it form aiter Iffued 
in coin at j/, 17J. an ounce, lo/ing in 

this manner between two and a half’and three 
per cent, upon the coinage of fo very large at 
film. Though the bank therefore paid no 
fcignorage, though the government was pro¬ 
perly at the expence of the coinage, this libera¬ 
lity of government did not prevent altogether 
the expence of the bank. 

Thx Scotch banks, in confcquence of an ex* 
cefs of the lame kitidj were all obliged to em¬ 
ploy conftantiy agents at London to colledl: 
money for them, at an expence which was fel- 
dom below one and a half or two per cent, This 
iriiVriey Was Tent down by the waggoh„ arid in- 
fiired by the carriers df an additional expente of 
three quarters per cent# or fifteen fhdlingS on 
the hundred pounds. Thofe agents were not 
always able to rcplenifh the coffers of their em¬ 
ployers fo faft as' they were emptied. In this 
cafe the refource of the banks was^ to draw upon 
their cohrcl^ndehtS in London bills of exchange 
to the exteht of the fum which they w'anted, 
Wheii thofe correlpondents afterwards drew 
upon them for the paybient of this film, together 
with’the 'htereft and a commiffmn, fame of thofe 
banks, from the diftrefs into which their eveef- 
fivc circulation had thrown them, had fomctimes 
no other means of fatisfylng this draught btit by 

drawing 
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clfaMing » feconU fcrt of bills either upon die 
faiTie, or upon foine other cofrefpondents in 
I^ndon; and the fame lum, or rathq- bills for 
the fame fum, would in this, mat>ncr make fomc- 
tjines mor^ than two or three jourfiics ; the 
debtor, bank, paying alw'ays the intcreft and 
cummiluon upon the whole accumula'tcd fum. 
Even thofe Scotc/i banks which never dlftin- 
guifbed thcmlclves by their extreme imprudence, 
were foinetimcs obliged to employ this minous 
refburcc. 



T HE gold coin which was paid 9ut either by 
the bank of England, or by ,the Scotch banks, 
in exchange for that part of their paper which 
was over and above wlm could be employed in 
tlic circulation of the country, being likewifi; 
over and above what couUi be employed in that 
circulation, was fometimes lent abroad in the 
fhape of coin, fometimes melted dmvn »nd fent 
abroad in the lhape of bullion, and fometimes 
melted down and fold to ih*: bank of England at 
the high price of four pounds an uimce. It was 
the ncweft> the heavicll, and tf'c pieces only 
which were carefully picked out of the w/iolc 
coin, and eudter fent abroad or melted down. 
At home, and while they rcijjained in Utc Ihajw 
ot coin, thofe heavy pieces, were of no avrtc 
value than dte light: But they were of more 
value abroad, or whi p melted down into bullion, 
at home. The bank of Engl.ind, notwithftarulT 
ing their great annual coinage, found to tlirir 
oQo/iilhnH'nt, that there was cs'ery year the fame 
(carcity ot coin as there Ind been the year be-. 
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BOOK fore. Jtnd chat norwithlbnding the great qiian- 
tity of gooU niid new coin which was every year 
iffued fron-i the hank, the ftatc 'of the coin, in- 
ftcad of growing better and better, became every 
year worfe and worfe. Every year they found 
rhemfclvcs under the necefTity of coining,nearly 
the fame quantity of gold as they had coined 
the year before, and from the conciisusU rile in 
the price of gold btillion, in coniequcnce oi fthe 
continual wearing and clipping of the coin, thir 
cxpcnce of this great annu al coinage became 
fvety year greater and gre;>.ter. 1 lie bank of 
Englandi it is to be obkrved, by Inpjdying its 
own coffers with coin, is indirectly obliged to 
fuppiy the whole kingdom, into which coin is 
continualiy flowing from thole coffers in a great 
variety of ways. Whatever coin therefore was 
wanted to ftipport this exccffive circulation both 
of Scotch and Engliffi paper inoncy, whatever 
vacuifies this cxcelhve circulation occafioiicd iiv 
the nectffary coin of the kingdom, the bank of 
England was obliged to fuppiy them. The Scotch 
banks, no doubt, paid all of them very dearly for 
their own in.prudcnce.and inattention. But the 
bank of England paid very dearly, not only for 
its own imprudence, but for the much gicater 
imprudence of almoft a^l the Scotch hanks. 

TkE' over*trading of lome bold projefleors hi 
both parts of the united kingdom, was the ori¬ 
ginal caufe of this exceffive circulation of paper 
rtioney. 

What a bank can with propiiety advance to 
a merchant or undertaker of any kind, is not, 

cither 
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the whoiC) capital w-itli which-he. trades, or 
even any! conlidcrahlc par-t oiUiijit. capital s but 
that part of it oxiiy, which he would o'.bervvife Jae 
obliged to keep by him unemployed, ,and .hi 
ready money I'or anlwenng occallonal deitunth. 
It* tlic paper nmney which the bunk advances 
never excced.s this value, it can never exceed the 
value.of the gold and filvcr, which would nccef- 
fiirily circulate in the country if there was no 
paper money ; it can never exceed the quantity 
which the circulation of the country can eafily 
abforb and employ- 



W'hbn a bank dtfcoiim.s to a merchant a real 
bill of exchange drawn by a real creditor upon a 
real debtor, and which, as loon as it becomes 
due, is really paid by that debtor ; it only ad¬ 
vances to him a part oi the value whicn he 
would othenvtfe be obliged to keep by him un¬ 
employed, and.in ready money for anfwering oc-> 
caftoml demands, -The payment of the bill, 
when it becomes due, replaces to the bank the 
value of what ir had advanced, together with the 
intt reft. The^ coffers of the bank, fo far as its 
dealings are confined to fuch aiftoniers, .reiem- 
ble a water pond, from w'hich, thoi;gh a ffreaut 
is contintially running our, yet 'anuther is coti- 
tinually running in, fully equal to that which 
runs out; fo that, without any forilKT care or 
attention, the pond keeps always cqtully, or 
very near equally full. I.ittic or no expence can 
ever be necen'ary for repknifoing the coffers of 
ijcliabank. 
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, A iiiBKCMANT, witlioi.t ovci -trading, may fre¬ 
quently have ocrafion for ft fum of ready money, 
cvcn,v,‘hcfl he has no bilis to difeount. Whent-a 
bank, befides difeounting hU billsj advances liitn 
liltcwife upon fueh occafions, fuch fums upon his 
cafh account, and accepts of a piece-meal repay- 
ineiw as the money conoes in from the occafional 
fale of his goods, upon the eafy terms of the 
banking companies of Scorland j it difpenfes 
him entirely ftom the nccefTity of keeping any 
part of his flock by him unemployed, and jn 
ready money for jtnfwcring oecafional demands. 
When fuch demands afiualiy come upon hini^ 
he can anfwcr them fufficicntly from his calb 
account. The bank, however, in dealing with 
fuch cuftomers, ought to obferve with great at., 
tention, w'heiher ia the courie of foine Ihort 
period (of four, five, fix, or eight months, fcq 
example) the fam of the repayments which it 
comnsonly receives from thcin, is, or is not, 
fully, equal to that of the advances which it 
, commonly makes to tlicm. If, within thcicourie 
of fochfliort periods, the I'um of the repayments 
from-certftin cuftomers isi upon moft occaftons, 
folly equal to that of the advances, it may fafely 
continue to deal with fuch cuftomers. Though 
the ftream which is in this cafe continually run- 
nftig out from its coffers may be very lat^c, that 
which is- ccntinv'aily ruiinuig into them muft be 
Ht foaft equally laijge t fo rhat witliout any fur- 
: whtrcare OP attention clvole cofiers are likely .to 
be always equally or very near equally fullt and 

fcarcc 
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fcircc <!ver ttv inquire anf extraordinary exptnee ^ **• 

to iTplenifh thcio. if> qrr die contrary, the lum 
of the repayments fVtfm certain other cuftom* 
ers faH^ coininqnly very iTrucfi Ihort of the 
advances which it makes to them, it cannot with 
any fafety continue to drtil with fuch cqftonicrs, 
ar leaiV if the)" continue to deal with it in this 
nlanncr. The ftream which is in this cafe con¬ 
tinually running out from its coffers is, neceffa- 
fily much larger than that v-hich is continually 
funning in t fo that, unlcfs they are rcplenifticd 
bv fome great and continual elfort of cxper.ee, 
thofe coffers muff foon be exhauflcd altoge¬ 
ther. 

The banking companies of Scotland,- accord¬ 
ing!)", v/erc for a long' time veiy careful to re¬ 
quire frequent and regular repayments from ail 
their cuftoniers, and did not care to deal with 
any perfon, whatever might be his fortune or 
credit, wiio did not make, what they called, (rc- 
qwnt -and regular operations with them. By 
this attention, belidcs faving almoft entirely the 
extraordinary cxpcnce of ncplenifning their cof¬ 
fers, they gained two otW very conAderable 
advantages. 

First, by this attention they were enabled to 
make fome tolerable judgment concerning the 
thriving or declining circumllances of their 
debtors, without being obliged to look out for 
any other evidence liclides -what their own books 
aftordrd them •, men being for the moft part 
either regular or irregular in rncir repayments, 
according as their circumflances arc cither thriv¬ 
ing 
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B 0 0 ^ Ing or dt-riining. A private, jnan who lends out 
i—V*—.t Ills money to perhaps hsjif: a dozen or a dozen of 
debtors, tiuy, cidicr by Inuifelf or his agents, 
oblerve and entjpii'K both coiiftantiy and care¬ 
fully into tlie cond'odt and rittucion of each of 
them. . But. a■ banking.■ company, hich .lends 

money to perhaps iivc Jnmdrcd diiFerem jjcople, 
and o:' v. hich the attention is continiiaU)- occu¬ 
pied by objebU of a very dilFcrent. kind, can have 
no regular Infonmtiun concerning, the condudt 
and cireumftances .of the greater part of its debt¬ 
ors beyond what its own books afford it. In re- 
fjuiring frequent and regular repayments from 
all their ciiftomers, the banking companies of 
Scotland had probably this advantage in view. 

StcoNDLV, by this attciuiga they fecund 
thcmfclves from the poffibility of Lfiuing more 
paper money than what the circuLation of the 
country could eafily abforb and employ. .When 
they oblervcd, that within moderate periods of 
rime the repaymenrs of a particular cuftomcr 
were upon aioll occafions fully equal to the ad- 


vaiji'Cs wlii'. h they lad ntade ry him, they might 
be allured that tlic p.tpcr money which they had 
.advanced to him, hatl not at any ti me exceeded 
the quantity of gold iuid filver which fie would 
othrihifc have been obliged to keep by him for 
anTwering oecafionat demands} and that, con- 
fcquently die paper money, which they had cir- 
culiued by his means, had not at any time cx- 
eceiled the quantity of gold and filver which 
would hayr circulated in the country, had there 
been no p.ipcr money. The frequency, regula¬ 
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rUy anti amount of hia repayrnfats would fuEfi' 
cicndy demooftrate that tfic amount of iKcir ad¬ 
vances: had ut. no time exceeded that part of his 
capital which he would'othewife have been 
objiged to keep by him, uwemploycd arid in 
ready money for anlwtring occ-iTional demands; 
that is,/or the purpofe of keeping the reft of his 
capital ill conftanc employment. It is this parr 
of his capital only wlviohi within moderate pe¬ 
riods of time, is continually returning to every 
deder in the Ihspe of money, whether paper or 
coin, and continually going from: him in the 
faotcifhape. If the advances of the bank had 
tomtiionly exceeded this part of his capita!, the 
ordinary amount of his rcpiyments could not, 
within moderate periods of timcv have equalled 
the Ordinary amount of its advances. The 
dream which, .by means of his dealings, was con¬ 
tinually running into the coffers gf the bank, 
could not have been equal “o the ftream which, 
by means of the fame dealings, w'as continually 
running out.. The advanc'a of the bank paper, 
by exceeding the quantity of gold and diver 
which, had there been no fuch advances, he 
would have been obliged to keep by Itini for 
anfwcring occahonal demands, might ftjon come 
to.cxceed the whole quantity of gold and fdver 
which (the commerce being fupjjoftd the fame) 
would have circulated in the country had there 
been no paper money; and confcqucntly to ex¬ 
ceed the quantity which the circulation of the 
country could eafily abforb and employ ; and the 
excefs of this paper money would imuKdiateiy 

have 





’ ^ have returned upon the bank in order to be ex- 

w-iA - * changed for gold and fdver. This fccond ad» 
vantage, though ccjually rejil, was not perhaps 
fu y^ell underttood by @11 tlie ditfe^-ent banking 
(Ompinies of Scotl^d as the iirll, 

Wh.in, pai tly by the convenieney qf difcouiit- 
itig bills, and partly by that of qa^ accounts, 
fhe.iCreditable traders of any country can be dit- 
pepf^ fronn the nccellity of keeping any part of 
their iftock by them, uneniployed and in ready 
money, for anfwering occaJional demands, they 
cap rcafqpably expeft r.o further altUtance di'om 
bahk^.and baiikers* who, when they have gone 
far, cannot, confifttntly with their own in-, 
terell and fafety^ go fartlier, A bank, cannot, 
confiftencly witii Its own intereft, ad vane,e to a 
trailer the whole or even the gread'r part of the 
circulating capiud with which he trades; be-r 
caufty though that capital is coatinuaily rcuirn- 
mg to him in the lhape of money, and going 
from Iiitn in the fame lhape, yet the whole of the 
returns is too diftaijt from the whoje of the out- 
golngs, and the Aim of his repayments, could ooe 
ctiual the fum. of it's advances within fuch mo¬ 
derate periods of t'nne as fuit the convenicncy of 
a bank. Still l^is. could a bank aftbrd to ad¬ 
vance him any cpnfiderable part of his Hxed 
capital j of the capital which the undertaker of 
an iron forge, far cxaniple, employs in erecting 
his;forge aiid fnicltino-iioufc, his work-lu)ufes 
and warehqUiCS, the dwelling-hottfes of hts work¬ 
men, &C.J of die capital which the undertaker 
of a mine employs in finking his lhafts, in ercit- 
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ing; tng’ines for ^rawing out the ■water, iii mating 
roads and waggon-ways, &r. { of the capital 
which the period who undertakes to improve 
bnd employs In clearing, draining, enclofing, 
manuring ami ploughing 'wafte and uncultivated 
fields, in building farm-houfes, with all their 
neccffiir)’ appendages of Itables, granaries, 8cc. 
The returns of the fixed capital are in almoft all 
cafes ntuch flower than thofe of the circulating 
capital} and fuch cxpences, even when laid ouc 
with the greateft prudence and judgment, very 
fcldom return to the underuker till after a pe¬ 
riod! of many years, a period by far too diftant to 
fuit the convcniency of a bank. Traders and 
ocher undertakers may, no doubt, witli great 
propriety, carry On a very confiderabk’ part of 
their projecls with l->orrowed money. In juflicc 
to their Creditors, however, their own capital 
ought, in this cafe, to be fufficient to enfurc, if I 
may fay fo, thfc capital of thofe creditors j or to 
render it extremely improbable that thofe credi¬ 
tors fhould incur any lols, even though the fuc- 
cefs of the projeft fhOuld fall very much fhort of 
the expeftation of the projetlors. Tven with 
this precaution top, the money which is bor¬ 
rowed, and which it is meant fhould not be re¬ 
paid till after a period bf fevera! years, ought hot 
to be borrowed 6^' a bank, but ousflu to be bor¬ 
rowed ui>on bond or mortgage, of fuch private 
people as propofe to live uj>on the iniercfl of 
their money, without taking the trouble them- 
fclves to employ the capital i and who are upon 
that account willing to' lend that capital to fu'h 
j people 
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* *^0? people of good credit'as are likely to keep it for 

Vj--^i-r.» ieveraJ )'e3r8. A bank, indeeti, M^hich lends its 
money without the expence of ftampt paper, or 
of attornies fees for drawing bonds and mort¬ 
gages, and which accepts of repayment upon the 
cafy terms of tlie banking companies of.Scot¬ 
land s wnuid, no doubt, be a very convenient 
creditor to fuch traders and undertakers; But 
fuch traders and undertakers would, fiircly, -be 
moft inconvenient debtors to fiich a bank. 

It is now more than five-and-twenty^ yeats 
finer the paper money .ifiued by the different 
banking companies of Scotland was fully equal, 
or rather was fomewhat more than folly equal, 
to what the circulation of the country could 
eafiJy abforb and employ. Thofc compames, 
therefore, had fo long ago given all the afiiftancc 
ro the traders and other undertakers of Scotland 
which it is pofiible for banks and bankers, con- 
fiilerttly with their own intereft, to give. They 
had even done fomewhat more. They had over- 
tratlcd a little, and had brought upon themfelves 
that lofs, or at lealV that diminution of profit, 
which in this particular bufincl's never fails to 
attend the Imallcft degree of over-trading. Thole 
traders and other undertakers, having got fo 
much afiiftancc from bunks and bankers, wiftied 
to get ft ill more. 'I he banks, they feem to have 
thought, could extend their credits to whatever 
fum might be wanted, without incurring any 
other expence bcfides that of a fev/ reams of 
paper. They complained of the contraffed views 
and daftardly fpirit of the direftors of thofe 

banks, 








banks, v.'hic-b did not*' they Taid, extend tlicir 
Credits in proportion to the extenfion of the trade 
of the country 5 meanings, - no doubt, by tfie ex * 
ttnfion of that trade the exa^nfton of their own 
projeCb beyond 'what they could carry on, 
either with thdr own capital, - Or with what they 
had credit to borrow of private pcoplfc in the 
dfual way of bond cr mortgage. Thc‘*banks, 
they feem to have thought, were 6n honour 
bound to fupply the deficiency, and to provide 
them isith all the capital which they vranted to 
trade with. The banks, however, were of a dif¬ 
ferent opinion, and upon their rciufing to extend 
their credits, fom« of thoJe traders had recourfe 
to an expedient which, for a time, ferved their 
purpofe, thotigli at a nuiclu greater expence, yee 
as eife^fu.nlly as the ucinott: excenfiun of bank 
credits could have done. This expedient was 
no utlicr.ihan the well-known ihife of drawnng 
and rcdiawing ^ the lliift to wiiich unfortunate 
traders, have foinecimcs recourfe when they arc 
upon the brink of bankruptcy. 'I'he pr.atflicc of 
i-aifing iTioncy in this manner had beert long 
known In. England, and during the cotirfe of the 
l.uc war, •when the lugh profits.of trade afforded 
a grc.it temptation to over-trading,- is faid to 
have been carried o*t to a very great extent. 
Ihom l.tkglind it was b.'-ouglit into -Scotland, 
where, in proportion to the very limited com- 
luertc, and to the very nioierate capioii of the 
country, it- was loon carried on to a much 
greater extent than it ever irad been in England. 
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tHE NAli’KE ANi> CAUSES Ot? 

B 0^0 K Th* practice of dravrfng and re-drawing is {0 
well known to all men of bidttic.rn, that it tnaf 
perhaps be thought unneceffary to gite any ac¬ 
count of itt fiut as this book may come into 
the hands of many people who arc not men of 
bufinefs, and as the tlVeds of this prafUee upon 
* the hanking trade arc not perhaps generally un- 
desftood even by men of burinefs themfelvcs, I 
ihall endeavour to explain ie as dilhia&ly as 1 
can. 



Th* cuftoms of mcrchar.ts, which were efta^ 
blilhed when the barbarous laws of Europe did 
not enforce the performance of their contra^> 
and which during the conrfe of the two laft cen¬ 
turies have been adopted into the laws of all 
European nations, have given fuch extraordinary 
privileges to bills of t-xchangcy thai-money is 
more readily advanced upon tltem, than upon 
any other fpccies obligation j efpecially when 
they are made payable within fo fhbit p. period 
as two or three months after their datci If, when 
tite bit) bccomt's due, the acceptor does not pay 
it at fbon at ic is prefented, he becoines from that 
moment a bankrupt. The bUl 13 protefted, and 
rrrurns upon the drawer, who, if be does noc 
immediately pay it, becomes likewifc a bank¬ 
rupt* If, before ir came to the perfon who pt e- 
fenss it to the acceptor for payment, it had palled 
through the hands of ftveral ocher perfons, who 
had fuccelSvely advanced to one anocl'.er the 
contents of it either in money or goods, and who, 
CO exprefs that each of them had in nis turn 

received 
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rbceivci.thofe cdoccjim, hftd ail of them iathtir ^ 
opdei- cmV>rict'U hiaf. isi written their names upom- ^ 
tiieibackof the;bhi,j each endurler becomes in- 
his turn laabie to tlue owner oi the bill ior, tliole 
concents, ami, -.if ht fails to pajr, he becomes 
too from that momciii: abanlirwpt. il hocjgli the 
drawcfi acccj;'Cor, anti lOnUorfo's ot the, bill 
Ihouitl, all of tbcHT, be perfons of doubtfiil ere*;* 
dk i .yet lUlI the Ihortnefs of the date gives Ibine 
fccurity to the owner of the bill. Though all ot 
themi may feo very likely to become bankrupts j 
iois a chajice if tlwy all bt cvpie do in to fltort a 
time. The houfe is crazy,Tays a wtfary traveller 
to h'tmfelf, and wilt not ftand A'cry long r but it 
ia a chance if k falls-ta-night, and I will venture, 
therefore, to fleep in it to-night. 

Tjie trader A in Edinburgh, we fhall fuppofe, 
draws a bill Upon B in Londoo, payable two 
months after dau% In reality B in Ixutdon owes 
Qothtng to A in Edinburgh i but he agrees to 
accept nf A's bill, upon condition diat before 
the term of payment he Ihull redraw upon A io 
Edinburgh, for the fame fum, together wirh the 
intereft and a-commifiVon^ another bilb Pi»yabio 
likewife tWoUiOnths after date^ JJ accordingly, 
before the expiration of the firll two months, re¬ 
draws this bill upor Ain Edinburgh; wbOiigaiH, 
before the expiration of the ic..ond two tnontlts, 
draws n fecond biltup-jn fl ifi London, iwyable 
litewife TWO months after dart; and before rba 
expimtion uf the third two B in Lruodon 

fe-d)*aws itpowA in Edtnbw^gh iuiother bill,’' 
payable illfo two months iftcr date. This prac- 

VoL. I. H h d« 
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n o o It ticc has lomctinKs gop< on, not (c»nly for icvcrd; 

. months, but for fcvcral years together, the blU 
always recorning upon A in Edinburgh, with 
the accumulated intcrcil and commiflion of all 
the former bills. The intcreftwas five per cent, 
in the year, and the commifBon was never lefs 
th.in,onc half per cent, on each draught. This 
coiiiminiun being repeated more than fix times 
in the ye^, whatever money A might raife by 
this expedient miift necclfarily hayc coft him 
foinetliing more than eight per cent, in the year, 
and fbmerimes a >grcat deal more; when either 
the price of the commiflion happened to rife, of 
when hc'was obliged to pay compound inretefl: 
upon the intcreft and commiflion of forrner bills. 
This pi-aiticc was called raifing money by circu¬ 
lation. 

In a. country whci^ the. ordipary profiis- of 
in the greater part of mercantile projecls 
are fuppofed to run between fix and ten j>br 
cent, i it muft have been a very fortunate foe- 
Qulation of which the returns, cpuld not only 
repay the enormous ejqjonce at.which the money 
was thus borrowed for carrying it on j but afford, 
befidcs, a good furplus profit to the projeftur. 
NIany vaft and extvnfivc prpiefts, however,, were 
lutderuken, and for feveral years carried on 
without any other fund to fupport them befides 
what was raifeU at this enormous expence. TIvi 
projeAors, no doubt, had iu their golden dreanas 
the molt dillin*^ 'vifiua of -this great profit. 
Upon their awaking, however, either at ihC end 
of their projefts, or when tlicy were no longer 
5 able 
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ablf to earry thcrrt onj they very fcldorn, I be¬ 
lieve, had the gjooJ fortune to find it *. 

Ths Wilis which a in Edinbugh drew upon B 
in London^ he rcgv^larly difeounted two months 
before they were <lue with fo.mc bank or banker 
in Edinburgh; ,and the bill^ wiilch B in Lpndon 
re-drew upon A in. E'ijubufgh, he as^ regularly 
difeounted cither witlt the bank of England, or 
with fome other bankers in Lond,on. Whatever 
was advanced upon fuch circulating bills, was, in 
Edinburgh, .advanced in the paper of the S.cotch 
banks, and in London,, when they wcfc. dif¬ 
eounted at the bank of England, in the paper of 
that bank. Though the bills. ,upon which diis 
paper had been advanced, were all of them re¬ 
paid 

• The method deferibed !n the tntt was bv no mean» cither 
ihc moft common or the moll expenfive one in which thoTc 
voAtureii fooirciincs nafcti moneys bjr circuLirioo*, ft frc‘ 
r.lly ^happened ihfii A in , Edpburgh.wowU enable Bin 
London to pay the firll bill of exchange by di awing, a few 
dayi be^ofi^ It becaiic due, a iecond bill at three rnonthi dlte 
upon the fame B in I on don. bill* being payable to Ijlit 

ow7\ order, A Told in Bdinb^r^h at par j tind with lt| coittc^nti 
purchafed bills upon Lov.Jpn payable at (igbt tQ the ordic( of 
B, fo whom he fent them by the poft. Towarc^* :he end of the 
Into wAr, the exchange bewcen Bdfhburgh and London wai 
freqaenily three percent. againft-Rdtnboigh, and ^hofe bills 
ai dghi oioft frcqoTntly havecoft A that peemiom Xhi^ u.anf* 
A^ioQ tbcrcTofe being repeated at Icaif four ttmes in the year, 
ah ^ being loaded with a comnufnoo of at leaf! one h^If per 
cent, upon cneh rep^idrtoh, muft at »hiif period hsivc cod A at 
JcmH fourteen percent, in the year. At other times A would 
coabic B ludifcbx/ge the firll bill of exchange by drawing, a 
few days before it became due, a fwond bill at two tnontb> 
date; not upon B, bat upen fotnc third perfon, C, for ex* 
H h a example. 
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iL ^ their turn as foon as they became due; 

v*^ yet the value which h:'4 been really advanced 
upon die Rril; bill, was never really returned to 
the banks wliith advanced it ^ becaiiic, before 
eacii bill became due, another bill was always 
tirawn to foVnewhat a greater amoont than the 
bill which was foon to be paid; and the dif- 
coiniting of tliis other bill was cfl'cntially nccel- 
Jkry towards the payment of that which was foon 
to be due. This payment, therefbrej was alto¬ 
gether ficticious. The ftream, which> by means 
of thofe circulating bills of exchange, had once 
been made lo riiii out from the coITcrs of the 
banks, was never replaced by any ilrcaio which 
realty rijn into them. 

i’vumplr* jn London* This otW biO wait mede payable to 
Order of B, its being accrpietl by C» 

rrt i: with feme banker in London j and A enabted C tp iHf- 
charge it iy dr^iuinjr, a few' %i before it'feeOamedne, n thi^d 
btJh kt two mouths datti fotnetfdie^'upon liis fifll 

forrelixsndcfit B, and ibnictinics upon fame ftrunh Or fifth fer- 
foUp I> or E, for example* This ibird bill was made p-tyaMe 
Co the order of C; who, ai Ah>o as it was accepted. difcounietl 
it iiT the fiinc manner with fome banker in London. Siprfi 
operadims being repeated at kaft fix tlmei in the year, and 
being loaiW with n convntimoti of at Jeaj} one*half per tent, 
upon each repctkion, together with the JogaJ Intercft of fire 
per cent, this method of raifing money, in cJtc feitic manner 
that defeiibed in the tcirs, mufi have co/l A foractLbg mor^ 
i'.jh eight per cent. By howerer, I'le exebunge be¬ 

tween EdinMirgh and J^ndon k was Icfs expeofivc chun that 
mendimed in the loregomg part 0/ tlut note ; but then k re^ 
quired an ellabiidied credit with more l><mfes tbsm owe in 
London, an ad t'am age w^hicb many of iJieio adveotureti could 
not abviyi fiud it ca fy to procuK, 
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Thf. paper which was ilfiicd “iiport thrift'cir - 
c?.ilating bffls ot exchaiV'-e', amoiiti^cdi upoti‘ many 
occafions, to tlie whole fii; d deftihed for carry¬ 
ing on fomc vail: arid oxtetifiyc pidieft of ngrt- 
cultmre, commerce, or’rnam'fitcltirei . and ride 
merely to’that parr ot it which,' had ihere heeri 
no paper money, the projcftor'WFptld have been 
obliged to keep by him, wRcinnloted and in 
ready money for aniwering occafional demands. 
The greater part of ibis paper was, conreqncntly, 
over and above the valbe of the gold arid Hiv'er 
which would have ciiculivtcd in the country, h id 
there been no pL.iper money. It v.'iis over and 
above, therefore, what the circulation of the 
country could caftly abforb: and,, employ, and, 
upon that account, immediately returned upon 
the banks in order to be exchanged for ^Id and 
iHver, which they were to find as they could. 
It was a capital which thofe .projectors had very 
artfully contrived to draw from thofe banks, 
not only without their knowledge or deliberate 
oonfent, but for ftmie rime, perhaps, witJiout 
their having the moll diSaiit fulpiclon that they 
had really advanced it. 

WjiXH two people, v/ho are continually draw¬ 
ing and re-elrawing upon one aiiotliei, dircouni 
rhitir bills always with the fame baniccr, he uiult 
immediately difcpver what they are about, an.d 
fee clf.arly tb;U they arc trading, '--or with any 
ctipirsl of their own, but with the capital which 
he advances ro them. Hut this dtfeovery is not 
almgCtlKT lb cafy when they diftount their bills 
fomctnivcs svith one banker, and fometimes with 
H h 3 another, 



B 0 0 it anorlier, anti when the fame two ptj ions do not 
cooftancly draw and rc-draw upon one another, 
b^t occiifionally rpn the rounJ of a gi;ca^ circle 
of p.ro^e<^,t)r8, who find it for their iptereft, to 
aflill; one another in this method of rajfing money, 
and, fo render it, ypon that accountj as difficult 
as polfiblc. to tlijllnguirtt bctiWeen a real and a 
ficTuiojtis bill of cxchangei 'between a bill drawn 
by a rid creditor .Vpoii a real debtor, and a bill 
f'^r whieh tiieje was properly no real creditor but 
the banh -which clifcoimtcd itj nor any real 
debtor but . the projector who made ufc'of the 
money.' When' a barker had even nude tbij^ 
diit'o'very, he nfight fdmetimes mike it too late, 
and .might Knd that he had already difeounted 
thc'biiU of rhofe projpSlors to fo great ap extent, 
tha^, by/tfufing to difcouut any more, he would 
ncci'iVarily make theiii all bankrupts, and thus, 
by ruining them, might pcrliaps ruin himfelf. 
For his own tntereft and fafety, therefore, he 
might find it necefiary, in this very perilous Ctu- 
ation, to go on for fonic'time, endeavouring, 
however, to w ithdraw gradually, and upon that 
account making every day greater and greater 
difficulties about dilcountiag, in order to force 
thofe proje^ors by degrees to have recourfe, 
cither to other bankers, or ip other methods of 
raifing moneys fo as that,.he himfelf’ ntight, as 
foori as poffiblc, gcf out cTthc circle. The dif¬ 
ficulties, accordingly, which the bank of £ng- 
lanch v.'iuch the principal bankers in 'Loiidon, 
and which even the more prudent Scutch banks 
began, after a certaia time, and when all of them 


had 
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had already gone too far, to make about dif- 
coiinring, not only ahntned, but 
Wglieft degree thole projeaors. Their ow t 
digref's, of which this prudent and nect fiary re- 
ferve of the banks, was, no doubt, the immediate 
occafton, they called the diftrefs of the country; 
and this diftrefs of the country, they ftid, was 
akogether owing to the Ignorance, pufiUanimity, 
and bad cOnduift of the banks, which did not 
give a fuBiciently liberal aid to the fp.rtted un¬ 
dertakings of thofe who exerted thcmfdves in 
order to beautify, improve, and enrich the coun¬ 
try. It was the duty of the banks, they Itemed 
to think, to lend for as long a time, and to as 
great an extent as they might wjlh to borrow. 
The banks, however, by refufmg m this manner 
to give more credit to thofe, to whom they had 

airejidv given a great deal too 

onlyinethod by which U was now polTibie to fave 

either their own credit, or the pubhek credit of 

the country. - 

Iv the midft of this clamour and dtltrels, a 

new bank was eftablilhed in Scotlwd for the 
exprpfs purpofe of relieving the diftrefs of me 
country. The dcfign was‘generous, out the 
execution was imprudent, and tiic nature and 
caules of the diftrefs which it meant to relieve, 
were not, perhaps, well underftood. This bank 
was more liberal than any other had ever been, 
both in granting cafti accounts, and m difcount- 
iflg bills of exchange. With regard to the latter, 
k feems to have made fcarce any diftincftion be 
tween real and circulating bills, but to have di^ 
H h + cQuntca 
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O K covifited aH equally,' It wai tlitf avowed prin-* 
r—» ciple ot- this bank to advance, upon any reafon - 
able recurity', the whole capital which was to be 
employed in tliofe improvements of whirh the 
returns arc the moft flow and diftant, fiich as the 
imprevements of land; To .promote fuch ini- 
provrinrnts was ewn faid to be the chief of the 
public k Ipiritfd purpofes for which it was itiiti- 
tuted. By its libcriility in granting calh ac¬ 
counts, and in diPcounting bills of exchange, it, 
no doubt, iffued great quantities-of its bank¬ 
notes. But thofe bank-notes being, the greater 
p.irt,of them, over and above what the circula¬ 
tion of lire country cotdU eafily abfarb and ein- 
ploy, returned upon it, in order to be cxchangftl 
tvr gold and filvcr, as fait as they were ifitH'd. Its 
coHei s were never well-filled. The capital which 
had been fubiVribed to this bank at two dilFcrenc 
iubfcriptiv>ns, amounted to one hundred and 
fixty thoul'and pounds, of which eighty per cent, 
only was paid up. This fum ought to have been 
p,ud in at fcveral different inftalments. A great 
piart of the proprietors, when they paid in their 
lirft inllilinent, opened a-cafh account with the 
bank} and the direftors, thinking themfeives 
obliged to neat their own proprietors witli the 
fame libcrnliiy with wiiich they treated all other 
men, allowed many of them to borrow upon this 
cafh account v.lis: they paid in upon .ill their 
fubfequent inflalmcnts. Such paymenis, there- 
fore, only put into one coffer, what liad the mo¬ 
ment before been taken out of another. But had 
the coffers of this bank been filled ever fo weli^ 
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t'afler tUwi iKcjr could liavc been rcpkniflicd hy 
any other expedient but die roinoiis one of draw- 
j[jg upon JLiOivdoitj and when the bill becarne 
due, paying itj togcthcc with intcreft and cotn- 
midion, by another draught upon the lame place. 
Us colfers having been filled fo very ill, it is 
faid to have been driven to this refource .vfithin 
a very few months after it began to do bufiivtni. 
The eftares of the proprietors of tins bank weie 
worth icveral millions, and by their fubfeription 
to the original bond or conq-act of, the bank, 
were really pledged for uiifwcnng all ha engage¬ 
ments, Wy means of the great credit wliich fo 
great a pledge necefTarity gave it, it was, not- 
withftaading U,s too liberal conduit, enabled to 
carry on bufmefs for more dian two yf^ar*. 
When it was obliged to Hop, it had in the circu¬ 
lation about two hundred thoufand pounds m 
bank-notes. In order to fupport the circuiatfon 
of thofc notes, which were continually returning 
upon it as tail as they were iflued, it had been 
conifandy in the pnidticc of drawing bills of ex¬ 
change upon iajndon, of which the number and 
value were continually incrcafuig, and, when 
it dopr, amounted m upwards of Cix iiua.vul 
thoufapd pounds. '1 liis bank, dicrcforf, had, 
in little more tl’.aa thc.courle. of two, yea; , ad 
vanced to different people upwards of eigr 
hundred tlioufinvl pounds at hv'c (u r cent. 
Upon .the two iiuitdre<l thoafand pounds v. huo 
jt, circulated m bank-notes, this bve ju-r ecu. 
janght, perhaps, be conOdcred as cirar *in. 
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without any other dcdufVion befidcs the ex pence 
of managemoiit. But upon upwards of fin hun¬ 
dred thoirland .pointdii, for which it was conti¬ 
nually drawing bills of exchange upon London, 
it was paying, in die way of interell and com- 
niiflion, upwai-ds of aght per cent., and was 
coiifequeutly .iofing more than three per cent, 
upon more than three-fourths of all its deal¬ 
ings. 

Ti;h operations of this bank feem to have pro¬ 
duced effei^s quite oppofite to thofe which were 
intended by tlic particular jicrfons who planned 
and directed it. They feem to have intended t6 
fupport the fpirited undertakings, for as fuch 
they confidercd them, which were at that time 
carrying on in different parts of the countryj 
and at the fame time, byi drawing the whole 
banking bulinefs to themfelves, to ibpplant all 
the other Scotf h banks j particularly thofe efta- 
blilhed at Edinburgh, whofe backwardneis in 
difcounting bills of exchange had given fome 
oB'encc. This bank, no doubt, gave fome tem¬ 
porary relict to thofe projectors, and enabled 
them to carry on their prqjefts for about two 
years longer Uian they could otherwife have done. 
But it thereby only enabled them to get lb much 
deeper into debt, fo that,when 'ruiin came^ it fell 
fo much the heavier both upon clvern and upon 
their cieditors. The operations of this bank, 
therefore, inftead of relieving,-in reality aggra¬ 
vated in the long-run the diilrefs which thofe 
projeftors had brought both upon themfcivcs 
and upon their country. U would have been 

much 
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much bcrrer-foe thcinfelves, their creditors and 
their coiiatry, bad .the greater part of them been 
obliged, CO itop two years 'fo.oncr than they 
ai^tually did. < Tl:e temporary relief, how ”ver, 
which this bank afforded to thofe projeftors, 
proved a real and permanent relief to the other 
Scotch banks- uMl the dealers in circiilating 
bills of exchange, which thole other banjj^ had 
become fo backward in diicounting, had recourfo 
f,o this new bank, where they were received with 
open arms. Thofe other banks, therefore, were 
enabled to get very eafily out of that fatal circle, 
from which they could not other wife have dif* 
engaged themfelves without incurring a eonfider- 
ablc Ipfs, and perhaps too even fome degree of 
difcredic. 
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In the loag run, therefore, the operations of 
tiiis bank increaled the real diltrefs of the coun¬ 
try which it nieant to relieve ; and effeftuaily re¬ 
lieved from a very great diftrefs thofe rivals 
whom it meant to fupplant. 

At the firft fetting oiic of this bank, it was 
the opinion of fome people, that how faft foever 
its coffers might be emptied, it might eafily 
replenifli them by raifing money upon the fccuri- 
ties of thofe to whom it had advanced its paper. 
Experience, I believe, foon convinced them that 
this method of raifing money was by much too 
Ilow to anfwer their purpofe; and that coffers 
which originally were fo ill filled, and which 
emptied thernfelvcs fo very faff, could be re- 
plenifited by no other expedient but the ruinous 
one of drawing bills upon London, and when 

they 
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* o,® they became due, paying them by other draughts 
upon the fame place with accun)uiate<.i incel<ft 
and commilliun. But thotighiithey had been 
able by this method tonviro rnoney as faft as 
they wanted it t yet, inflcad of making’a profit, 
they mull have fuffered a lols’by'Cvery fuch ope¬ 
ration j lb th:u in the long-run theymulfc have 
ruined themfelvcs as. a mercancilf ->company, 
though, perhaps, not fo foon kj by rhe mOre 
expcnfivt praiStite of dra^Ying and re^drawing. 
They could .dill have made nothing, by the in- 
tcrelt of the paper, which, being over and above 
wltat yhe circulation of the cuuncry could, abforb 
and employ, returned ,upon them,i in wder m be 
exchanged for gold and fdyaf, .as .fall, as they 
ifiued it i and for the payment of which .they 
wertv (ht'infelves: ;concinuaUy obliged to .borrow 
jijowy. On die contrary, thy whole, expcnce of 
tills borrowing, of einploying, agents to look, out 
for people who had money to lend, -tf ncgociating 
with tlwfe people, aud uf drawing the proper 
bond or adigmiicm, niyCt have. faUttv,upon them, 
atid .have, he^n Jb.inutdi clear lo.!!, upon; the ba^ 
lance of their accounts. ,.The*prp}Cctiaf replenilli* 
iftg their cofters in. this manner may be cewn.. 
pared £0 that -Qf a man who lead .a water.-poarfi 
iVom which a ttrcain was ctmtinuitUy ninniug 
out, and into which tiovilrsnun ..was. cantinually 
ruimlng, but whoi pnopofed to keep it aW/ays 
equally full by employing a nurilba* .of ]'ieople 
to go continually with buckets to a well .at 
Ibme miles diilaucs in order to bring water , to 
replcnilit jt. 
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But. tJiough this operation had proved, not 
only praikicabie, but profitable to the bank as a 
mercantile company} yet the country could have 
derived no benefit from it} but, on the con¬ 
trary, mull have lu/lered a very confiderable iofs 
by it. U his operation could not augment in the 
Inialiell degree the quantity of money to be lenti 
It could only have erefted this bank into a f.-rt 
of general loan office for the whole country. 
Thofe who wanted to Iwrrow, mufl; have applied 
to this bank, inftcad of applying to the private 
perfons who had lent it their money. Hut a 
bank which lends monej', perhaps, to five hundred 
different people,, the greater part of whom its 
directors can know very Httlc about, is not likely 
to be more judicious in the choice of its debtors, 
than a private perfon who lends out his money 
among a few people whom he knows, and in 
whole fober and frugal conduit he thinks he has 
good reafon to confide. The debtors of focli a 
bank, as that whofe conduil I have been giving 
fome account of, were likely, the greater part of 
them, to be chimerical projectors, the drawers 
and re-drawers of circulating bills of exchange, 
who -ivouid 'cmplcy the money in extravagant 
undertakings, which, with all the affillance that 
could be given them, they would probably never 
be able to complcac, and which, if they IhoulJ 
be. compleated, would never repay tiic cxprnce 
which they had really coll, would never afford a 
fund capalrle of maintaining a quantityof labour 
equal to that which bad been employed about 
them. The fober and frugal debtors of pri¬ 
vate 
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B (> o K p<;rfo«s, on thc' contt-'ary, ■would bo more 
w-v-w likely to em;doy .die money 'boiTowod in ibhftr 
undertakings which were proportioned * to'i^iei’r 
capitals, end which, though they rhight hhve 
lei's of ilie grand ajid the rnarvellotiSj wotiM hav*c 
more of the fulid and the profitable, which 
would repay "with a large' profit whatever httd 
U*en kid out upon them, and which would thu? 
aiir'ord a fund capable of main taming a much 
greater quantity of labour than that which had 
been employed about tiieifi. The lucoefa of thk 
operation, therefore, without JiiGreafiog in the 
finallcil degjce the capital of the country, would 
only (uve trausterred a great part of it from pru¬ 
dent and iirofitable, imprudent and unprofit*- 
able underrakings. < , 

That the induflry of Scotland languilhed for 
want of money to employ it, was the opinion of 
the famous Mr. l..aw. By elt vblifhing a bank of 
a particular kind, which he feems to have itm- 
gitjcd, might iffue paper to the amount of the 
whole valire of all die lands in the country', he 
pro'^iofi^ to remedy this want of money. The 
parliament of Scotland, when he firft propofed 
his prujctl, did not think proper to adopt it. It 
was -afterwards- adopted, with ibmc variations, 
by the duke of Orleans, at that time; rogent of 
France. The idea of the pofTtbUity of multi- 
plying paper money to almolV any extent, was 
the real founchiclon of what is called the Mif- 
fiflip'pi feheme, the molt extravagant project: 
both of banking and Itock-jobbing that, per¬ 
haps, the world ever faw. The differeat opera¬ 
tions 
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tions of this lirKeme are explained fo fut!y, fo 
clearly, and witJi fo ntoch order and di(lirt6fh^:fs, 
by Mr. Du Verney, in his E.xamination of the 
rolitical Iteflefljons upon Commerce and Fi- 
n.'uicfs of Mr. Du Tory that 1 fhall not give any 
account of thcin. The principles upon which it 
was founded aic explained by Mr, Law himfclf, 
in a difeourfe concerning money and trade, 
svluch he publilhed in Scotland when he fir ft 
piopofcd his projcdl:. The fplcndid, but vifion- 
ary ideiis which arc fet forth in that and fdm« 
other works upon the fame principles, ftiil con¬ 
tinue to make an imprclTion upon many people*, 
and have, perhaps, in part, contributed to that 
cxcefs of' banking, which has of late been com¬ 
plained of both in Scotland and in other places; 

Tub bank of England the greareft bank of 
circulation in Europe. It Was incorporated, in 
purfuance of an aft of parliament, by a charter 
under the great fcal, dated the eytli of July, 
1694. It at that time advanced to government 
the fum of one million two hundred thoufahd 
pounds, for an annuity of one hundred thoufand 
pounds i or for 96,000/. a year intereft, at the 
rate of eight per cent., and 4,000/. a year for the 
expence of .management. I'he credit of the new 
government, eftablilhcd by the Revolution, we 
may believe, niuft have been very low, v^dieh it 
WAS obliged to borrow at fo high an intereft. 

I't 1697 bank'was allowed to enlarge its pa- 
pital ftocfcbyan engrafemcritof 1,001,171/. id/. 
Its whole capital ftock, therefore, amounted 
at this time ro 2,201,171/. roj. This en- 
graftment is faid to have been for the fup- 

port 
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■ [jort of publick orcdic. In 1696, tallit's, had 

*—V—' been ac furcy, and lifty, and lixty per cept. dii- 
coiinr, and bank noU's at, cwiftity per cent *. 
During the great rccoiia^e of .the filycr, which 
was going or. at dps dine, the l>ank had,thought 
jiroper to difcontiiiuc the payment of its notes, 
which iiecehkiily occationed their diferedit. 

In purfuance of'the 7th Anne, c, vii, the 
b.'.nk advanced and paid into the exdieqner, the 
fum of 400,000/.; making in all the fum of 
1,600,000/. -which it had advanced upon its 
original annuity of 96,000 i. intered and 4,000/, 
for expcnce of management. Jn tyeg, there¬ 
fore, the credit of government was as good aa 
iliat if private perfons, fince it cot!Id borrow 
at fix per cent; intcred, the common legal and 
market mre ot thole times. In purfuance of the 
fame aft, the bank cancelled exdiequer bills to 
the amount of i,77c,oc7/, lyx. loii/. at fix 
per cent, iiitcrcll:, and was at the fatiie time al¬ 
lowed to take in fublcripuons for doubling its 
capital. In 1708, therefore, the capital of 
the bank iniouiitcd to 4,402,34.7/. ; and it 
had advaaced to government the fum of 
3 » 375 .c >-7 J'- 17 J. loiJ. 


Bv a cal) of fifteen per cent, in 1709, there 
was paid in and made ftock 6^,204/. f 9 ^- > 
ami by another of ten per cent, in 17 
501,448/. I2J. j i(/. In confequence of thole 
two calls, therefore, the bank capital amou.ited 
:.to 5,559,995/. 14j. U . 


-• Ja»ji« Puftleibwaite'i Hillory cf the Fiiblick Revcnii», 
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In piirAjancc of the 3d George I. c. -8. the 
hank delivered up two mUluuisoI excheejuer bills 
to be rancclled. It had at this tiint’, tlierefctrc, 
advanced to government 5 , 37 i>°- 7 ^- 
In purfuance'of the 8th George I. c. 11. the 
bank purchaled of the Sooth Sea Comjiany, ftocit 
to the amount of 4,000,000 A ; and in xjTi, in 
confequeijce of the fubferiptions which it had 
taken in for enabling it to make this piirchafc, 
its capital ftock v/as inercafed by 3,400,000/. 
Ac this time, therefore, the bank had advanced to 
the publick 9,375,027/. 17/. lotrf.; and its capi¬ 
tal llock amounted only to 8.959,995/. i4i. 8</. 
It was u]x>n this occafion that the fum which 
the bank had advanced to the publlck, and for 
which it received intei-eflr, began firft to exceed 
its capital ftock, or the fum for which it paid a 
dividend to the proprietors of bank flock ; or, in 
other words, that die bank began to have an un¬ 
divided capital, over and above its divided one. 
It has continued to have an undivided capital of 
the fame kind ever fince. In 1746, the bank 
had, upon different occafions, advanced to the 
publick I j,686,8co/. and its divided capiml had 
been railed by different calls and fubi'cription* 
to 10,780,000/. The {late of thofe tv.'o funis has 
continuefd to be the fame ever ftnee. In purlii- 
ance of the 4th of George UI. c. 25. the bank 
agreed to pay to government for the renewal of 
its charter iiO.ooo/. without inctreft or repay¬ 
ment- This fum, therefore, did not incrcale 
either of thofe two other iums. 

VoL.J. I i Ths 
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. Tns dividffTil of the bank'ha.? varied accord¬ 
ing 10 the variations in the rate of-the interert 
which it has, at different tidies, received for the 
money it had advanced to the pubiick, as well as 
according to otiicr circiimftanccsi . This rate of 
inEcreH: has gradually been reduced from eight 
to three per tent. For fome years part the 
bank dividend has been at hve and a half per 
cent. 


? r?E rtabiiity of the bank of England is eqatfl 
to that of the Britifli government. All that it has 
ad vr. heed to the pubiick mu ft be loft before its 
creditors can fuftain any lots. No other bank¬ 
ing company in Engl.rnd can be eftablifhed by 
art of p.irli.imeiir, or can confift of more than fix 
members. Tr arts, not only as an ordinary bank, 
but ,i.s a great engine of ftate. It receives and 
pays the greater part of the annuities svhich arc 
due to t)ye creditors of the pubiick, it circulates 
exchequer bills, and it advances to government 
the annual amount of the land and malt taxes, 
which arc frequently not paid up till fome years 
thereafter. In thofe different operations, its duty 
to the pubiick m.iy fometimes have obliged it, 
without any fault of its dirertors, to overftock the 
circubuion with p.aper money. It likcwife dif- 
cotints merchants bills, and has, upon fcvcral dif¬ 
ferent occ-illons, fopponed the credit of the prin¬ 
cipal hoiifcs, not only of England, but of flam- 
burgh and ffolland. Upon one occalion, in 1763, 
it is fiiid to h,ivc advanced for this purpofe, in 
one week, about 13600,000/.; a great part of it 





in bullion. 1 do not, Koiwever, pretend to w.’r- 


rant eithet the greatnefs .of the fum, or the fhorc- 
nefs of the time. Upon other occalbns, this 
great company has been reduced to the neccfiiiy 
of paying in fixpencea. 

It is not by augmenting the capital of th^ 
country, but by rendering a greater part of that 
capital aftive and' produdive than would other- 
wife be lb, that the moft judicious operations of 
hanking can incrcafc the induftry of the country. 
That part of his capital which a dealer is 
obliged to keep by him unemployed, and in 
ready money for atifwering occalional demands, 
is fo much dead ftock, which, fo long as it re- 
mams in this fituation, produces nothing either 
*0 him or to his country. T he judicious opera¬ 
tions of banking enable him to convert this dead 
ftock into aftive and productive ftock j into ma¬ 
terials to work upon, into tools to work with, 
aiid into provifions and fubfiilcncc to work for} 
into ftock which produces fomcthing bodi to 
himfeif and, to his country. The gold and filver 
money which circulates in any country, and by 
raeaiu of which, the produce of its land and la¬ 
bour is annually circulated and dirtributed to 
the proper confumers, is, in the fame manner as 
the ready money of the dealer, all dead ftock. 
It is a very valuable part of the capital of the 
country, which produces nothing to the country. 
The judicious operations of banking, by fubfti- 
tuting paper in the room of a great part of thia 
gold and fdver, enables the country to convert ^ 
I i i great 
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® great part of this dead flock into aftivc and pro- 

>—^—' duiftive flock ; into flock which produces lame- 
thing to the country. The gold and filver mo¬ 
ney which circulates in any country may veiy 
properly be compared to a highway, which, 
while it circulates and carries to market all the 
grafs and corn of the coitntry, produces itfelf not 
a fingle pile of either. The judicious operations 
of banking, by providing, if I may be allowed 
fo violent a metaphor, a fort of waggon-way 
Uu ough the air j enable the country to convert, 
a* it were, a great part of its highways into good 
paflurcs and corn fields, and thereby to increafe 
very confiderably the annual produce of its land 
and labour. The commerce and induflry of the 
country, however, it inuft be acknowledged, 
tliough they may be fomewhat augmented, can¬ 
not be altogether fo fccurc, when they are thus, 
as it were, fufpended ujwn the Diedaliaii winga 
of paper money, as when they travel about upon 
the folid ground of gold and filver. Over and 
above the accidents to which they are expofed 
from the unfkilfulncfs of the condudors of this 
paper money, they are liable to feveral others, 
from which no prudence or fkili ol‘ thofe con- 
duflors can guard them. 

An unfuccefsful war, for example, in which 
tlie enemy got pofTcITion of the capital, and con- 
fcquently of that treafure which fiipported the 
credit of the paper money, would occafion a 
much greater confufion in a country where the 
whole circulation was carried on by paper, tlian 

in 
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in one where the greater part of it was carried on 
by gold and fdver. The ufual inlbutnenc of 
corrtmcrce having loft its value, no exchanges 
could be made but either by barter or upon cre¬ 
dit. All taxes having been ufually paid in 
paper money, the prince would not have where¬ 
withal either to pay his troops, or to furnilh his 
magazines; a.nd the ftate of the country would 
be much more irretrievable than if the greater 
part of its circulation had epnfifted in gold and 
fdver. A prince, anxious.ro'mountain his domi¬ 
nions at all times, in the Hate in which he can 
moft eafdy defend theiriK ought, upon this ac¬ 
count, to guard, not only againft that cxccfiivc 
multiplication of paper money which ruins the 
very banks which iflue it; but even againft that 
multiplication of it, which enables them to fill 
the greater part of the circulation of the country 
with it. 

T HE circulation of every country may be con- 
fidered as divided into two different brandies •, 
the circulation of the dealers wit!i one another, 
and the circulation between the dealers and the 
confumers. Though the fame pieces of money, 
whether p.apcror metal, may be employed > 
times in the one circulation and fometimes in iw 
other, yet as both are conftantly going on a: :hc 
fame time, each requires a certain ftock of mo¬ 
ney of one kind or another, to carry it on. Tive 
value of the good* circulated between the dlffer- 
ent dealers, never can exceed the value of thofe 
circulated between the dealers and the confum- 
I i 3 ersi 
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B 0^0 )t fj., . ■whatever is bouglit by the deakra, being 
u. — ultiinatcly deftined to be fold to the coufinners. 

The cireulacion between the dealers,.as it Is car¬ 
ried on by ftholefate, requires generally a pi'etty 
large fum for ev',;ry particular tranradiion. That 
between the dealers and the conrumers, on tho 
contrar)’, as it is generally carried, on by retail, 
freqoi'htly requires but very fnall ones, a (lul¬ 
ling, nr even a halfpenny, being often iufiicknt. 
But rmall fuir.s circv.latc iviUtK falter than large 
ones, A (hilling thahges mafters more fre- 
quenilr than a giljsea, agd a halt'pcnny more 
frequently than a (lulling. Though the annual 
purchafes of all thexonfuiviers, thereiorc, am at 
ieaft cquul in v dUe to thofc of all the dealers, 
they can gcncr.diy be tranfa<Sted with a much 
fmalkr quantity ofmoncy; the fame pie.ces, by 
a more rapid cirruUtion, lerving as the inftru- 
inent of many luore purclufes of the one kind 
U\an of the other. 

Paper money may be lb reg\ilated, as either 
to confine itft'lf very much to the circulation be¬ 
tween the dificrent dealers, or to extend itfelf 
likcwilV to a great parr of that between the deal¬ 
ers and the confumers. Where no bank notes 
ai’e circulated under ten pounds value, as In 
London, paper money confines itfelf very much 
to the circulation between the dealers. When a 
ten pound bank note comes into: the hands of a 
confumer, he is generally obliged to change,it , at 
the firft (hop where he has occatlon to purchafe 
five (billings worth of goods, fo that it often re¬ 
turns 
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turns into the hands of a ikaler, before tiiC con- 
lumer has fjicnt the fortieth j^art of the money. 
Where bank notes a.'’e ilTued tor fo final 1 turns as 
twenty Atiliings, as in Scotland, paper money 
extends irfdf to a confidiTable part of the circu¬ 
lation bctu»ccn dealers and confumers. Before 
the adt of parliament, which pMt a ftop to the 
circtilacion of ten and fiveifliilling .notes, it filled 
a ftill greater part of that circulation. In the 
cuircncies of North America, paper was com- 
mofily iiTued for fo fmall a fum as a Ihilling, and 
filled almofl the wliole of that, circulation. In 
fomc paper currencies of Yorkdiirc, it was ilTucd 
even for fo fmall a fum as a fiispcncc. 

WtrEBiv t.hciftiiing of bank.'notes for fuch very 
fmall fums is allowed and commonly praflifed, 
rhany mean people arc both enabled and encou¬ 
raged to become bankers. A perfon whofe pro- 
rniffory note for five pounds, or even for twenty 
Ihillings, would be rtjefted by every body, will 
get it to be received witliout fcniple whea it is 
ifTutd for fo fmall a fum as a fixpence. But.thc 
frequent bankruptcies to which fuch beggarly 
bankers muft be liable, may occafion a very con- 
(idcrablc inconvcnicncy, and fometimes even a 
very great calamity to many poor people who 
had received their notes in payment. 

It w'cre better, perhaps, that no bank notes 
were ilfued in any part of the kingdom for a 
fmallcr fum than five pounds. Paper money 
would then, probably, confine itfclf, in , eve?/' 
part of the kingdom, tp the circulation bctw'cca 
I i 4 the 






® ‘’jjP ^ the different dealers, as much as it docs at pre* 
fctu in London, where no bank notes are iffvwd 
under ten pounds value} five potmds being, i/i 
moft parts of the kingdom, a fum which, though 
it will porchafe, perhaps, little more than half 
the quantity of goods, is as much confidered, 
and is as Icldom fpent all at once, as ten 
pounds arc ainidlt the profufe expcncc of Lon¬ 
don. 

Whers paper money, it ia to be obferved, is 
pretty much confined to the circulation between 
dcalej's and dealers, as at London, there is always 
plenty of gold and filvcr. Where it extends ic- 
ielf to a confidrrablc part of the circulation be¬ 
tween dealers and conftimers, as in Scotlaindr and 
l.ill mote in Is^orth America, it banufics gold 
a.ul filver iilmoft entirely from the country r al- 
moft'ttU the ordinary tranfaftions. of its interior 
comtmercc being thus carried on by paper. The 
jopprefTion of ten and live fliilling bank notes, 
fotntwhat relieved the fcarcity of gold and ftiver 
in Scotluiid i and the fuppreffion of twenty Ihil- 
'■'W dotes, would probably relieve it dill more, 

1 hofe metals are faid to have bccgmc more 
abiiiiihuit in America, fincc the fuppreffon of 
Jchut; W their paper currencies. They are faid, 
likevnL, to have been more .abundant before the 
iijn.t.’.tittn oi thofe currencies. 

i tffiutjH j.'aper money/hotild be pretty much 
tf.niwicd to the circulation between dealers and 
ikairrs, yet banks and bankers might iftilL be 
able to give nearly the fame affiftancc to the in- 

duftry 
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dxiftry and commerce of the country, as they had 
done when paper money filled almoft the whole 
circulation. The ready money which a dealer is 
obliged to keep by him, for anlwering occafional 
dem.'ind?., is deftined altogether for the circula¬ 
tion between himfclf and othet dealers, of wiiom 
he buys goods. F!c has no occ.afion to keep 
any by hiiin for the circulation' between liimfelf 
and the confumers, who are his cullomers, and 


c 
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who bring ready money to him, inftcad of tak¬ 
ing any from him. Though no paper money, 
therefore, was allowed to be iffued, but for Rich 
Aims as would confine it pretty much to the cir¬ 
culation between dealers and dealers; yet, psnly 
by difeounting real bills of exchange, and partly 
by lending upon cafb accounts, bunks and 
bankers might ftill be able to-rclicve the gre.-iter 
part of thofe dealers from the ncccflky of keep¬ 
ing any confiderable part of thtir ftock by them, 
unemployed and in ftady money, foranlwering 
occafional demands. They might ftill be able 
to give the urinoft atfiftancc wnich bunks and 
linkers cun, with propriety, give to traders of 
cveiy kind. 

To rcifrain private people, it may be faid, 
from receiving in payment r.he promiftbry notes 
of ft banker, for any fum whether great of fmall, 
w'hcn they thcmfelves arc willing to receive 
them; cr, to reftrain a banker from iffuing fuch 
notc.s, when all .his neigimonrs arc willing to 
acce|Jt of them, is a marulcft violation of that 
natural Hbcrty wliich it is the proper bufineis of 


law,, 
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b"©^ k lawj not to infringe, but to fupport. ■ Such tc-^ 
giiUtions may, no doubt, be confidcred as in 
fame refpedt a violation of naturaMiberty, But 
thoft exertions of the natural liberty of a few in¬ 
dividuals, which, might endanger the fecurity of 
the whole focicty, are, and ought to be, re- 
ftraincct by the laws of all governments j of the 
nioft free, as well as of the mort defpotical. 
The obligation of building party walls, in order 
to prevent the commuhication>of fire, js a viola¬ 
tion of natural liberty, cxaflly of the fame kind 
with the regulations of the banking trade which 
afe here propofed. 

A PAPER money confining in bank notes, ifTued 
by people of undoubted credit, payable upon 
demand without any condition, and in faft al¬ 
ways readily paid, as foorv as prefented, is, iu 
every rcipcil, equal in value to gold and filver 
money; fiiice gold and filvcr money can a? any 
tiiuc be had for it. Whatever is either bought 
or fold for fuch paper, mull neceffarily be bought 
or fold as cht.;p as it could have been for gold 
and Clver. 

The increafe of paper money, it has been faid, 
by augmenting the quantity, and confequently 
diminiflitng the value of the whole currency, 
ncccffarily augments the money price of com¬ 
modities, But as the qtiantity of gold and filver, 
which is taken from the currency, is .always 
equal to the quantity of paper which is added to 
it, paper money does not neceflarily increafe the 
quantity of the wlvslc currency. From the be¬ 
ginning 







ginnmg of tUe, hif c^ntMvy to the prefent time, ^ *’■ 


prov.ifipns never were chcape^ in Scotland than 
in, 17591 though, from tlie circulation of fcn 
and hve Hiiiling bank .notes, there was then 
more paper, money in the country tlian at pre¬ 
fent. , The proportion between the price of pro- 
vifions in Scotland and. that in England, is the 
fante now as before the great multiplication 
of banking companies in Scotland. Corn is, 
upon moft occafions^ folly as cheap in England 
as in France; though there is a great deal of 
paper money in England, .and fcarce any, in 
France. In 1751 and in 1752, wlten Mr, Hume 
publidtCfi his Political Difeourfes, and fpon after 
the great multiplication of paper money in Scot¬ 
land, there was a very fenfiblc rii'e in the pyipc 
of provilions, owing, probably, to the badness 
of the feafons, and not to the multi plication of 
paper money. 

Ix would be otherwife, indeed, with a paper 
money confiding in promidbry notes, of which 
the immediate payment depended, in any rc- 
fpccl, cither upon the good will of thofe who 
ilTacd them j or upon a condition which the 
holder of the notes might not always have it in 
his power to, fulfil} or of which the payment was 
not exigible till, after a certain number .of years, 
and which in the mean tii^tc bore no interclf. 
Such a paper money would, no doubt, fall more 
or lefb below the value .of gold and filvcr, ac¬ 
cording as, the difiiculty or uncertainty of obtain¬ 
ing immediate payment waa fuppofed fo be 

^eatcr 
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^ greater or lefs; or according to the greater or 
li;fs diftance of time at wliich payment was cxi^ 
giblc. 

Some j'cars ago the different banking com¬ 
panies of Scotland were in the prafttce of iiifcrt- 
ing into their bank notes, what they called an 
Optional Claufe, by which they promifed pay¬ 
ment to the bearer, either as foon as the note 
lltonld be prcl'entcd, or, in the option of the 
diredlors, fix months after fuch prefenrment, to¬ 
gether with the legal intcreft for the faid fix 
months. The diredtors of foine of thofe banks 
forhetimes took advanta^ of this optional claufc, 
and fometimes threatened thofe who demanded 
gt>t'd and filvcr in exchange for a confiderable 
number of their notes, that they would take ad- 
vanrage of it, nnlcfs fuch dcinanders would content 
thfinfelVes with a part of what they demanded. 
The protniflbry notes of thofe banking com¬ 
panies conftimted at that time the far greater 
part of the currency of Scotland, which this un¬ 
certainty of payment necclTarity degraded below 
the value of gold and filvcr money. During the 
edntinu ;nce of this abufc (which prevailed 
chiefly in 1762, 1763, and 1764), while the ex¬ 
change between London and CarliHC was at par, 
that between tibndon and Dumfries would fomc- 
tirnes be four percent, againd Dumfrlei, though 
this town is riot thirty miles diftant from Carlifle. 
But at Carlifle, bills were paid in gold and fil¬ 
vcr 5 w'hereas at Dumfries they were paid ?ti 
'Scotch bank notes^ and the uncertainty of get¬ 
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dng thofc bank notes exchanged for gold and 
filver coin had thus degraded them four per <;ent. 
below the value of that coin. The fame of 
parliament which fupprclTed ten and five ihilling 
bank notesi fupprefi'ed likewife this optional 
claule^ and thereby reftored the exchange be¬ 
tween England .and Scotland to its natural rate, 
Or to what the courfc of trade and remittances 
might happen to make it. 

In the paper currencies of Yorklhire, the 
payment of fo fmall a fum as a fixpence Ibinc- 
times depended upon the condition tliat the 
holder of the note Hiould bring the change of a 
guinea to the perfon who ilfued it; a condition, 
which the holders of fuch notes might frequently 
find it very difficult to fulfil, and which muft 
have degraded thb currency below the value of 
gold and lilvcr money. An ad of parliament, 
accordingly, declared all fuch claufcs unlawful, 
and fupprcflfed, in the fame manner as in Scot¬ 
land, all pronulTory notes, payable to the bearer, 
under twenty (hillings v.alue. 

The paper currencies of North America con¬ 
fided, not in bank notes payable to thp bearer 
on demand, but in a government paper, of which 
the payment was not exigible till lcvcr.tl years 
after it was ifTued: And though the colony go¬ 
vernments paid no intcreft to the holders of thjs 
paper, they declared it to be, and in fad ren» 
dered it, a legal tender of payment for the full 
value for which it was iflued. But allowing the 
colony fecurity to be perfcdly good, a hundred 

pounds 
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pounds piiyabic fifrecn ycArs liehctf,: for example,' 
in a country where inrerelt is at fix per cent, ii 
worth !!tt!t more than fbrty pounds ready money. 
To oblige a creditoVj therefore, to accept of this 
as full payment for a ilrbt of a hundretl'pouncis 
acHially paid down in ready.ntoncy, wai an ai-t 
of ftich violent iujuflice, as has fearce,' perhaps^ 
been attempted by the government of any other 
country which pretended to fic free, it bears 
the evident marks of having originally been, 
what the honcfl: and downright Dodfor Douglas 
aiuiies us it was, aftheme of fraudulent :debtors 
to cheat their creditors. The government of 
Penfyivania, indeed, pretended, upon their firlt 
cmiifion of paper money, in 1712, to , render 
I heir paper of equal value with gold and filvcr, 
by cnafting penalties againft jjll thofe who made 
any difference in the price of their goods w hen 
they fold them for a colony paper, and when 
tlicy fold them for gold and filverj a regulation 
equally tyrannical, but much Icfs cfieclusl than 
that which it was meant to fupport. A pofitivc 
law may render a lliitiijig a legal tender for a 
guinea} bccaufe it may direct the courts of 
jufticc to dilcharge the debtor who has made; that 
tender. But no pofitivc law can oblige a perfon 
who fells good), and who i.s at liberty to. fell or 
fjpt to fell, as he pJeafes, to accept of a Ihilling 
.IS equivalent to a guinea in the price of them. 
NotwithUnndir.g any regulation of this kind, it 
apprared by the courfe pf exchange with Great 
Biitain, that a hundred pounds ftcrling was pc- 

cafionaHy 
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cafionaUy conlidcrctl as equivalent, in fome of 
the colonies, to a hundred and thirty jx)uiids, 
and in others to lb great a fum, as eleven hun¬ 
dred pounds currency I this difference in the 
value arifing froin- the difference in the quan¬ 
tity of paper emitted in the tiifferent colonies, 
and in the diftance and probability of the term 
of its final difeharge and redemption. 

No law, therefore, could be more cquit.ible 
than the ad of parli.imcnt, fo unjuftly com¬ 
plained of in the colonics, which declared 
that no paper currency to be emitted there in 
time coming, Ihould be a legal tender of pay¬ 
ment. 

Pensylvania was always more moderate ih its 
emiffions of paper money than any other of otir 
colonics. Its paper currency accordingly is faid 
never to have funk below the value of the gold and 
filvcr which was current in the colony befoi-c the 
firft cmiflion of its paj>er mon Before that 
cmiffion, the colony had raifed the denomination 
of its coin, and irad, by aft of afleinbly, order¬ 
ed five fhiilings fferling to pafs in the colony for 
fix and three-pence, aiid afrerw;uds for fix and 
eight-pence. A pound colony currcncfi there¬ 
fore, even when that currency was gold and 
filvcr, was more than thirty per cent, below the 
value of a pound fterling, and when that cur¬ 
rency was turned into paper, it was feldom 
much more than thirty per cent, below that va¬ 
lue. T!ie pretence for raifmg the denomina¬ 
tion of the coin, was to prevent the exportation 
5 of 
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® of gold ;ind filver, by making equal quantities 
,*-«» of diol'e metals pals far greater funis in the 
colony than they tiid in the mother country. It 
was found, however, that the price of ail goods 
from the mother country rofe-exactly in propor¬ 
tion as they raifed the denomination of their 
coin, fo that their gold and ftlvcr were exported 
as fad as ever. 

The paper of each colony being received in 
the payment of the provincial taxes, for the 
full value for which it had .been ilTued, it;ne^ 
ccflfarily derived from this life fome additional 
value, over and above what it would have had^ 
fiom the real or fuppofed dirtance of the tern\ 
of its final difeharge and redemption. This 
additional value was greater or lefs, according 
as the quantity of paper iffued was more or 
lefs above what could be employed in the pay-t 
ment of the taxes of the particular colony which 
Ufued it. k was in all the colonies very much 
above what could be employed in this manner. 

A f’SiMCE, who Ihould enafl: that a certain 
proportion of ids taxes {hould be paid in a paper 
money of a certain kind, might thereby give a 
certain value to this paper money ■, even though 
the term of its final difeharge and redemption 
fiiould depend altogether upon the will of the 
prince. If the bank which ilfucd this paper 
was careful to keep the quantity qf it always 
fomewhat below wiiat could eafily be employed 
in this manner, the demand for it might be fuch 
as to make it even bear a premium, or full ior 
1 Ibmewhat 



fomcwhat more in the market than the quan> 
tity of gold or fdver cuniency for wlucH it was 
ilTued. Some peepk account in this manner for 
what is called the Agio of the bank of Amfter- 
dam, or for the fuperiority of bank money oyer 
current money j though this bank money, as 
they pretend, cannot be taken out of the bank at 
the will of the owner. The greater part of 
foreign bills of exchange mutt be paid in bank 
money, that is, by a transfer in the books of the 
bank i and the diredtors of the bank, they al- ‘ 
lege, arc careful to keep the whole quantity 
of bank money always below what this life 
occafions a demand for. It is upon this ac-• 
count, they fay, that bank money fells for a 
premium, or bears an agio of four or five per 
cent, above the fame nominal Aim of the gold 
and filver currency of the country. This account 
of the bank of Amtterdam, however, it will 
appear hereafter, is in a great iiKafure chi¬ 
merical, 

A PAPER currency which falls below the value 
of gold and filver coin, does not tliercb'y fink 
the value of thofe metals, or occafion equal 
quantities of them to exchange for a fmalJcr 
quantity of goods of any other kind. The pro¬ 
portion between the value of gold and filver and 
that of goods of any other kind, depends in all 
cafes, not upon the nature or quantity of any 
jjarticular paper money, which may be current 
in any particular country, but upon the richnefs 
Oc poverty of the mines, which happen at any 
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particular time to fupply the great marlirt of ths 
commercial \rorld with thofe metals It de¬ 
pends upon the proportion betwcea\ the (Quantity 
of labour which is necelTary in order to. bring a 
certain quantity of gold and filver to market^ 
and that which is necefl'ary in order to bring 
thither a certain quantity of any other fort of 
goods. 

Iv bankers are rcftralned from iduing any cU'* 
culating bank npces» or notes payable to the 
bearer, for Icfs than a certain fum; and if they 
are fubjefted to the obligation of an immediate 
and unconditional payment of fuel) bank notes 
as foon as prefented, their trade may, with fafety 
to the publick) be remiered in all other refpeits 
perfectly free. The late multiplicE^iop of bank¬ 
ing companies in both parts of the united 
kingdom^ an event by which many people have 
been much alarmed, in Head of diminjibing, in- 
creafes the fecurity of the publick. It obliges 
all of them to be more circurnfpeft in their 
conduft, and, by not extending their currency 
beyond its due proportion to their cafii, to guard 
thcmfclves againft thofe malicious runs, which 
the rivalfhip of fo many competitors is always 
ready to bring upon them. It reJirains the cir¬ 
culation of each particular company within a 
narrower circle, aqd reduces their circulating 
notes to a fmallcr number. By dividing the 
whole circulation into a greater number of parts, 
the failure of any one company, an accident 
which, in the cburfe of things, mull Ibmetimcs 
^ happen, 
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happen, becomes of coafequwce to the Cb^ap. 
publk'k. This free competition too obliges all 
bankevG to be more liberal in their dealings with 
rJjeir cuftomers, left their rivals fhouW eari7 them 
a^ay.. In genera), if any branch ol trade, or any 
divifion of labour, be advantageous to the pub- 
lick, the freer jmd more general the com¬ 
petition, it will always be the more fo. 
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